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ARTICLE  I. 

HISTORY  AND  THE  CONCEPT  OF  GOD. 

BY  RET.  GEORGE  T.  LADD,  PROFESSOR  IN  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  BRUNSWICK,  ME. 

TiiE  rational  grounds  for  a  belief  in  God  have  been 
invaded  and  damaged  especially  by  two  classes  of  confessed 
friends.  The  one  class  have  presented  tlie  reality  and  nature 
of  Divine  Being  chiefly  as  the  indisputable  conclusion  of  a 
single  syllogism  or  a  single  chaiii  of  syllogistic  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Tlie  other  class  have  denied  that  tliis  fundamental 
inquiry  of  all  philosophical  theology  admits  of  any  trust¬ 
worthy  answer.  The  doctrine  that  God  is,  and  that  his 
existence  is  in  the  form  of  such  and  such  attributes  and 
predicates,  is  relegated  by  this  latter  class  entirely  to  the 
decisions  of  authority  or  to  the  impressions  of  religious 
feeling.  But  the  entire  being  of  man  must  work  harmo¬ 
niously  together,  as  to  some  extent  in  the  reception  of  all 
truth,  so  pre-eminently  in  the  recejition  of  this  most  compre¬ 
hensive  of  all  truths.  There  is  no  single  direct  and  indis- 
putable  argument  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  })rove  the 
existence  of  an  object  of  rational  religious  faith.  Yet  there 
is  no  otlier  object  of  knowledge  or  faitli  upon  whicli  so  many 
lines  of  proof  converge,  or  whoso  reality  is  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  the  focus  of  so  many  rays  of  conviction,  as  the 
absolute  personality  whom  we  call  God.  On  the  other  liand, 
unanalyzed  and  uncriticised  feeling  can  become  only  the 
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foster-motlier  of  opinion ;  it  can  never  become  the  parent, 
tutor,  and  defender  of  a  reasonable  faith. 

The  so-called  ontological  argument  of  Descartes  is  a  notable 
instance  under  the  first  class.  The  complete  argument  of 
tliis  ]»hilosopher  for  the  necessary  being  of  God  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  twofold  ;  the  one  part  more  strictly 
ontological  ;  the  other,  psychological.  The  ontological  part 
is  entirely  unsatisfactory  as  a  demonstration,  and,  in  the 
form  in  which  Descartes  presented  it,  of  little  or  no  value  as 
an  argument.  Its  errors  are,  (1)  that  it  assumes  the  reality 
of  the  subject  of  definition,  viz.  God;  and  (-)  that  it  intro^ 
duces  the  very  questionable  conception  of  being  or  existence 
(left  undefined  by  Descartes  unlike  Anselm  in  his  similar 
argument)  as  an  attribute  of  most  perfect  being ;  and  here 
again  we  have  the  assumption  that  a,  or  some,  most  perfect 
being  really  —  that  is  objectively  —  exists.  Now  when  pos¬ 
tulates  are  put  forth  as  demonstrations  they  injure  the  case 
to  bo  proved  ;  when,  however,  they  are  criticised  and  exhil)- 
ited  as  postulates^  they  are  found  to  furnish  the  basis  of  all 
argument.  All  ontological  demonstrations  of  the  being  of 
God  are  as  such  to  be  distinctly  rejected,  and  the  ])resentation 
of  them  is  damaging  to  the  cause  of  rational  theology.  In¬ 
directly,  however,  an  argument  for  the  being  of  God  may  be 
derived  from  this  effort  of  Descartes,  and  from  all  other  sim¬ 
ilar  efforts  to  set  up  ontological  demonstrations.  They  all 
show  how  the  concept  of  God  underlies  and  binds  together 
human  thought,  and  how  the  validity  of  thought  in  general  is 
connected  with  the  validity  of  the  concept  of  God.  The 
psychological  argument  of  Descartes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  indeed  what  he  wished  to  make  it,  viz.  a  demonstration  ; 
but  it  is  a  noteworthy  and  strong  argument.  It  is  one  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  finite  thinker  to  thought  outside  of  him,  and 
giving  to  him  the  grounds  and  conditions  of  his  thought.  It 
is  one  of  those  arguments  which  prove  from  observed  effects 
in  the  human  mind  an  adequate  cause  carrying  out  a  final 
purpose,  —  both  cause  and  final  purpose  being  attributed  to 
the  divine  intelligence  and  will. 
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Tlie  remarks  of  Leibnitz  upon  the  argument  of  Descartes 
do  not  leave  us  any  more  secure  in*  the  stronghold  of  an  im¬ 
pregnable  demonstration.  “  Whatever  follows  from  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  anything  can  be  predicated  of  this  thing,”  taught 
this  philosoplier,  “  if  a  complete  analysis  discloses  no  contra¬ 
dictions  between  predicates  of  the  definition”;  “and  no  such 
contradiction  is  possible  in  the  idea  of  God.”  But  the  reply 
to  this  argument  destroys  it  as  a  demonstration.  Definitions 
are  either  analytic  or  synthetic;  according  as  they  either 
unfold  and  display  the  marks  which  men  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
note  under  a  certain  concept,  or  state  and  unite  into  a  con¬ 
cept  the  marks  which  he  who  defines  proposes  to  connote 
under  his  concept.  Therefore,  (1)  from  a  synthetic  defini¬ 
tion  of  God  it  can  only  be  proved  that  men  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  his  existence 
is  assumed  under  the  concept  of  him  ;  and  tliis  leaves  it  still 
necessary  to  show  that  the  belief  is  true  ;  (2)  from  an  ana¬ 
lytical  definition  it  can  only  be  proved  that  he  who  defines, 
believes  in  tlie  existence  of  God  ;  and  this  leaves  it  still 
necessary  to  establish  that  belief  on  otlier  grounds. 

In  general,  tliese  forms  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
God  require  a  preceding  thorougli  metapliysical  criticism 
which  shall  establish  the  authority  on  rational  grounds  of  the 
postulates,  intuitions,  and  instinctive  judgments  of  thought, 
as  they  underlie  all  truth,  and  especially  as  they  unite  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  ineffably  grand  idea  of  God. 

And  further,  since  the  days  of  Francis  of  Verulam  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  final  purpose  in  nature  has  fallen  into  comparative 
disrepute.  With  the  general  disrepute  of  the  doctrine  has 
gone  a  special  distrust  of  the  argument  from  design  for  the 
being  of  one  designing,  for  a  person  absolute  in  his  power, 
thought,  and  final  purpose.  The  rigidity  with  which  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  formerly  held,  and  the  mistaken  details  of  applica¬ 
tion  into  which  it  was  pushed  for  theological  ends,  brought 
about  a  strong  reaction  against  the  entire  argument.  The 
reaction  does  not,  in  the  least,  discredit  the  doctrine,  but  it 
shows  that  in  its  previous  forms  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
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an  unsupported  demonstration.  “  The  proofs  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God,”  says  the  greatest  modern  critic  of  them,i  ‘‘after 
having  for  a  long  time  played  a  great  part  in  philoso|)hy  and 
theology,  have  in  more  recent  times,  and  esjjecially  since 
Kant’s  celebrated  Critique,  fallen  into  disesteem.”  To  many, 
both  nature  and  history  seem  to  have  forsaken  God,  and,  as 
it  were,  left  him  in  the  lurch,  to  plead  his  cause  only  by 
means  of  dogma,  sentiment,  and  a  dogmatic  or  sentimental 
handling  of  Sacred  Scripture.  To  the  cause  thus  pleaded 
few  thinkers  will  a  long  time  listen.  They  speedily  discover 
that  both  dogma  and  faith  in  dogma  must  have  their  grounds; 
and  that  if  nature  and  history  are  brought  into  conllict  with 
authority  and  religious  feeling,  the  latter  cannot  maintain 
themselves. 

But  history,  which  is  all  to  be  explained  only  as  divine 
self-revelation,  is  confirming  anew,  and  with  all  the  resources 
of  so-called  modern  science,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  tlie  Bible, 
viz.  that  God  is  immanent  in  all  so-called  nature,  and  in  ail 
history.  “  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof.” 
“In  Judah  is  God  known.”  When,  then,  any  especially 
rigid  arguments  or  especially  tender ‘feelings  seem  to  be  un¬ 
dergoing  solution  in  the  acids  of  sceptical  criticism,  we  need 
not  fear  that  their  constituent  elements  are  about  to  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  None  of  tlicm  will  be  lost,  and  the  new  combina¬ 
tions  will  excel  the  old.  For  it  is  just  as  the  Eternal  Truth 
underlying  and  shaping  all  this  process  of  historical  readjust¬ 
ment,  that  we  have  our  firmest  knowledge  of  God.  Our 
rational  basis  of  faith  in  him  is  not  like  a  single  rope  of 
argument  stretched  by  a  human  hand  across  the  abyss  of 
hopeless  atheism.  It  is,  rather,  a  web-like  structure  into 
which  are  being  woven  by  the  divine  hand  all  the  strongest 
cords  of  nature  and  history,  Bible  and  church,  reason  and 
feeling,  postulates  of  intuition  and  conclusions  of  scientific 
experience. 

The  accepting  and  combining  of  these  many  forms  of  the 
divine  self-revelation  in  one  idea  of  him  who  is  revealed,  is 
1  Ulrici,  in  his  Gott  und  die  Natur,  first  sentence. 
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the  grandest  rational  exercise  of  the  entire  being  of  man. 
The  effort  is  open,  liowever,  to  special  risks.  The  conce}>- 
tion  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  nature  and  history  will 
certainly  now  be  for  some  time  the  guiding  conception  of 
])liiloso{)hical  tlieology.  The  risk  in  handling  this  conception 
is  from  concealed  pantheism.  But  the  risk  must  be  incurred ; 
for  the  demand  of  God  in  history  is  that  his  indwelling  shall 
be  recognized.  Doubtless,  so  much  of  orthodoxy  as  jicr- 
sistently  refuses  to  bo  scientific  and  philosophical,  may  raise 
the  cry  of  atheist  or  })antheist,  against  those  who  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  immanency.  The  cry  must  be  met  by 
teaching  also  the  doctrine  of  tlie  divine  transcendency.  But 
the  Idending  of  tlie  two  doctrines  is,  indeed,  as  old  as  the 
Scriptures,  as  old  as  any  form  of  the  self-revelation  of  God. 
Tlie  risk  of  concealed  pantheism  is  not  the  greatest  risk  of 
theology.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  divine  in  nature  and  his¬ 
tory,  the  refusal  to  believe  in  a  living  God,  which  theology 
has  at  present  most  reason  to  fear.  All  the  various  valid 
arguments  for  the  being  of  God  are,  as  arguments,  different 
forms  of  the  one  argument  from  facts  of  final  pui’iiosc  to  tlie 
will  and  thought  which  are  necessary  as  a  ground  of  those 
facts.  The  researches  of  the  modern  sciences  of  nature  have 
made  marvellous  disclosures  of  such  facts  in  nature.  The 
researches  of  the  modern  science  of  history  are  making  as 
marvellous  disclosures  of  similar  facts  in  history.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  this  one  comprehensive  argument  from  final  jmr- 
])Ose  arc,  therefore,  greater  than  ever  before.  And  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  argument  in  all  its  various  forms  is  intrinsically  as 
])erfect  as  ever  before.  As  Trendelenburg  declares,  it  has 
not  been  effectually  discredited  since  the  days  of  its  great 
advocate,  Aristotle.  As  intrinsically  strong  as  ever,  and 
much  richer  in  resources  than  ever,  the  many-sided  argument 
for  the  being  of  God  coriimends  itself  irresistildy  to  all 
rightly  constituted  souls.  What  the  argument  jiroves,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  remote  personality  of  deism,  or  the  imper¬ 
sonal  somewhat  of  pantheism,  but  the  ever-living  God  of 
Christian  theism,  immanent  in  nature  and  history,  and  yet 
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transcending  both.  Tlie  truth  of  all  others  most  thoroughly 
proved  ))y  all  dej)artinents  of  modern  literature,  science,  and 
jdiilosophy,  is  the  truth  as.sumcd  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
viz.  that  of  tlie  existence  and  self-revelation*  of  one  in  whom 
all  tilings  and  jiersons  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,” 
the  one  jiersonal  Absolute  whom  faith  calls  God. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apologize  for  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  is  about  to  follow.  They  are  intended  rather  to 
jilace  it  in  right  connection  of  the  reader’s  thought  with  the 
three  Articles  which  have  preceded.  The  last  one  of  the 
three  ^  was  designed  chiefly  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
immanency  of  God  in  nature  is  involved  in  the  modern  sci¬ 
ences  of  nature.  It  was  also  maintained,  in  accordance  with 
the  writer’s  general  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  failure  to 
receive  this  doctrine  is  due  to  some  lack  in  the  symmetry  of 
that  total  organ  —  the  human  soul  —  which  gives  conditions 
to  the  actual  acceptance  and  realization  of  all  the  self-revela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  man.  In  nature,  and  in  the  sciences  as  such, 
is  found  the  Divine  Being  with  his  divine  qualities.  Atheis¬ 
tic  evolution  is  a  patent  self-contradiction.  Evolution  involves 
a  self-revealing'  God.  All  the  thought  which  it  discovers  is 
divine.  Its  ideal  elements  are  only  other  names  for  the 
attributes  of  God.  The  whole  conception  of  evolution,  when 
analyzed,  breaks  up  into  various  factors  of  the  grand  idea  of 
philosophical  theology  ;  the  conception,  as  it  is  actualized,  is 
so,  and  can  be  so,  only  through  the  actuality  of  God.  Criti¬ 
cism,  on  investigating  the  so-called  discoveries  of  modern 
scientific  research,  finds  in  their  contents  the  idea  of  God  — 
entangled,  so  to  sjieak,  amidst  forms  of  statement  and  con¬ 
clusions  which  are  supposed  to  have  only  a  so-called  scientific 
import.  The  unity  of  force  which  science  professes  to  dis¬ 
cover  corresponds  to  the  one  absolute  will ;  the  unity  of  law 
to  one  absolute  thought ;  the  unity  of  progress,  or  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  one  scheme  of  evolution,  to  the  unity  of  this  will  and 
thought  in  one  final  purpose  ;  while  the  one  ever  receding 
and  yet  alluring  goal  toward  which,  according  to  science,  the 

1  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October  1878. 
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progress  tends,  corresponds  to  the  goal  of  love — the  perfected 
kingdom  pf  God. 

And  what  is  true  of  nature  in  the  more  limited  significance 
of  that  word  is  true  of  history  as  well.  History  is  neither 
conceivable  nor  realizable  without  the  divine  in  history.  The 
immanency  of  an  absolute  person  in  history  is  the  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  of  history.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  divine  self-revelation  conceivable  or  realizable  without 
history.  A  process  of  history  cannot  be  which  has  not  its 
ground  continually  in  God.  God  cannot  be  known  to  man, 
that  is,  cannot  realize  his  own  purpose  to  reveal  liimself,  witli- 
out  a  process.  Furthermore,  this  process  of  divine  self-reve¬ 
lation,  implying  the  divine  immanency,  in  history  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  two-fold  process.  The  divine  self-revelation  grows 
in  history.  The  capacity  of  man  to  receive  the  divine  self¬ 
revelation  grows  also.  The  growth  of  the  capacity  in  man  is 
part  of  the  general  growth  in  history ;  it  is  also  necessary  in 
order  that  this  historic  self-revelation  of  God  may  actually 
be  a  revelation  to  man.  The  correspondence  of  the  increase 
in  proof  —  objective  —  of  God,  and  of  what  manner  of  one  he 
is,  with  tlie  increase  of  capacity  —  subjective  —  to  receive  and 
comprehend  the  proof  —  itself  demands  an  account  of  itself. 
This  account  can  be  rendered  only  by  him  who  believes  in 
God  in  history. 

The  doctrine  maintained  in  this  Article  concerning  the 
connection  between  history  and  the  concept  of  God  will 
lead  to  the  illustration  of  these  three  propositions.  First, 
the  conception  of  history  is  dependent  upon  the  idea  of  God, 
and  the  actuality  of  liistory  proves  the  objective  reality  of  God. 
Second,  the  self-revelation  of  God  is  dependent  upon  a  course 
of  history.  A  historic  process  is  indispensable  to  that  com¬ 
munion  of  thought  and  feeling  whicii  is  to  be  established 
between  God  and  the  human  soul.  Third,  experience  sliows 
a  correspondence  of  progress  in  the  divine  self-revelation  and 
the  organ  of  that  revelation.  We  can  detect  in  the  actual 
course  of  history,  thus  far  realized,  certain  elements  of  the 
divine  self-revelation,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been 
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progressively  disclosed  in  history;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  human  soul,  the  organ  of  the  divine  self-revealing,  has 
been  progressively  prepared  to  receive  in  fuller  measure  these 
expanding  elements.  And  we  may  hope  that  in  the  future 
the  proofs  of  God  in  history  will  grow  far  clearer  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  capacity  of  man  for  receiving  the  growing 
divine  self-revelation  becomes  enlarged.  In  this  process,  ol> 
jective  and  subjective,  of  the  divine  self-revelation,  historical 
Christianity  has  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  played  a  most 
unique  and  conspicuous  part.  This  great  “  world-historical” 
fact  is  the  most  important  in  history.  Upon  the  theme  here 
suggested  we  hope  at  some  future  time  to  present  certain 
tlioughts  under  an  Article  to  be  entitled,  Cliristianity  and 
the  Concept  of  God. 

The  conception  of  history  is  dependent  upon  the  idea  of 
God,  and  the  actuality  of  history  proves  the  objective  reality 
of  God.  We  speak  of  a  course  of  history.  But  tlie  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  “  course  of  history  ”  —  reflect  upon  the  pregnant 
words  —  can  be  allowed  ^only  on  the  postulate  that  the  final 
purpose  of  one  controlling  and  absolute  personality  shall 
give  distinctions,  conditions,  laws,  direction,  and  a  goal,  unto 
the  whole.  A  course  of  history  implies  a  vast  differentiation 
of  the  innumerable  elements  of  history  ;  this  differentiation 
postulates  thouglit  and  will  at  the  beginning  and  as  the 
ground  of  history.  A  course  of  history  implies  a  collocation 
and  arrangement  in  order  and  inter-relations  of  these  innu¬ 
merable  elements  ;  this  orderly  arrangement  is  also  the  work 
of  thought  and  will  at  the  beginning,  and  as  the  ground  of 
things  and  events.  A  course  of  history  implies  the  weaving 
together  of  all  its  events,  the  giving  of  a  direction  to  the 
resultant  of  all  their  forces,  tlie  selection  of  a  goal  toward 
which  the  course  shall  run  ;  and  all  this  implies  vastly  great 
exercises  of  absolute  thought  and  will  in  history.  A  course 
of  history  implies  the  management  of  millions  of  individual 
men  and  scores  of  nations,  that  they  may  march  as  one  grand 
army — though  they  seem  often  to  be  countermarching  and 
retreating  —  onward  to  the  battlefield  or  to  the  camp.  This 
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view  of  God  in  history,  of  the  divine  as  the  ground  of  his¬ 
tory,  does  not  depend  upon  the  individual’s  conception  of  -what 
is  the  goal  of  history,  the  special  final  purpose  served,  or  the 
result  gained  in  any  special  era  or  act  of  history.  It  depends 
upon  tlie  conception  of  liistory  at  all.  It  depends  upon  the 
prime  conception  of  an  order,  whatever  that  order  may  be ; 
of  a  progress,  under  whatever  laws  that  progress  may  be ; 
of  a  course  toward  a  goal,  whatever  tlie  course  and  goal  may 
be — in  human  affairs.  The  relativity  of  all  these  events  in 
history  demands  jm  Absolute  in  which  it  may  inhere.  This 
general  view  of  the  truth,  that  the  very  conception  of  a  course 
of  liistory  postulates  the  doctrine  of  the  immanency  of  God 
in  liistory,  is  illustrated  in  every  noteworthy  and  most  niinute 
event.  We  see  the  meaning  of  the  illustration  more  clearly 
in  the  more  noteworty  events. 

Every  complicated  product  in  so-called  nature  gives  us  an 
intelligible  illustration  of  the  great  fact  of  final  purpose  in 
nature.  To  make  any  approach  to  the  understanding  of  such 
a  product  we  have  to  postulate  thought  and  will  as  constitut¬ 
ing  its  ground.  The  human  eye  is  such  a  product,  to  which 
special  analysis  has  frequently  been  given.  Hartmann  has 
calculated  ^  that  thirteen  special  conditions  are  necessary  for 
normal  seeing,  and  that  the  certainty  of  a  spiritual  or  imma¬ 
terial  cause  (geistige  Ursache)  for  their  combination  is,  on 
the  mathematical  doctrine  of  probabilities,  equal  to  0.099998.3 
or  0.99988.  What  significant  event  in  history  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  vastly  more  combinations  than  these  ?  In  any  such 
event  what  infinite  and  infinitely  intricate  causes  are  com¬ 
bined  into  one  intelligible  whole.  The  physical  causes  of 
geographical  position,  climate,  physical  relations  innumera¬ 
ble  ;  the  intellectual  causes  of  law,  prevalent  knowledge  of 
science,  of  inherent  intelligence  or  stupidity  of  race,  of 
influence  of  teachers  and  interchange  of  thought  among 
nations  ;  the  emotional  causes  of  all  manner  of  human  desires 
and  passions  ;  the  ethical  causes  ;  the  great  “  world-histori¬ 
cal”  causes,  whose  unknown  nature  and  flux  and  reflux 

1  Philosophie  des  Unbewussten,  Vol.  i.  p.  42  f. 
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Matthew  Arnold  and  others  liave  confessed  under  the  terms 
Zeit-Geist,  tendencies,  and  drifts  of  the  age,  etc. ;  all  these 
classes  of  causes,  each  class  composed  of  untold  individuals, 
work  together  to  secure  the  total  product  of  any  great  event 
in  history.  What  is  the  probability,  then,  of  a  spii  itual  cause 
for  the  combination  of  these  causes  in  such  an  event  ?  Will 
a  sane  mind  place  it  at  less  than  1.0  ;  at  less,  that  is,  than 
absolute  certainty  ?  Is  he  who  places  it  at  0.0  or  0.5  to  be 
accounted  sound  in  both  mind  and  morals  ? 

In  examining  any  rather  complex  product  of  natural  forces 
we  have  to  call  upon  God  at  least  three  times  during  the  ex¬ 
amination.  Even  those  forces  whose  nature  and  sources  we 
presume  best  to  understand,  lead  us  to  invoke  the  divine  for 
their  explanation.  We  know  no  other  source  of  force  than 
spirit ;  we  know  of  no  kind  of  force  that  is  not  l>y  nature  im¬ 
material  force.  Where  shall  these  forces  which  we  think  we 
know  so  well  find  their  source  and  ground  ?  Only  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  presence  of  God,  at  once  immanent  in  all  nature 
and  transcending  nature,  will  answer  this  question.  We  cry 
to  God  for  our  answer.  But,  moreover,  every  complex  pro¬ 
duct  of  natural  forces  involves  much  more  than  we  can 
account  for  by  known  natural  forces  or  laws.  lie  who  knows 
all  that  is  known  of  natural  forces  and  laws  cannot  tell  me 
why,  when  a  sheet  of  mica  is  parted,  one  part  is  found  elec¬ 
trified  positively,  the  other  negatively ;  much  less  why  any 
tiniest  speck  of  bioplasm  moves  as  it  does  move,  and  grows 
as  it  does  grow.  Here  is  the  unknown  of  force  and  law 
which  mocks  me  with  a  challenge  to  choose  for  it  some  name. 
The  chosen  name  shall  be  to  me,  and  to  all  men,  only  the 
name  of  its  mask.  But  the  reality  there,  beneath  the  mask 
with  its  mocking  name,  challenges  me  to  cry  out  after  God. 
Whence  otherwise  the  source  of  these  forces  so  utterly  un¬ 
known  ?  And  finally,  in  every  conqdex  product  of  natural 
forces,  we  examine  to  find  one  co-ordinating  force,  who  put 
together,  according  to  a  w^onderful  plan,  the  various  forces 
combining  to  form  the  whole.  I  know  that  only  a  force 
which  thinks  can  do  this  work  of  wondrous  combination. 
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The  very  gist  of  my  search  for  explanation  of  the  product  is 
the  question  after  the  co-ordinating  force.  Did  the  other 
forces  force  themselves  together  into  the  whole  ?  Impossi¬ 
ble  ;  there  is  {)ostiilated  in  the  explanation  a  force  of  thought 
which  gives  conditions  to  the  other  forces,  and  carries  out  a 
final  purpose  in  them. 

Xow  all  that  wdiich  is  true  as  to  the  ground  in  absolute 
jiersonality  of  any  so-called  natural  product,  is  pre-eminently 
true  of  eacli  great  event  in  history.  Its  explanation  requires 
that  the  forces  known  and  unknown  to  the  natural  sciences, 
together  with  the  one  co-ordinating  force  of  which  these  sci¬ 
ences  can  take  no  account,  shall  be  referred  to  the  absolute 
will  and  thought  and  final  purpose.  The  science  of  his¬ 
tory  requires,  indeed,  that  w'e  shall  analyze  and  portray  all 
the  various  known  forces  which  conspired  to  produce  any 
event.  It  requires  also,  that  we  shall,  as  far  and  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  reduce  the  unknown  to  the  so-called  known  forces  of 
history.  But  the  philosophy  of  history  requires  a  somewhat 
more.  It  seeks  a  ground  for  the  history  of  each  event,  and 
for  all  history.  There  is  no  other  such  ground  than  the 
absolute  person  whom  “  faith  calls  God.”  The  omnipresence 
of  the  indwelling  Eternal  Spirit  marks  every  event  of  history. 
Let  the  thoughtful  reader  of  history  reflect  upon  the  best 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  account  for  any  of  the 
world’s  great  events.  He  will  welcome  and  respect  all  such 
attempts.  The  forces  and  laws  of  history,  when  discovered 
and  enumerated,  reveal  to  the  mind  at  once  philosophical 
and  devout  the  thought  and  will  of  God.  Science,  however,  in 
historical  as  in  all  other  research,  is  the  servant  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  but  not  their  mistress.  How  meagre  and  un¬ 
satisfying  does  even  the  fullest  enumeration  of  the  causes  of 
any  historical  event  appear  without  concealed  or  open  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  great  First  and  Immanent  Cause.  Always  for  a 
residuum  of  influences,  and  for  the  one  co-ordinating  influ¬ 
ence  as  well,  the  mind  is  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  immanency  in  history  of  God. 

We  have  just  read  in  the  “  Contemporary  Review  ”  several 
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very  inferesting  and  instructive  historical  Articles.  Two  of 
them  are  by  Henri  Taine  upon  “  France  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  ” ;  one  by  Goldwin  Smith,  upon  “  The 
Greatness  of  the  Romans.”  The  latter  writer  begins  his  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  question  :  “  By  what  agency  was  Rome 
chosen  as  the  foundress  of  an  empire  which  we  regard  almost 
as  a  necessary  step  in  human  development”  ?  and  responds  : 
“  We  are  not  aware  that  this  question  has  ever  been  distinctly 
answered,  or  even  distinctly  propounded.”  The  answer 
which  the  writer  himself  proposes,  he  calls  “  partial  explan¬ 
ations  of  the  mystery  of  Roman  greatness  ”  ;  although  he 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  “  discipline  ”  into  which  the 
Romans  were  early  forced  by  “  physical  causes,”  without, 
however,  omitting  to  mention  the  “  pre-eminently  prac¬ 
tical  and  business-like,  .sober-minded,  moral,  unmystical, 
unsacerdotal  ”  characteristics  of  the  Roman  race.  Sup¬ 
pose  now  that  some  most  learned  historian  were  distinctly 
to  propound,  and  were  then  to  endeavor  distinctly  and  com- 
jdetely  to  answer  this  question.  We  should  find  his  most 
scientific  enumeration  of  natural  causes  largely  .suppositive, 
wholly  inadequate.  The  physical  situation  and  surroundings 
of  ancient  Rome  —  her  .seat  on  seven  or  other  number  of  hills 
amidst  an  alluvial  plane,  by  the  Tiber,  and  not  far  from  the 
sea ;  her  climate,  soil,  and  physical  connections  with  other 
nations  —  must  all  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  natural 
characteri.stics  of  her  component  races,  and  of  the  races  with 
wdiom  she  came  into  earlier  and  later  contact,  must  all  be  set 
in  order  and  duly  measured.  The  intricate  relations  of  the 
first  set  of  causes  (physical)  to  tlie  .second  set  of  causes 
(tribal)  mu.st  be  also  minutely  traced.  The  numerous  inter¬ 
ferences,  to  help  and  hinder,  from  her  citizens  of  great 
genius,  in  all  their  relations  to  the  first  and  second  sets  of 
causes,  and  in  their  subsequent  outcome,  must  be  duly 
measured.  And  who  will  account  for  genius  —  in  it.sclf,  in  its 
opportunity,  in  its  range  of  influence  ?  Who  will  estimate 
what  Rome  would  have  been  without  the  Gracchi ;  or  how 
the  Gracchi  could  have  been  without  Rome  ?  For  l)ow  much 
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would  we  have  to  thank  the  empire  if  the  fatlier  of  him  who 
crossed  the  Rubicon  and  changed  the  face  of  modern  history 
had  died  a  few  years  earlier  so  suddenly  at  Pisa,  or  if  the 
foreboding  dieams  of  Calpurnia  had  been  heeded  on  that 
memorable  Ides  of  March  ?  And  when  the  scientific  his¬ 
torian  has  rescued  from  the  unknown  all  these  noteworthy 
causes  of  Rome’s  greatness,  has  weighed  and  combined  them 
in  just  [jroportions,  and  in  all  their  constantly  shifting  inter¬ 
relations  ;  then  let  him  tell  how  much  shall  be  attributed  to 
those  causes  which  we  are  ashamed  to  call  by  the  name  ?  Do 
biilibles  breaking  shatter  the  sea  on  whose  surface  they  rest ; 
or  forming  change  the  course  of  tlie  great  currents  which, 
unheeding  the  burden,  carry  them  along  ?  Bubbles  do  seem 
to  convulse  the  sea  of  human  affairs,  to  change  the  currents 
of  national  life.  Let  the  scientific  historian  who  will  give  a 
complete  account  of  the  causes  of  the  greatness  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  weigh  these  bubbles  over  against  the  currents  of  the 
world’s  movement.  How  many  times  was  tlie  destiny  of 
Rome  changed  by  incalculable  trifles  —  by  the  aspect  of  a 
beast's  entrails ;  l»y  the  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the 
flying  bird  ;  by  fair  wind  or  foul  striking  the  right  or  the 
wrong  sail  most  opportunely  ;  by  the  dream  of  the  augur  or 
the  bribe  i)aid  into  his  hand  ;  by  the  indigestion  of  the  com¬ 
mander  c>f  an  army;  by  the  momentary  lustful  or  loving  im¬ 
pulse  of  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  offspring  through  the 
gratification  of  the  impulse  became  the  guardians  of  the 
nation’s  destiny  ;  by  the  whims  of  a  mistress,  her  smiles,  her 
frowns,  her  favors  ;  by  the  hoarse  outcry  at  the  right  moment 
of  popular  frenzy  from  some  throat,  whose  untrained  brain 
without  self-conscious  motive  had  blindly  bidden  it  utter  then 
and  there  that  cry ;  by  the  unforeseen  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  or  by  a  sudden  panic  striking  into  the  breast  of  a 
single  soldier.  Mayhap  a  milk-white  sow  and  twelve  vultures 
did  not  decide  the  position  of  the  mighty  city,  or  a  she-wolf 
suckle  her  founder,  or  the  cackle  of  geese  deliver  her  from 
invaders.  But  in  banishing  these  legends  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural  we  have  not  got  rid  of  the  divine  element  penetrating 
to  minutest  details  all  her  history. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the 
forces  which  cons})ired  to  constitute  the  greatness  of  the 
Romans  is  before  us,  and  that  the  descrijdion  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  ratio  in  coml)ining  of  each  is  also  for  a  thousand 
years  of  Roman  history  absolutely  complete.  The  scientific 
historian  has  not  then  satisfied  us  that  we  may  dispense  with 
God  in  liistory.  He  has  only  completely  described  the 
metliod  of  God  in  the  history  of  Roman  greatness.  What 
hand,  we  ask,  wove  these  materials  ?  What  one  force 
co-ordinated  with  such  unity  of  plan  these  myriad  forces? 
If  tlie  wel)-foot  in  the  water  and  the  wing  in  the  air  imply  a 
soniewliat  as  tlieir  ground  which  is  a  some  one  “  whom  faith 
calls  God”  ;  why  not  the  more  wondrous  web  and  wing  by 
which  the  mighty  nation  makes  its  way  to  the  haven  of 
empire  and  law  through  the  currents  of  the  world’s  history  ? 
And  when  w’e  behold,  further,  how  the  God  of  Israel  has 
already  used  the  empire  and  the  law  of  Rome  to  further  his 
law  and  empire,  do  we  make  things  clearer  by  refusing  to 
credit  the  divine  in  the  co-ordinating  of  Roman  and  Hebrew 
history  ?  The  description  which  Mr.  Taine  gives  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  preceding  that  greatest  event  of  modern  history  since 
the  Reformation,  is  most  graphic  and  instructive.  Physical 
causes  of  dire  calamity,  such  as  the  failure  and  destruction 
of  crops  ;  old  and  widespread  causes  of  governmental  mis¬ 
management  ;  the  pervasive  and  turbulent  spirit  of  political 
and  religious  unrest ;  growing  atheism  as  a  reaction  from 
ecclesiastical  neglect  and  tyranny  ;  these  combined  with  the 
personal  passions,  weaknesses,  and  destinies  of  innumerable 
individuals,  from  the  king  to  the  half-witted  and  brutal  cook 
who  haggled  the  head  from  the  captured  governor  of  the 
Bastile,  —  all  were  “commixed  and  commingling”  in  the 
French  Revolution.  Hid  not  a  some  one  whose  hand  girds 
those  who  know  Him  not,  and  who  makes  the  wrath  of  men 
to  })raise  Him,  restraining  the  remainder  thereof,  hold  the 
helm  as  the  ship  of  national  destinies  plunged,  seemingly 
lawless,  down  this  irresistible  cataract?  We  envy  neither 
the  philosophical  acumen  nor  the  personal  peace  of  mind  of 
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him  who  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanent  in 
history. 

In  observing  the  kind  of  liistorical  books  wliich  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  disbelievers  in  this  great  doctrine,  we  reach  one 
interesting  illustration  of  its  truth.  History  in  the  making 
is  a  work  of  divine  art.  In  tlie  writing,  then,  history  cannot 
attain  the  highest  art  if  the  divine  be  unrecognized.  There 
is  no  real  life  in  the  picture  of  history  without  God.  The 
works  of  Hume  and  Gibbon  are  our  best  known  illustrations 
of  what  can  be  done  for  history  by  those  who  deny  to  it 
tlie  divine  indwelling.  Tliough  the  latter  was  a  deist,  his 
deity  was  no  more  potent  in  human  history  than  the  blank 
space  left  unnamed  by  agnostic  atheism.  It  has  been  well 
said  of  “  his  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  :  ”  “  We  move  along  a  palace  court  of 
more  than  Egyptian  proportions ;  there  are  colossal  figures 
to  the  riglit  hand  and  to  the  left ;  but  the  tenant,  the  regal 
soul  of  man,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  man,  is  not 
here.”  “  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.” 
The  oppressive,  the  utterly  crushing  despotism  of  the  hydra¬ 
headed  monster,  history  without  GckI,  holds  the  soul  bound 
in  an  evil  spell,  until  a  voice  breaks  in  from  the  invisible, 
and  assures  us  :  “  In  Judah  is  God  known  ;  liis  name  is  great 
in  Israel.” 

Tlie  causes  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  history 
may  be  divided  into  four  main  classes,  —  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  ethical,  and  religious.  The  working  in  history  of 
each  one  of  these  causes  gives  us  its  own  peculiar  proof  for 
tlie  immanency  of  God  in  history.  The  combination  of 
these  classes  of  causes  in  the  one  result  of  progress  demands 
the  postulate  of  an  Absolute  who  is  the  personal  ground  of 
forces,  physical,  intellectual,  ethical,  religious.  We  have 
seen  in  a  preceding  Article  ^  how  the  evolution  of  material 
forms  according  to  a  plan  requires  for  its  ground  a  personal 
Absolute.  This  progress  of  physical  causes  is,  however, 
a  physical  basis  for  all  the  progress  of  human  history,  or, 
1  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October  1878. 
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rather,  is  the  enveloi)ing  atmosphere  of  liistory.  History, 
tlieii,so  far  as  it  rests  upon  this  physical  basis  and  is  inter¬ 
penetrated  with  physical  causes,  has  its  ground  in  God. 
The  proofs  of  God  in  the  evolution  of  material  forms  are 
transferred  in  part  to  tlio  sjdiere  of  history,  when  we  ol)serve 
how  these  forms  are  the  basis  of  all  history,  and  how  tliey 
give  conditions  not  only  to  its  existence  at  all,  but  also  to 
its  special  manner  of  existence  in  any  given  case.  “  What 
significant  intluence,”  says  Ulrici,^  “  climate,  construction  of 
soil,  mountain  ranges  or  plains,  coast-land  or  inland,  dis- 
turbing  moisture  or  arid  sunsliine,  etc.,  exercise  upon  human 
culture,  upon  religious  and  ethical  views,  has  been  set  in 
evidence  by  both  old  and  new  researches.  It  is  tlie  business 
of  the  ])hilosophy  of  religion  and  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
to  point  out  the  guiding  hand  of  God  in  this  influence,  in  the 
shaping  of  natural  relations  and  of  tlie  course  of  nature. 
The  result  has  only  been  to  establish  the  truth  tliat  the  course 
of  nature  with  its  conformity  to  law  by  no  means  contradicts 
such  a  divine  guidance.” 

The  same  preceding  Article  pointed  out  how  tlie  whole 
progress  of  thought,  as  well  as  tlie  very  construction  of  the 
special  sciences  in  the  unfolding  of  which  this  progress  par¬ 
tially  consists,  bears  in  it  jiroofs  of  the  validity  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  God.  The  forces  and  laws  of  intellectual  development 
are  leading  efficient  causes  in  history.  The  proof  they  give 
to  the  being  of  God  is,  then,  transferred  to  the  spliere  of 
history ;  it  is  also  intensified  on  account  of  the  higher  and 
more  connilicated  relations  in  which  these  forces  and  laws 
are  seen  at  work.  Whence  the  exjilanation  of  this  mighty 
and  complicated  movement  forward  of  human  thouglit  ?  It 
is  not  in  you  and  me,  the  insignificant  individual  thinkers.  It 
is  not  in  tlie  intellectual  giants  whose  thoughts  become  potent 
factors  in  history.  They  work  a  somewhat  wliich  tliey  do 
not  plan.  What  force  collocates  and  co-ordinates  these  in¬ 
tellectual  forces  of  the  individual  thinkers,  so  that  order  is 
discernible  in  the  resultant  of  their  conflicting,  contradictory 

^  Gott  und  die  Natur,  p.  730. 
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influences  and  impacts  ?  Who  can  refrain  from  asking  the 
question  of  Coleridge : 

“  And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps,  diversely  formed, 

That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o’er  them  sweep, 

Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 

At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all  ?  ” 

What  explanation  of  the  past  progress  of  thought,  what  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  future  progress,  is  open  to  him  who  denies  the 
personal  Absolute  as  the  ground  of  tins  historical  process  ? 
A  course  of  thought  in  history,  a  development  of  human 
intellectual  activities,  and  a  continuous  discovery  and  un¬ 
folding  of  great  elements  of  thought,  of  pregnant  ideas  — 
what  vast  combination  of  materials  and  forces  in  a  unity  of 
final  purpose  is  necessary  for  this !  With  a  different  signifi¬ 
cance  attaching  itself  to  the  words,  we  may  say,  with  Hart¬ 
mann,  the  “  incessant  interventions  of  an  all-wise  Providence 
are  naturaW*  God  is  immanent  in  that  process  of  thought 
which  forms  one  class  of  the  great  causes  of  history. 

All  history  is,  moreover,  intensely  ethical ;  it  is  penetrated, 
caused,  by  ethical  forces.  To  account  for  history  without 
recognizing  the  permanence  and  growth  of  ethical  ideas,  and 
the  inciting,  controlling  force  of  the  ought,  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible.  This  ethical  element  it  is,  most  largely,  which  makes 
the  difference  in  the  two  uses  of  the  word  ‘‘  history,”  when 
we  apply  it,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  unfolding  of  natural 
forms,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  process  of  human  affairs. 
Even  nature,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  not  a  closed  circle 
against  ethical  influences.  The  physical  part  of  man  gives 
plain  tokens  of  the  prospective  predominance  of  the  ethical 
idea.  When  in  the  upward  course  of  natural  forms  we 
reach  the  human  body,  we  come  upon  clear  intimations  that 
a  new  kind  of  dominion,  rather  than  that  of  mere  physical 
force,  is  about  to  be  established  upon  the  earth.  The  sus¬ 
tenance  and  preservation  of  man’s  body  cannot  be  attained 
without  his  bowing  to  the  idea  of  discipline,  to  the  etliical 
correlate  of  the  mere  force  which  chiefly  controls  the  animal 
VoL.  XXXVII.  No.  148.  77 
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creation.  Control  which  lias  ethical  elements  is  found  even 
in  tlie  lowest  stages  of  human  history.  And  all  tlie  course 
of  liistory  is  marked  with  the  growing  power  and  clearness 
given  to  the  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  man  to  nature, 
to  his  fellow,  and  to  God.  Ethical  principles  and  forces  are 
fundamental  and  pervasive  in  all  history.  There  is  no  con¬ 
ception  of  history  possible  which  does  not  recognize  them, 
no  fact  of  history  which  does  not  exemplify  tliem.  In  so 
far,  tlien,  as  the  ground  of  hiscory  is  ethical,  history  is  a 
proof  of  the  reality  of  its  own  ethical  ground.  It  is  proof 
of  a  force  which  is  ethical,  and  which,  at  tlie  same  time, 
gives  to  history  its  laws  and  course  and  goal.  The  idea  and 
obligation  of  the  ought,  for  individuals  and  for  nations,  is  a 
widespread  and  controlling  force  in  history.  But  the  obliga¬ 
tion  acknowledged  in  the  idea  is  to  a  moral  power  who  is 
not  identical  with  that  course  of  history,  in  which,  however, 
we  find  the  constant  expression  of  the  idea.  God  is  this 
power.  The  working  of  the  ethical  causes  in  history  is  due 
to  the  immanency  of  God  in  history.  A  perfect  etliical 
Being  is  also  postulated  in  the  ideal  goal  of  history.  Better 
and  better — that  is,  nearer  and  nearer  the  best  in  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty  —  is  the  world  to  grow.  But  ever  at 
the  end  of  the  process  stands  the  figure  of  one  perfect  in 
beauty,  goodness,  and  truth.  It  is  only  the  drawing  of  his 
Spirit  that  brings  men  nearer  the  goal. 

To  account  for  the  vast  influence  of  religious  causes  in 
history  without  granting  the  truth  of  God  in  history  is  con¬ 
fessedly  difficult.  Part  of  the  difficulty  is  overcome  l»y 
atheistic  science,  to  its  own  satisfaction,  through  depreciating 
the  influence  of  these  causes ;  part  by  resolving  them  into 
mere  forms  of  physical  force,  of  superstition,  deceit,  child'.sh 
conceptions  of  nature  and  law ;  the  larger  part  is  overcome 
by  being  totally  overlooked.  I  suppose  that  no  student  of 
comparative  religion  would  deny  the  very  great  influence  in 
history  of  the  idea  of  God.  The  acknowledgment  of  this 
class  of  causes,  known  as  religious,  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  investigator’s  special  attitude  toward  Christianity ;  it  is 
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simply  demanded  as  a  result  of  knowing  the  facts  of  his¬ 
tory.  Tliere  has  been  a  concept  of  God  in  human  history. 
There  has  been  a  growth  in  this  concept  of  God,  and  this 
growth  can  be  traced  in  history.  The  acknowledgment  of 
this  evolution  (if  you  please)  of  the  great  concept  must  be 
made  by  all  who  know  the  facts,  whether  they  hold  the  view 
to  which  the  Bible  and  modern  research  both  point,  —  viz. 
that  “  Polytheism  [and  every  other  religious  ism]  appears  to 
have  gradually  proceeded  fortli  from  the  dark  bosom  of  an 
original,  undeveloped,  germinal  monotheism,”^  —  or  hold 
other  and  conflicting  views.  Now,  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  existence  and  growth  of  this  great  religious  factor  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ?  The  concept  in  history  postulates  the 
immanency  in  history  of  him  of  whom  it  is  the  concept.  No 
other  growtli  of  human  thought  and  feeling  is  so  deeply 
rooted,  so  far-reaching,  so  wondrous  as  the  growth  in  history 
of  man’s  idea  of  God.  All  science,  philosophy,  art,  govern¬ 
ment,  all  the  human  passions,  desires,  and  emotions  combine 
to  receive  and  carry  forward  the  self-revelation  of  God  in 
the  idea  of  God.  The  idea  of  God  not  as  a  cold  and  merely 
intellectual  conception,  but  as  the  explanation  of  the  world’s 
being  which  satisfies  reason,  as  the  object  of  the  world’s 
trust,  love,  adoration,  and  obedience,  as  the  source  of  the 
world’s  endeavor  to  attain  its  goal  in  communion  with  God, 
—  the  idea  of  God  is  the  commanding  factor  in  the  history 
of  man.  The  reality  of  God  in  history  is  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  and  ground  of  history.  Each  one  of  these  four  great 
classes  of  causes  in  history  reveals  the  immanency  of  God. 
History  is  the  result  of  their  combination  by  that  absolute 
Person  whose  being  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  at  all.  If  Lessing  held  that  humanity  is  progressive, 
and  that  this  progress  is  dependent  upon  the  divine  self¬ 
revelation,  as  the  centre  of  his  system,  that  centre  was  well 
taken  and  defensible. 

When  we  ask  what  is  the  ground  of  history,  three  answers 
are  possible.  They  have  been  given  again  and  again  in  all 
the  past.  The  first  answer  tells  of  “  atoms  self-moved  and 

^  Vid.  Ulrici,  Gott  und  die  Natar,  p.  737  fF.,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him. 
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self-positod,”  of  nature  the  universal  mother ;  or,  when  the 
inquiry  is  more  sharply  driven,  falls  back  upon  mysticism  or 
indifference,  and  ends  by  attributing  all  things  to  the  myste¬ 
rious  something  by  which  they  have  been  accomplished,  or 
by  declaring  its  interest  in  the  key-board  only,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  jdayer  behind  it.  This  is  the  shallow  and  shifting 
answer  of  materialistic  positivism.  The  second  answer  is  in 
the  stanzas  of  the  Persian  poet  Omar,  if,  indeed,  we  are  thus 
to  interpret  him : 

“  We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  magic  shadow-shapes,  that  come  and  go 
Round  with  this  sun-illumined  lantern,  held 
In  midnight  by  the  master  of  the  show ; 

Impotent  pieces  of  the  game  he  plays 
Upon  this  checker-board  of  nights  and  days  ; 

Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks,  and  slays. 

And,  one  by  one,  back  in  the  closet  lays.” 

This  is  the  answer  of  poetic  or  philosophic  pantheism  and 
fatalism. 

The  third  answer  is  that  of  philosophic  theism,  and  of 
theistic  faith  as  well :  “  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  in  all  generations.  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.”  This 
answer  maintains,  as  to  his  relation  to  history,  both  the 
immanency  and  the  transcendency  of  God. 

That  the  self-revelation  of  God  is  dependent  upon  a  course 
of  history  is  the  second  proposition  which  I  promised  to 
illustrate.  The  end  of  the  divine  self-revelation  in  history 
is  to  establish  full  communion  between  God  and  the  human 
soul.-  A  historic  process  is  indispensable  to  the  establishing 
of  this  communion.  There  can  be  no  divine  self-revelation 
to  man  which  is  not  in  and  through  a  course  of  history. 
The  most  nearly  perfect  knowledge  of  God  possible  to 
humanity,  and  the  most  perfect  communion  of  the  human 
and  the  divine,  must  be  the  result  of  a  process  of  unfolding. 
This  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  the  divine  self-revelation 
upon  history  is  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that  pro- 
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mulgated  by  any  form  of  pantheism.  The  process  of  history 
is  not  God,  nor  a  part  of  God.  This  process  itself  demands 
an  Absolute  in  which  it  may  inhere  —  a  cause  for  itself  as  a 
process.  Its  cause,  its  ground,  and  not  itself,  is  God.  Nor 
is  this  tlie  doctrine  that  God  himself  is  in  a  historical  process 
of  becoming  —  the  result  reached,  it  would  seem,  from  Mr. 
Arnold’s  philological  argument  to  show  that  all  the  words 
for  the  Divine  Being  conceive  of  it  as  in  a  process  of  be¬ 
coming.  What  god  besides  God  shall  be  summoned  to 
account  for  the  process  in  which  he  himself  is  thus  said  to 
be  involved  ?  God  does  not  become ;  he  is ;  he  does  become 
revealed.  His  becoming  revealed  is  not,  however,  to  be 
conceived  as  an  addition  in  time  to  make  up  a  somewhat 
eternally  lacking  in  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  predicates  and 
attributes  of  God.  The  truth  taught  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
immanency  of  God  in  history  is  this,  —  that  the  self-revela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  man  is  necessarily  historic.  God  is ;  but  he 
becomes  known  to  us  as  he  is.  Without  a  process  of  be¬ 
coming  known,  man  cannot  know  God  as  he  is.  All  the 
divine  self-revelation  is  throw^h  another  to  another ;  divine 
self-revelation,  that  is,  must  be  a  process  of  becoming. 
Revelation  has  these  indispensable  conditions  given  to  it 
not  by  a  power  outside  of  God  himself,  but  by  the  divine 
j)ower,  wisdom,  and  love.  The  conditions  are,  however, 
necessarily  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  means  by 
which,  and  the  personality  to  which,  the  revelation  is  to  be 
made.  The  means  is  a  process  of  unfolding ;  the  personality 
is  an  unfolding  mind. 

The  historical  nature  of  the  Christian  revelation  has  been 
often  set  forth  with  more  or  less  of  clearness  and  breadth  of 
reasoning.  We  recognize  the  truth  that  the  great  ideas  of  the 
Bible  are  given  and  set  in  historical  surroundings,  and  that, 
therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  its  divine  origin  and  nature, 
we  must  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  immanency  of  the  divine 
in  at  least  a  portion  of  the  world’s  history.  We  recognize 
also  the  truth  that  the  special  rovelation  of  himself  as  the  Re¬ 
deemer  which  God  has  made  in  Christianity,  though  special, 
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is,  nevertheless,  in  fi^eneral  liistorical  connections  witli  all 
tliat  revelation  of  himself  in  history  which  God  has  been 
making  since  history  began.  The  recognition  of  these  con¬ 
nections  does  not  depreciate,  it  vastly  aggrandizes,  the  proofs, 
the  value,  tlie  working  force  of  Christianity.  But  further¬ 
more,  we  recognize  that  this  very  special  form  of  the  divine 
self-revelation  —  the  form  which  is  central  through  its  fact 
and  doctrine  of  God  the  Redeemer  incarnate  in  the  Redeemer 
Clirist  —  is  itself  subject  to  the  general  law  of  all  divine  self- 
revelatioii.  It  is  in  a  liistorical  process  of  becoming.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  rooted  in  Judaism  and  branching  out  ever  more 
and  more  in  the  foliage  and  fruitage  of  the  Christian  church, 
is  itself  a  historic  growth.  It  is  not  a  growth  to  be  ascribed, 
with  feebleness  of  conception  almost  amounting  to  imbecility, 
to  the  mere  combination  of  so-called  natural  forces.  It  is  a 
growth  which  in  a  marked  and  special  manner  jiroves  and 
exemplifies  the  doctrine  of  the  immanency  of  God  in  history. 
It  is  a  growth,  nevertheless ;  and  it  could  not  be  the  potent, 
the  dominant  factor,  the  central  illuminating  fact  which  it  is, 
if  it  were  not  an  ancient  and  mighty  growth.  Its  future 
promise  is  also  involved  in  this  truth,  which  we  also  recog¬ 
nize, —  that  Christianity,  its  doctrines,  its  institutions,  its 
life,  is  growing  still. 

This  doctrine  that  all  the  divine  self-revelation  must  be  in 
a  historical  process  is  not  the  doctrine  of  scepticism  or 
nihilism.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  that  all  things,  truth  in¬ 
cluded,  and  all  truths,  the  truth  of  Christianity  included, 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  solution,  indetermination,  flux, 
and  reflux.  The  Absolute  is  to  be  known  through  the 
process  of  becoming;  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  the 
result  of  the  changes  in  the  relative.  The  very  unity  and 
com})rehensiveness  of  the  self-revelation  of  God  are  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  its  movement  forward  in  history.  The  really 
true  and  really  great  knowledge  of  man  is  that  which  has 
abode  true  and  grown  great  in  history.  This  doctrine  of 
the  immanency  of  God  in  history,  instead  of  leading  to  scep¬ 
ticism,  because  there  has  been  change  in  the  historic  view  of 
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God,  affords  the  only  reasonable  basis  of  faith,  because  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  has  pcrdured  and  grown  amidst 
the  change.  To  be  sure,  as  says  a  writer  (Ulrici)  already 
quoted,  “the  concept  of  God  is  so  differently  conceived  l)y 
believers  and  unbelievers,  theologians  and  philosophers,  re¬ 
ligions,  churches,  and  confessions,  tliat  we  must  first  scien¬ 
tifically  make  clear  which  of  the  different  concepts  shall  be 
made  the  l>asis  of  our  treatment  of  proof.”  But  this  is  no 
more  than  is  demanded  of  us  in  the  intelligent  attempt  to 
possess  ourselves  of  any  fundamental  truth.  As  has  been 
already  frequently  declared  in  these  Articles,  the  validity  of 
our  knowledge  of  God  is  guaranteed  in  the  very  foundations 
of  all  truth  ;  for  in  these  foundations  do  we  find  our  knowledge 
of  God,  both  concealed  and  revealed,  wrapped  up,  and  thus 
made  secure. 

The  necessary  dependence  of  the  divine  self-revelation 
upon  a  historic  process  is  seen  both  when  we  consider  the 
idea  of  God  and  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  man.  The 
very  idea  of  God  requires  for  its  form  a  process  of  becoming 
in  the  divine  revelation.  All  the  jn-edicates  and  attributes 
of  the  Divine  Being  are  such  as  require  a  historic  exhibition 
and  unfolding.  Let  us  examine  this  statement  by  giving  only 
a  passing  glance  —  a  hint  of  what  steadfast  reflection  would 
discover  —  at  each  one. 

The  predicates  of  God  are  his  unity,  eternity,  immutability, 
and  sf)irituality.  Each  one  of  these  predicates  requires  for 
its  revelation  a  process  of  history.  The  unity  of  God  can 
be  known  only  as  it  is  revealed  through  the  diversity  of 
forms  in  which  the  revelation  of  the  one  God  is  made.  That 
there  is  one  God,  and  not  many,  may  be  received  by  the 
childlike  faith  which  accepts  unquestioning  the  original  tra¬ 
dition  of  monotheism.  That  there  is  only  one  God  is  scien¬ 
tifically  established  in  the  conflict  with  polytheism  more  and 
more  clearly,  as  the  unity  of  the  univei’se,  its  forces,  laws, 
order,  progress,  and  goal,  is  progressively  made  clearer  by 
advancing  scientific  research.  That  there  is  and  must  be 
one  God  is  made  certain,  as  philosophical  analysis  more 
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clearly  and  more  deeply  unfolds  the  necessary  postulate  of 
one  Absolute,  and  that  Absolute  a  person,  as  the  ground  of 
all  existence  and  progress.  The  unity  of  God  is  the  unity 
of  one  ])erson  amidst  changing  things  and  personalities ;  of 
one  ground  for  the  quickly  shifting,  but  interrelated  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  of  one  will  and  thought  combined  in  one  final 
])urpose  to  determine  and  secure  the  goal  of  the  world’s 
multiidicity  of  forces,  laws,  and  jjersons. 

Tlie  revelation  of  the  eternity  of  God  must  be  in  a  histor¬ 
ical  j)rocess.  The  ground  of  his  own  being  is  in  God ;  he  is 
the  only  self-existent  one.  But  the  long  stretches  of  time, 
the  ages  of  ages,  tlirough  which  he  is  engaged  in  making 
himself  known,  loved,  and  obeyed,  are  the  fixed  shores  which 
limit  our  conception  of  his  eternity.  Before  the  self-revela¬ 
tion  began,  he  was ;  should  this  self-revealing  terminate  its 
process,  he  would  be.  But  it  is  the  everlastingness,  to  our 
conception,  of  the  self-revelation,  the  forever  knowing  God 
as  at  work  to  make  himself  known,  which  gives  all  its 
substance  and  grandeur  to  his  eternity  as  known  by  us. 

The  revelation  of  the  immutability  of  God  must  be  in  a 
historical  process.  He  is  the  unchanging  in  his  being, 
predicates,  and  attributes  whom  wo  know  to  be  such  by 
contrast  with  the  changing  being  of  all  which  he  has  made. 

The  revelation  of  the  spirituality  of  God  is  in  a  process  of 
history.  It  is  I  in  the  microcosm  who  abide  as  the  ground 
of  all  1  experience,  acting  or  suffering ;  it  is  He,  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  who  abides  as  the  unchanging  ground  of  all  the  sul)- 
jects  and  objects  of  experience.  The  revelation  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  my  own  spirituality  to  me  is  in  the  fact  that  I 
can  bind  tlie  succession  of  phenomena,  which  have  been  and 
are  and  shall  be  to  me,  into  one,  and  call  them  mine.  That 
wliich  is  back  of  all,  and  unites  all  in  me,  is  spirit.  The 
binding  of  the  infinitely  vast  succession  and  concurrence  of 
])henomena  in  history,  past,  present,  and  yet  to  bo  made, 
constitutes  the  revelation  and  confirmation  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  who  is  in  and  through  them  all,  and  who  is  God. 

The  attributes  of  God,  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
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his  predicates  because  the  former,  unlike  the  latter,  express 
distinct  elements  in  the  divine  being,  require  for  their  reve¬ 
lation  a  process  of  history. 

The  attributes  of  the  divine  knowledge  are  the  omniscience 
and  the  wisdom  of  God.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  how  tlieir  revealing  implies  a  course  of  history.  The 
absolute  agreement  of  the  divine  knowledge  is  called  all¬ 
knowledge,  because  it  is  with  all  objects  of  knowledge. 
Without  a  process  of  history  there  are  no  objects  of  knowledge 
conceivable  by  us :  certainly  there  are  no  proofs  of  such 
knowledge  revealable  to  us  without  the  process  of  history. 
As  the  multiplicity,  the  intricacy,  and  subtileness  of  relations 
of  all  objects  of  knowledge  become  known  to  us,  we  know 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  knowledge.  We  learn  to  say  : 
He  knows  fully  all  these  things  of  which  I  know  scarcely 
anything  more  than  that  they  are,  and  knows  also  bound¬ 
lessly  more  beyond.  The  perfect  knowledge  of  all  possible 
ends  of  the  world,  and  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  the 
actual  divine  ends  —  the  wisdom  of  God  —  requires  for  its 
revelation  a  historic  process.  The  very  words  “  means  ” 
and  “  ends  ”  have  no  significance  except  as  parts  of  such  a 
process.  The  more  numerous  and  complicated  the  means, 
the  grander  and  more  remote  tlie  end,  the  more  manifold 
and  grand  becomes  the  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom.  It 
becoipes  to  our  thought  absolute  wisdom  when  it  is  seen  as 
establisliing  and  controlling  all  the  means,  and  as  having 
chosen  and  secured  the  best  end  from  the  beginning.  Choice 
and  knowledge  are  not,  however,  to  be  conceived  as  ever 
separated  in  the  divine  wisdom. 

The  attributes  of  the  divine  feeling  are  the  blessedness 
and  benevolent  happiness  of  God.  We  cannot  even  conceive 
of  the  fullest  divine  blessedness  without  the  actuality  or 
the  prospect  in  the  divine  mind  of  revealing  himself  to 
his  creatures  in  a  process  of  history ;  while  it  is,  we  are 
taught  by  religion,  the  happiness  of  God  to  work  for  the 
happiness  of  the  total  universe  which  he  creates. 

But  it  is  wlien  we  consider  the  attributes  of  that  omuipo- 
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tent  and  holy  will  of  God  which  is  the  centre  of  the  divine 
being  and  the  ground  of  the  universe, —  it  is  then  that  we 
understand  most  clearly  the  dependence  of  the  divine  self¬ 
revelation  upon  a  course  of  history.  Without  such  a  course 
the  metaphysical  attrilmte  of  the  divine  will,  the  omnii)otence 
of  God,  has  neither  scope  for  exercise  nor  minds  to  which 
it  may  become  known.  He  only  who  considei's  the  mighty 
power  of  God  in  history  can  get  any  adequate  glimpse  of 
the  divine  omnipotence.  Who  shall  comprehend  the  mighty 
working  of  that  will  whose  choice  gives  law,  and  whose  nisus 
is  the  spring  of  all  energy,  to  the  universe. 

The  crowning  majesty  of  this  truth  that  God  reveals 
himself  by  his  immanency  in  history  is,  however,  reached 
when  we  draw  near  to  the  hearth  of  spiritual  light  and  fire. 
The  Sinai  of  the  Divine  Being  is  that  twofold  ethical  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  divine  will  which  exhibits  itself  in  the  holy  love, 
and  the  derived,  though  necessarily  correlated,  holy  justice, 
of  God.  The  revelation  of  the  holiness  of  God  requires  a 
process  of  history.  Things  and  persons  must  work  them¬ 
selves  out  that  the  divijie  ground  of  their  being  may  be  seen 
to  be  a  just  and  loving  one.  Justice  is  exhibited  and  proved 
in  history  ;  so  also  love.  We  know  that  absolute  justice  has 
not  yet  vindicated  itself,  though  the  process  of  its  revelation 
lias  been  going  on  these  thousands  of  years.  Because  sen 
tence  against  an  evil  somewhat  or  some  one  is  not  executed 
speedily,  we  are  not  to  judge  that  justice  will  never  be  done 
at  all.  Divine  justice  is  entangled  in  this  process  of  be¬ 
coming  ;  it  is  absolute  ;  but  it  is  revealed  by  degrees  and 
stages,  by  partial  instalments  and  payments,  by  hints  of 
what  is  yet  to  come.  The  effect  of  the  total  process  will  be 
to  make  absolute  justice  appear.  And  how  grand  is  such 
justice  !  —  biding  its  time,  struggling,  so  to  speak,  with  em¬ 
barrassments  and  temporary  defeats,  yet  calmly  conscious  of 
the  certainty  of  the  end. 

And  how  otherwise  than  in  a  process  of  history  could  the 
adorable  and  holy  love  of  God  obtain  a  self-revealing  ?  The 
end  of  love  is  in  the  goal  of  the  process.  The  endurance  of 
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love  —  the  long-suffering  of  our  God  —  is  revealed  in  the 
process.  He  waits  for  the  reception  in  its  fulness  of  the 
self-revelation  of  his  love.  His  veracity  is  shown  as  he 
keeps  to  the  heart  during  the  ages  the  promise  which  he 
perpetually  breaks  to  the  ear.  His  pity  is  toward  the  weary 
race  of  men,  as  they  move  onward  in  history  toward  that 
goal  for  the  race  which  his  grace  has  prepared. 

Let  any  thoughtful  reader  consider  how  impossible  (with 
an  impossibility  dependent  ultimately,  of  course,  upon  the 
will  of  God)  for  the  divine  goodness  to  make  itself  felt 
otherwise  than  in  and  through  a  course  of  history.  Only  the 
doctrine  of  a  process  of  unfolding^  of  a  revelation  in  history, 
can  save  to  thought  the  goodness  of  God.  The  postulate  of 
the  intellectual  nature  of  man  is  the  existence  of  absolute 
truth  ;  the  postulate  of  his  aesthetical  nature  is  the  existence 
of  absolute  beauty ;  the  postulate  of  his  ethical  nature  is  the 
existence  of  absolute  goodness.  The  full  revelation,  the 
growing  confirmation,  of  this  absolute  goodness  must  be  in 
a  process  of  unfolding.  Absolute  goodness  is  wise,  infinite, 
and  perfect.  The  wisdom  of  absolute  goodness  requires  for 
its  display  a  vast  field  of  intricate  relations  in  the  midst  of 
whicli  its  discriminations  may  be  made.  Ranges  and  variety 
of  character,  number  and  variety  of  influences  bearing  upon 
the  development  of  character,  subtile  and  varied  distributions 
of  happiness  and  pain  in  order  to  reward  or  promote  char¬ 
acter —  these  conditions,  which  are  inseparable  from  a  process 
in  history,  all  reveal  the  wisdom  of  absolute  goodness. 
Time,  so  vast  in  its  reaches  that  we  cannot  but  call  it  ever¬ 
lasting,  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  divine 
benevolence.  Meantime  we  believe  in  the  absolute  goodness 
of  God  ;  but  meantime,  also,  we  inherit  the  faith  of  tlie  ages, 
which  has  been  begotten,  and  will  be  increasingly  confirmed, 
l»y  tbe  experience  of  the  ages.  The  faith  of  the  child,  and  of 
that  portion  in  its  childhood  of  the  race  which  receives  the 
earlier  revelation  of  monotheism,  accepts  unquestioning  at 
first  the  doctrine  of  the  goodness  of  God.  But  facts  within 
and  without  are  largely  against  the  doctrine.  The  Eternal 
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Spirit  in  history,  while  it  prepares  the  souls  of  the  believing 
for  a  higher  and  more  rational  faith,  at  the  same  time  is 
converting  these  seemingly  opposing,  into  confirming,  facts. 
The  mistakes  of  God’s  goodness,  as  they  appear  to  those 
who  trust  the  judgment  for  the  hour  of  a  heart  without  a 
firmly  abiding  trust,  become  through  history  proofs  of  his 
wisdom  in  goodness.  Absolute  goodness  cannot  be  revealed 
in  ajtplication  only  to  objects  few  in  number  and  uncompli¬ 
cated  in  relations.  Absolute  goodness  is  also  infinite ;  that 
is,  it  includes  an  inconceivably  vast  number  of  objects  in  all 
their  relations.  It  is  without  conceivable  limit  of  number. 
That  it  may  appear  so  requires  a  course  of  history.  Not  a 
few  men  have  the  conceit  that  they  can  be  wisely  and  per¬ 
fectly  good  toward  a  limited  number  of  objects  (though  we 
suspect  that  the  effort  to  actualize  the  conceit  in  tlie  case  of 
a  single  child  would  be  likely  to  result  in  flic  destruction  of 
both  conceit  and  child).  What  goodness,  however,  but 
absolute  goodness,  penetrates  everywhere  ?  In  the  divine 
love  flowers  bloom  and  grasses  grow,  birds  fly  and  fishes 
swim,  man  is  born,  flourishes,  decays,  and  dies,  souls  unfold 
their  powers  and  acquire  powers  eternal,  nations  rise  and 
fall,  after  weaving  their  threads  into  the  great  pattern  of 
the  world’s  universal  destiny.  In  the  divine  love  the  course 
of  history  is  run  around  that  central  sun  whose  coming  to 
the  sight  of  man  is  but  the  manifestation  in  time  of  the 
eternal,  redeeming  divine  love./  The  boundless  extent,  the 
infiniteness,  of  absolute  goodness  is  revealed  in  a  course  of 
history. 

But  the  goodness  of  God  is  absolute,  because  in  all  the 
infinite  range  of  its  application  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  wisdom 
which  guides  it,  or  in  its  own  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
love.  This  perfection  of  that  benevolence  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  history  cannot,  of  course,  be  demonstrated  or  scien¬ 
tifically  proved.  It  is  a  part  of  the  total  conclusion  at  which 
we  arrive  both  by  faith  and  argument,  viz.  that  all  power, 
wisdom,  and  holiness  are  united  in  one  absolute  person  whom 
we  call  God.  In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  benevo- 
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lence  of  God  is  perfect,  the  heart  runs  a  long  way  in  advance 
of  the  head.  As  lias  been  said,  the  conclusion  is  part  of 
that  one  great  and  logical  conclusion  from  tlie  laws  and  facts 
of  all  other  finite  being,  and  through  the  intuitions,  desires, 
aspirations,  and  traditional  biases  of  our  own  being  to  the 
nature  of  that  absolute  being  which  underlies  and  explains 
all  the  rest.  It  is,  however,  as  somewliat  different  from  a 
merely  logical  conclusion  that  we  receive  the  truth  of  the 
perfection  of  divine  goodness.  The  truth  comes  in  response 
to  a  longing,  as  food  for  an  aspiration,  as  quieting  for  a 
condition  of  soul  which  would  otherwise  be  one  of  ceaseless 
unrest. 

An  analysis  of  the  idea  of  God  has  shown  how  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  each  one  of  its  elements  requires  a  historic  process. 
God  becomes  known  to  man,  as  God  is,  through  the  un¬ 
folding  of  history.  The  doctrine  of  divine  revelation,  then, — 
the  doctrine  that  we  have  any  real  and  verified  knowledge  of 
the  divine,  —  can  be  maintained  only  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  immanency  of  God  in  history.  I  have  said 
that  the  necessary  dependence  of  the  divine  self-revelation 
upon  a  historic  process  is  seen  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  man.  After  what  has  been  written  in  this  and  the  three 
preceding  Articles,  we  need  not  dwell  at  length  upon  this 
thought.  The  very  conception  of  a  revelation  from  God 
to  man  implies  truth  about  the  divine  as  an  object,  from  the 
divine  as  a  source,  in  the  human  soul  as  a  subject,  of  revela¬ 
tion.  Revelation  is  actualized,  accomplislies  its  result,  as 
fast  and  as  far  as  it  becomes  a  condition  of  tlie  soul  in  man. 
And,  moreover,  as  we  have  been  employed  in  seeing,  the 
condition  of  the  soul  in  man,  considered  as  an  organ  of  tlie 
divine  self-revelation,  gives  conditions  to  the  nature  of  the 
revelation  made.  What  man  knows  of  God  depends  upon 
wdiat  man  is;  conversely,  what  man  is  results  from  the 
degree  of  perfection  in  man  of  the  divine  self-revelation. 

If  w'e  know  anything  with  certainty  from  a  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  w'e  know  that  man  is  himself  in  a  process  of  unfolding. 
The  intellectual,  ethical,  and  religious  forces,  if  not  the 
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j)liysical,  which  enter  into  human  history,  are  not  stationary, 
but  are  gatliering  increments  from  age  to  age.  The  attempts 
to  explain  all  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
forces,  and  to  attribute  to  man’s  unfolding  in  history  the 
strict  doctrine  of  a  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces, 
are  ludicrously  lame  and  impotent.  That  forces  intellectual, 
ethical,  and  religious  are  increasing  in  time  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  source  of  these  forces  in  the  self-revelation  of 
God.  But  that  they  are  increasing  shows  the  necessity  of 
such  a  manner  of  this  revelation  as  shall  undergo  a  process 
of  becoming.  Children  cannot  know  God  as  do  adult  minds. 
To  them  he  is  a  sort  of  unseen  parent,  by  no  means  so  real, 
and  scarcely  so  knowing  and  potent,  as  the  })arents  whom 
they  see.  The  race  in  its  childhood  cannot  know  God  as 
can  the  race  in  its  adult  mind.  The  race,  moreover,  in  all 
its  prevalent  low  condition  of  morality  and  spirituality, 
cannot  receive  more  than  a  hint  of  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
self-revealing  which  awaits  its  improved  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  All  the  religions  of  history,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
true,  have  been  fragmentary  revelations  of  God.  They  have 
been  perverted  and  limited,  so  far  as  they  have  been  false, 
by  the  ignorance  and  sin  of  the  souls  whose  religions  they 
were.  All  but  Christianity  have  been  like  light  through 
chinks  and  crannies,  like  twilight  before  dawn.  And  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  will  prove  its  permanent  and  universal  quality 
'by  its  power  to  stand  as  the  revelation  of  God  the  Redeemer, 
ever  in  advance  of  advancing  manhood.  The  same  One  who 
reveals  himself  in  history  adapts  his  self-revelation  to  the 
growth  of  man  in  history. 

To  religious  faith  the  goal  of  human  history  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  union  in  perfection  which  is  now  prevented 
by  human  crudeness  and  sin,  but  which  is  to  exist  between 
God  and  the  soul  of  man.  The  dominant  idea  in  history  is 
a  spiritual  one ;  it  is  redemption  resulting  in  union  of  the 
redeemed  with  God.  But  the  redemption  to  be  accomplished 
comes  only  in  a  historic  process.  As  the  condition  in  re¬ 
demption  of  all  the  powers  of  man  —  rational,  emotional, 
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voluntary  —  changes,  the  degree  of  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  self-revelation  chai>ges  also.  Christianity  —  as  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  consider  its  relations 
to  the  concept  of  God  —  was  given  to  man  in  germinal 
condition,  in  a  process  of  history,  and  is  still  hastening  on¬ 
ward  in  the  fuller  unfolding  of  its  latent  powers.  It  is  a 
living  religion  ;  by  its  life  and  growth  it  gives  ever  new 
proof  that  it  is  in  very  truth  the  revelation  of  a  living  Re¬ 
deemer  and  God.  Its  centre  is  immovable,  eternally  fixed  ; 
its  great  outlines  are  already  indelibly  sketched ;  its  picture 
is  before  us,  drawn  once  for  all  by  hands  that  moved  by  the 
divine  inbreathing.  Tliat  picture  is  the  record  of  God  in 
history  as  it  is  given  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But 
the  world  has  as  yet  scarcely  begun  to  realize  what  a  revela¬ 
tion  in  history  of  God  is  this.  As  the  life  of  Christianity 
penetrates  and  moulds  more  and  more  the  inner  life  of 
humanity,  it  will  improve  the  conditions  which  now  limit 
the  divine  self-revelation  to  man.  All  actualized  self-revela¬ 
tion  of  God  is  founded  in  the  union  (normal  or  ideal)  of  the 
human  and  the  divine.  It  is  the  highest  grade  of  this 
revelation  when  the  supernatural  element  is  so  infused  into 
human  nature  as  wholly  to  animate  and  control  it ;  then  the 
union  between  God  and  man  is  fully  realized.  This  is  the 
life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

I  have  said,  “  We  can  detect  in  the  actual  course  of  history 
thus  far  realized  certain  elements  of  the  divine  self-revelation 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  been  progressively  disclosed 
in  history ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  human  soul,  the 
organ  of  the  divine  self-revealing,  has  been  progressively 
prepared  to  receive  in  fuller  measure  these  expanding  ele¬ 
ments.”  I  must  now,  in  the  third  place,  illustrate,  thougli 
only  very  briefly  and  imjjerfectly,  this  statement.  As  with 
other  great  ideas,  so  with  this  pre-eminently  great  idea  of 
God,  a  certain  order  and  progress  of  development  can  be 
traced  in  history.  .The  ordinary  reasoning  of  atheistic 
evolution  is  this  :  because  the  idea  of  God  has  been  subject 
to  evolution,  therefore  there  is  no  God.  What  reasoning 
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can  be  more  self-stultifying  ?  The  unfolding  in  history  of 
this  idea  is  itself  one  of  the  most  convincing  j)roofs  of  the 
reality  of  a  {Xirsonal  God.  What  combiner  of  tlie  forces  of 
history  has  evolved  from  and  in  them  this  marvellous,  en¬ 
nobling,  and  comprehensive  idea,  which  so  overtops,  and  at 
the  same  time  explains,  all  these  forces  tliemselves  ?  To 
increase  the  admitted  real  contents  of  tlie  concept,  and, 
therefore,  empty  it  at  once  of  all  reality,  this  is  strange 
use  of  argument  indeed !  Yet  just  this  is  what  atheistic 
evolution  attempts  to  do  in  all  treatment  of  the  idea  of 
God.  We  have  discovered  more  of  force ;  therefore  there 
is  no  omnipotent  God.  We  are  resolving  all  forces  into 
modifications  of  one  force ;  therefore  there  is  no  unity  of 
God.  We  know  a  vast  and  growing  deal  about  law ;  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  lawgiver.  We  have  discovered  a  wonderful 
plan  upon  which  the  universe  is  constructed,  —  a  plan  which 
involves  all  things  and  persons,  from  the  homogeneous  gas 
at  the  beginning  to  our  own  brains  at  the  end  ;  therefore, 
and  because  we  cannot  find  any  collection  of  ganglionic  nerve- 
matter  large  enough  to  serve  such  a  purpose,  there  is  no 
infinite  mind.  We  can  tell  how  all  the  ideas  of  so-called 
ethics  emerge  from  mere  beastly  impulse,  though,  as  we 
admit  of  all  men  most  proudly  and  most  gladly,  we  are 
bound  in  our  conduct  to  recognize  tbe  pre-eminence  into 
which  by  evolution  they  have  hoisted  themselves ;  but  the 
most  important  conclusion  is  this  —  therefore  there  is  no 
ethical  Ruler,  no  moral  Governor  and  Judge,  of  the  universe. 
These  arguments,  and  more  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar  almost  ad  infinitum^  and  quite  ad  navseam. 

The  doctrine  of  God  in  history  traces  the  unfolding  of  the 
great  idea  of  God,  that  it  may  discover  and  report  the  method 
according  to  which  the  divine  one  has  made  a  revelation  of 
himself  to  the  human  soul.  The  great  law  of  this  method  is 
that  of  a  correspondence  between  the  process  of  the  divine 
self-revelation  and  the  growth  in  capacity  of  the  organ  of  that 
revelation.  All  human  science,  art,  philosophy,  government, 
religions,  and  transcendently  the  Christian  religion,  may  be 
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looked  upon  as  involved  in  and  constituting  this  process.  All 
the  increase  in  liumaii  powers  of  knowing,  trusting,  loving, 
and  obeying  God,  are  growth  in  the  capacity  of  this  organ. 

The  idea  of  God  in  its  unfolding  in  liistory  shows  certain 
elements  abiding  amidst  all  the  process  of  unfolding.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  that  “  original,  undeveloped,  germinal 
monotheism  ”  of  which  Ulrici  speaks ;  but  in  such  mono¬ 
theism  these  elements  are  themselves,  of  course,  found  in 
undeveloped  and  germinal  form.  Aside  from  any  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  we  think  that  tliis  form  of 
religion  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  original  form 
of  the  self-revelation  of  God  to  the  race.  By  it  God  is  con¬ 
ceived,  in  very  simple  and  primary  fashion,  as  the  cause  of 
tlie  various  surrounding  phenomena  otherwise  unexplained 
to  the  human  mind,  and  as  also,  in  some  degree,  the  Fatlier 
and  Guardian  of  men  and  their  affairs.  Tlie  condition  of 
manhood  which  bears  a  necessary  correspondence  to  this 
form  of  the  divine  self-revelation  is  also  undeveloped  and 
germinal ;  but  it  is  the  true  norm  and  germ  of  all  subsequent 
right  religious  development.  It  is  to  be  seen,  in  the  best 
estate  which  it  attains  outside  of  the  Scriptures,  as  portrayed 
by  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas  or  by  the  earliest  history  and 
poetry  of  Rome  and  Greece.  Its  bright  consummate  flower 
for  all  time  is  that  patriarch  who  obeyed  the  divine  call  with 
the  pure  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  to 
become  himself  a  dividing  line  in  all  subsequent  history. 
In  corrupter  or  obscurer  forms  its  elements  are  still  retained 
in  those  religions  which,  like  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  later  Romans  and  Greeks,  divide  into  two 
sections  the  same  nationalities,  with  an  esoteric  monotlieism 
for  the  initiated,  and  an  exoteric  polytheism  or  fetichism  for 
the  people  at  large.  But  even  in  the  grossest  and  cruellest 
forms  of  religious  beliefs,  sujjerstitions,  and  rites  the  divine 
self-revelation  is  to  be  detected ;  all  smeared  over,  to  be  sure, 
with  filth  of  human  corruption,  all  stained  over  with  tlie 
blood  shed  by  human  terror,  selfishness,  and  hatred,  yet  still 
retaining  for  the  thoughtful  student  of  history  those  indelible 
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characteristics  which  mark  its  lieavenly  nature  and  origin. 
For  the  debased  soul  of  the  devotees  of  sucli  gods,  the  gods 
they  worship  seem  the  true  correlate.  Yet  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  true  conception  of  God  are  not  wanting  to 
even  these  lowest  conceptions.  And  how  quickly,  under 
given  favoring  circumstances,  these  dwarfed  and  contorted 
elements  can  be  changed  into  the  factors  of  an  elevating  and 
controlling  idea  of  the  divine,  the  history  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  furnishes  constant  testimony.  Yet,  again,  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  to  dispense  wholly  with  the  elements  of  time  in  the 
forming  of  a  consistent  and  wholly  symmetrical  concept  of 
God,  the  history  of  the  same  Christian  missions  furnishes 
equally  abundant  testimony. 

We  should,  however,  form  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the 
method  of  the  divine  self-revealing  if  we  sliould  restrict  the 
growtli  of  its  elements  to  the  growth  of  religion,  technically 
so  called.  Some  of  the  elements  of  the  concept  of  God  are 
of  their  nature  such  as  to  depend  directly,  and  therefore 
very  largely,  upon  the  development  of  the  pliilosophical  side  of 
man.  Two  distinguishing  sets  of  elements,  two  corresponding 
great  streams  of  tendency  can  be  discerned  in  the  unfolding 
in  history  of  man’s  idea  of  God.  The  one  of  these  is  estal)- 
lished  mainly  by,  and  mainly  appeals  to,  the  philosophic  part 
of  human  nature ;  it  constitutes  man’s  idea  of  God  as  the 
Absolute,  as  the  one  whose  will  and  thought  are  at  the 
ground  of  all  other  being.  The  other  of  these  two  sets  of 
olements  is  chiefly  craved  and  established  by  the  heart,  or 
the  emotional  and  ethical  part  of  human  nature ;  it  consti¬ 
tutes  man’s  idea  of  God  as  our  Father,  as  the  one  who 
controls  us  with  the  moral  law,  and  is  worthy  of  our  trust 
and  love.  I  think  history  shows  us  that  philosophical  inquiry 
into  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  world  and  religious  feeling 
after  the  All-Father  must  join  hands  to  form  the  truest  idea 
of  God.  Does  it  not  also  show  us  that  they  do  come,  on  tlie 
whole,  and  given  time  enough,  to  join  hands  ?  Does  it  not 
show  us,  still  farther,  that  it  is  this  inquiry  after  the  ground 
of  things  and  persons  by  a  soul  which  being  naturally  (that 
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is,  by  its  own  fixed  law  and  order)  ethical  and  religious, 
must  believe  in  the  Heavenly  Father  —  that  it  is  this  inquiry 
wliich  lies  at  the  foundation  even  of  all  false  religions  ? 

Now,  the  attempt  is  often  made  by  thinkers  upon  the 
science  of  religion  to  effect  a  divorce  between  these  two  sets 
of  elements.  But  how  ineffectual  the  attempt  must  he, 
and  ought  to  he,  the  solidarity  of  the  very  idea  of  God 
clearly  proves.  For;  when  analyzed  throughout,  the  two 
propositions  that  God  is  the  Absolute  and  that  he  is  our 
Father  in  heaven  are  seen  to  involve  each  the  other.  The 
statement  that  God  is  the  Absolute,  the  self-existent.  First 
and  Immanent  Cause  of  the  universe  is,  indeed,  directed 
toward  the  philosophical  side  of  human  nature.  It  is  tlie 
philosopher’s  way  of  speaking  of  God.  But  if  it  he  without 
unworthy  mental  reservations,  without  pantheistic  restric¬ 
tions  and  fatalistic  crudities,  it  leads  on  to  the  confession 
which  the  heart  craves :  We  are  thy  children,  and  tliou  art 
our  Fatlier.  Even  avowed  pantheists  cannot  avoid  speaking 
in  a  figure  of  speech  which  betrays  the  foolish  attempt  they 
have  made  to  separate  by  a  fixed  gulf  between  the  real  Abso¬ 
lute  and  the  Heavenly  Fatlier.  He  who  is  the  real  ground  of 
all  being  is  the  real  ground  of  etliical  and  free  human  being, 
is  therefore  himself  ethical  and  free  in  his  relations  to  such 
being.  Even  according  to  purely  philosophical  ideas,  when  the 
ground  of  a  vast  system  of  ethical  and  free  beings  is  called 
Absolute,  without  being  himself  thought  of  as  ethical  and  free, 
the  name  is  too  good  for  the  thing.  And  furthermore,  if  there 
is  an  actual  work  of  redemption  going  forward  in  the  world, 
this  too  must  have  the  Absolute  whom  faith  calls  God  for  its 
primal  and  immanent  source  of  life.  It  is  as  the  ethical  and 
free  author  and  immanent  source  of  redemption  that  we  call 
God  our  Father  in  heaven.  Of  course,  we  are  all  well  aware 
that  such  argument  as  this  proves  quite  impotent  with  those 
whose  entire  point  of  view  regarding  not  only  God,  but  also 
human  nature,  is  so  different  from  the  Christian.  Impotent 
or  not  with  such  individuals,  it  does  serve  to  show  that  their 
absolute  is  no  real  Absolute,  not  having  the  qualities  which 
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are  tliose  of  the  Being  who  can  be  considered  the  First  and 
Immanent  Cause  of  the  universe.  Because  he  is  not  a  per¬ 
sonal  Redeemer  their  absolute  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  rela¬ 
tive,  a  lower  section  of  the  universe  itself.  They  have  fallen 
into  the  anthropomorphic  littleness  of  defining  the  Absolute 
by  a  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  relative. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  give  the  cry  of  the  heart, 
and  say,  “  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,”  without,  though 
unconsciously,  acknowledging  our  philosophic  faith  in  God 
as  the  Absolute.  Man  is  so  interlocked  by  cause  and  effect 
with  all  the  universe  below  and  around  him,  he  so  stands 
a  microcosm  amidst  the  macrocosm,  a  crowning  and  culmi¬ 
nating  product  of  creative  force,  that  his  Father  in  heaven 
can  be  no  other  than  the  one  First  and  Immanent  Cause  of 
the  universe. 

We  could  wish  that  Christian  apologists  would  never 
again  instigate  or  further  the  attempt  to  break  up  the 
unity  of  the  divine  self-revelation  as  it  comes  from  all 
the  various  channels  of  revelation  into  the  one  soul  of 
man.  To  love,  trust,  and  obey  God  we  are  not  required 
to  give  up  all  thought  upon  his  being  and  attributes,  but 
rather  to  endeavor  most  strenuously  to  think  up  toward 
them.  Nor  need  the  result  of  the  loftiest  human  thinking 
be  other  than  to  foster  and  give  reasonable  basis  to  the 
heart's  utmost  adoration  and  love.  We  may  be  sure  that 
God  in  history  will  suffer  the  race  to  be  satisfied  neither 
with  the  exclusively  or  superlatively  intellectual,  nor  with 
the  exclusively  or  superlatively  emotional,  conception  of 
himself.  The  safety  which  lies  in  a  predominantly  ethical 
conception  of  God  comes  largely  from  the  fact  that  it  so 
satisfies  and  controls  both  the  reason  and  the  affections  of 
man.  The  true  end  of  all  philosophical  inquiry  into  the 
divine  being  is  a  broader  and  more  reasonable  childlike  faith 
in,  and  service  of,  God.  But  he  who  proposes  to  reach  the 
end  by  dispensing  in  history  with  the  inquiry  will  surely 
have  less  breadth  and  reason,  but  not  surely  more  humility 
and  sweetness,  to  his  faith. 
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The  two  sets  of  elements  of  which  I  have  spoken  have  by 
no  means  always  grown  together  and  alike  in  history.  The 
undue  predominance  of  either  one  in  any  individual  nation 
or  era  of  history  has,  of  course,  marred  or  distorted  the 
corresponding  concept  of  God.  Individuals,  nations,  and 
eras  have  been  more  distinctively  infused  with  one  or  more 
of  the  several  elements  of  this  great  concept,  and  with  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  great  streams  of  tendency.  It 
would  doubtless  appear  almost  insulting  to  certain  great 
leaders  of  modern  thought  to  trace  their  denial  of  God  —  or 
rather  their  abnormal  idea  of  God,  through  the  seizure  with 
the  left  hand  of  certain  elements  of  this  idea,  while  shutting 
the  right  hand  against  other  elements  —  to  the  same  ten¬ 
dencies  which  in  lower  peoples  and  earlier  times  have  resulted 
in  the  grossest  fetichism.  Such  a  tracing  might,  however, 
justly  be  made. 

The  illustration  of  this  thought  concerning  the  method  of 
the  self-revelation  of  God  in  history  by  certain  conclusions 
drawn  from  phenomena  in  the  midst  of  which  we  arc  still 
living  will  close  this  discussion.  These  conclusions  are 
drawn  with  the  confidence  of  personal  convictions,  and  yet 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  the  great  difficulty  which  always 
accompanies  the  attempt  to  judge,  in  any  broad  way,  the 
divine  intent  of  our  own  present.  The  interpretation  of 
God  in  the  history  of  the  present  is  with  God  in  the  history 
of  the  future.  Things  appear,  however,  as  in  a  wondrous 
course  of  preparation  for  the  enlarged  revelation  of  God  in 
the  history  of  the  near  future.  The  hope  is  not  altogether 
without  warrant  that  the  two  streams  of  tendency  which 
bear  upon  them  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Absolute  and  the  idea 
of  God  as  our  Father  in  heaven  are  about  to  unite,  and  flow 
henceforth  together  with  a  fuller  current.  We  have  no  great 
reason  to  expect  a  speedy  millennium.  What  the  boastful 
nineteenth  century  has  done  through  its  inventions  and 
science  to  lift  up  the  race  has  still  left  the  race  some  appre¬ 
ciable  distance  from  al)soliite  perfection.  And  already  an 
undertone  of  sadness  from  the  jx)etry,  philosophy,  and  per- 
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sonal  confessions  of  the  period  is  breaking  up  through  the 
thin  melody  which  has  been  extemporized  in  token  of  on¬ 
coming  triumph.  Whetlier  we  look  into  the  novels  of  George 
Eliot  or  the  pessimistic  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  and 
Hartmann,  we  may  alike  conclude  that  the  race  has  not  yet 
got  into  condition  speedily  to  redeem  itself,  after  di.s])ensing 
with  the  work  in  Christianity  of  our  Redeemer  and  God. 
Nor  can  we  conclude  by  looking  at  Christianity  in  its  present 
form  and  work,  that  the  church  is  just  on  the  point  of  rea|> 
ing  its  final  harvest.  We  confess  to  the  impression  that  tlie 
same  One  who  has  conducted  his  work  of  self-revelation  and 
redemption  through  the  many  centuries  of  the  past,  will  con¬ 
tinue  that  same  work  through  many  centuries  in  time  to 
come. 

We  can  scarcely,  however,  be  excused  from  seeing  that 
the  present  is  a  great  era  in  the  divine  work  of  self-revealing. 
The  material  for  a  vastly  expanded  idea  of  God,  both  as  the 
First  and  Immanent  Cause  of  the  universe  and  as  our  Father 
in  heaven,  seems  rapidly  preparing.  God  is  in  this  work  of 
preparing.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  influences  of  so- 
called  modern  science  and  of  present  philosophy  are  likely  to 
modify  the  conception  of  God  held  by  those  who  come  under 
these  influences.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  modern  sciences  of 
nature  or  the  recent  developments  of  philosophy  have  changed 
or  added  any  essential  elements  of  the  great  concept.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  emphasized  and  expanded 
certain  elements.  The  unfolding  of  the  idea  of  God  in  his¬ 
tory  will  not  be  ultimately  damaged,  but  rather  the  more  built 
up  toward  perfection  by  all  this.  It  might  as  well  be  under¬ 
stood  that  —  the  reverse  of  a  certain  popular  supposition  — 
theology  propo.ses  to  take  all  the  entrenchments  of  atheistic 
science  and  philosophy,  and  convert  them  into  defences  and 
strongholds  of  faith.  The  complaints  made  against  theology 
for  the  way  it  shifts  its  line  of  battle  are  more  amusing  than 
alarming.  Certainly  it  can  accept  and  use  for  its  own  pur¬ 
poses  anything  that  science  and  philosophy  prove  true ;  this 
ability  is  a  proof  of  the  essential  truth  of  its  own  teachings. 
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To  be  sure  it  persecuted  Galileo  for  declaring  to  be  true  what 
it  now  itself  uses  as  a  proof  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  ;  it 
changed  its  six  literal  days  of  creation  into  time-long  periods, 
when  geology  pressed  hard  upon  its  interpretations.  But 
one  of  the  difficult  questions  whicli  atheists  and  agnostics 
have  to  answer  is  just  this  :  Why  does  theistic  faith  maintain 
its  life  and  continuity  of  development  while  enduring  these 
changes  ?  Shall  we  reason  because  the  idea  of  God  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  evolution,  therefore  there  is  no  God  ;  or  shall  we 
reason,  because  the  very  ground,  explanation,  and  centre  of 
all  evolution  is  in  the  idea  of  God,  therefore  there  must  be  a 
God  ?  The  conception  of  God  as  the  Absolute  has  been 
greatly  enriclied  and  confirmed  by  the  modern  advances  of 
science  and  {diilosopliy.  For  this  fact  we  do  not  call  hurrah 
over  an  impersonal  somewhat  called  science  ;  we  thank  a 
personal  God,  our  Father  in  heaven. 

In  what  elements  especially  the  concept  of  God  has  been 
thus  enriched  and  confirmed,  let  us  now  briefly  inquire. 
Certain  of  these  elements  are  close  at  hand.  The  modern 
sciences  of  nature  have  disclosed  vast  ranges  and  subtile  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  forces  of  nature  hitherto  unknown.  Of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  force  they  liave  made,  and  can  make,  no 
disclosure.  The  metaphysical  attribute  of  the  divine  will  is 
omnipotence.  When  the  omnipotent  will  is  acknowledged 
as  the  ground  of  all  these  forces,  this  element  of  the  concept 
of  God  is  seen  as  enriched  and  confirmed  by  the  material 
furnislied  from  the  sciences  of  nature.  These  sciences  have 
been  very  hard  at  work  to  prove  the  unity  of  tlieir  forces,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces. 
How  much  the  proof  still  lacks  he  who  has  read  Ulrici’s  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  various  attempts  may  judge  for  himself.  Back 
of  all  the  forces  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc., however  they 
niuy  prove  to  ])e  related,  and  in  all  tlic  products  of  these 
forces,  is  the  one  co-ordinating  force  whicli  builds  the  unity 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  universe  with  these  forces.  This 
greatly  enlarged  view  of  the  unity  in  multiplicity  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  confirms  and  enriches  another  element  in  the  concep- 
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tion  of  God  as  the  Absolute.  The  only  real  unity  of  which 
we  know  any  tiling  is  unity  of  personality  ;  this  is  the  nature 
of  the  divine  unity. 

Tlie  TrpoiTov  ylr€vSo<i  of  modern  atheistic  science  is  its 
denial  of  final  purpose  in  nature.  Trendelenburg  has  truly 
remarked  ^  that  the  denial  of  final  purj)ose,  the  exaltation  to 
a  place  of  sufficiency  of  so-called  efficient  causes,  is  much 
worthier  the  name  of  atheism  (for  examide,  in  the  system  of 
Spinoza)  than  “  the  dreaded  sentence  that  God  is  the  imma¬ 
nent  cause  of  things.”  Indeed,  this  dreaded  sentence  is  not 
atheism  at  all,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian 
theism.  It  is  the  position  to  which  theology  is  more  and 
more  driven  in  its  conflict  with  scientific  atheism.  The  posi¬ 
tion  must,  however,  be  so  taken  as  to  hold  two  truths  while 
holding  the  position ;  viz.  (1)  The  transcendency  and  self- 
conscious  personality  of  God,  and  (2)  The  real  personality 
—  i.e.  endowed  with  freedom  —  of  man. 

But  atheistic  science  is  unwittingly  convicting  itself  of  its 
own  TTpSyrov  ilreOSov.  The  modern  sciences  of  nature  have 
gathered  and  displayed  vast,  subtile,  and  intricate  phenomena, 
which  all  enrich  and  confirm  the  ancient  doctrine  of  final 
purpose  in  nature,  and  thus  enrich  and  confirm  also  those 
elements  of  the  concept  of  God  which  represent  his  thought 
and  will  as  immanent  in  nature.  All  the  discoveries  of  sci¬ 
ence  are  not  only  of  efficient  causes,  but  also  of  final  pur¬ 
poses.  All  the  experiments  of  science  presuppose  the  reality 
of  final  purpose  in  nature.  For,  in  ex{)eriment  we  combine 
efficient  causes,  so  far  as  they  are  under  our  control,  in 
definite  combinations,  in  order  that  we  may  attain  a  result 
which  has  been  conceived  as  a  result  l)y  the  mind  before  it 
becomes  an  actualized  result.  In  all  scientific  experiments 
thought  precedes,  sketches  the  plan  of  combination  with  an 
end  in  view  ;  will  follows  thought,  and  accomplishes  the  com¬ 
binations.  For  ])hilosophical  theology  the  whole  })recedes 
the  }>arts  ;  and  being  a  whole  of  thought  it  gives  conditions 
to  the  parts,  actualizes  them,  and  makes  them  means  to  ends. 

^  Untersuchungen,  ii.  p.  45. 
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The  objective  validity  of  the  theological  conception  of  final 
purix>se,  of  thought  and  will  at  the  ground  of  things,  has  been 
illustrated  by  modern  science,  as  in  innumerable  other  dis¬ 
coveries,  so  also  very  curiously  by  what  it  has  revealed  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturae.  The  healing  power  of  nature  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  reality  of  final  purpose  in  a  twofold  manner. 
First,  it  is  itself  an  instance  of  design  ;  it  is  a  provision  in¬ 
herent  in  organic  life  adapted  to  minister,  and  actually  minis¬ 
tering,  to  the  perpetuity  of  that  life.  But  second,  this  healing 
power  of  nature  seems  to  have  a  higher  significance  than  a 
mere  part  of  one  design,  in  that  it  manifests  a  special  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  organism  to  maintain  its  own  existence  as 
an  organism.  The  vis  medicatrix  shows  —  to  speak  figura¬ 
tively  —  a  pliysician’s  instinct  to  save,  and  a  comprehension 
of  the  relation  between  the  life  of  the  organism  as  a  whole 
and  the  different  organs  of  the  total  organism.  The  modern 
sciences  liave  greatly  enriched  and  confirmed  tlie  ancient 
doctrine  of  tliought  as  an  element  of  the  Absolute.  Tliat 
there  is  no  caprice  in  the  Absolute,  that  there  is  reason  and 
order  in  the  working  of  the  divine  will,  is  a  truth  also  enriched 
and  confirmed  by  recent  scientific  researches. 

“  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,”  the  goddess  of  modern 
biology.  Have  we  not  heard  her  praises  sounded  to  drown 
the  voice  of  the  apostles  of  the  living  God.  But  both  the 
goddess  and  her  devotees  may  be  turned  into  unwilling  apos¬ 
tles.  For,  the  researches  of  the  modern  sciences  of  nature- 
have  enriched  and  confirmed  the  conception  of  God  as  the 
ultimate  and  immanent  source  of  all  life.  Life  is,  and  ever 
will  be  (modesty  does  not  forbid  such  a  prophecy),  the  rock 
of  offence  for  scientific  materialism.  This  is  not  simply  be¬ 
cause  all  known  efficient  causes  serve  so  ill  to  explain  its 
phenomena,  but  rather  because  life  is  the  crowning  exhibition 
and  abiding  seat  of  final  purpose.  No  enlarged  research  and 
discovery  can  change  essentially  the  state  of  the  case.  It  is 
not  the  introduction  of  matter  into  new  forms  by  tlie  mere 
interworking  of  efficient  causes  which  needs,  ab  ante,  to  be 
explained  ;  it  is  rather  the  working  up  of  those  efficient 
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causes  by  the  final  purpose  so  that  they  serve  as  means 
toward  an  end.  The  explanation  must  always  be  —  intra 
and  a  post. 

Reference  might  be  made  to  many  otlier  obvious  contribu¬ 
tions  given,  however  unwillingly,  by  the  modern  sciences  of 
nature  to  the  great  theological  idea.  For  the  present  they 
need  not  be  mentioned.  Besides  these  more  obvious  contri¬ 
butions,  science  is  giving  hints  toward  the  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  obscurest  problems  of  theology ;  tliese 
problems  arc  closely  interwoven  with  the  growth  of  the  idea 
of  God.  The  connection  of  the  unfolding  of  these  sciences 
with  hard  questions  in  anthropology  is  not  rarely  recognized; 
too  rarely  is  their  connection  with  hard  questions  of  tlieology 
(proper)  brought  to  view.  Yet  as  long  as  it  remains  true 
that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  so  long  will  both 
classes  of  hard  questions  be  closely  interwoven.  To  con¬ 
clude  that  a  conception  of  God,  or  of  any  of  the  elements  of 
divine  being,  which  is  a  so-called  “  anthropomorphic ’*  con¬ 
ception,  is  therefore  false,  is  as  un philosophical  as  the  oppo¬ 
site  error  of  concluding  that  the  anthropomorphic  is  all  neces¬ 
sarily  true.  The  former  conclusion  shuts  the  door  of  truth 
in  behalf  of  universal  scepticism  ;  the  latter  opens  the  door 
of  error  in  behalf  of  all  manner  of  bigotries  and  super¬ 
stitions.  Every  human  conception  of  God  must  be  anthro¬ 
pomorphic,  and  criticism  must  distinguish  between  the  true 
and  the  false. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  work  of  the  modern  sciences  in  fur¬ 
nishing  hints  to  speculative  theology.  The  scientific  study 
of  organism  may  help  us  in  our  effort  more  fully  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  idea  of  God.  This  idea  has  hitherto  been  largely 
dependent  upon  the  popular  psychology  of  consciousness. 
We  have  to  concede  to  the  physiologist  that  this  p.sychology 
has  itself,  to  a  considerable  degree,  hitherto  been  left  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  air.  But  the  proposal  of  materialistic  reformers 
to  abandon  consciousness  and  trust  entirely  to  scientific 
physiology  is  palpably  absurd.  They  are  working  in  the 
right  direction  who  are  trying  to  bring  the  two  sets  (physical 
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and  psychical)  of  phenomena  together ;  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  identifying  the  two  in  one  ground,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  how  the  two  are  related  as  cause  and  effefet, 
what  mediating  element  (as,  for  example,  the  constructive 
motion  of  Trendelenburg)  can  be  pointed  out,  and  especially 
what  are  those  fundamental  postulates  of  matter  and  mind 
which  are  implied  in  all  knowledge. 

An  author  who  has  done  noble  w*ork  in  the  right  direction* 
says,  after  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  mentally  representing 
the  present  in  time  :  “  Obviously  it  is  here  that  the  office  of 
comprehending  consciousness  appears  with  reference  to  time ; 
the  present  is  that  time  of  which  we  are  conscious,  that 
amount  of  the  mental  movement  which  is  grasped  at  once. 
Without  this  measure  of  consciousness  there  would  be  no 
fixed  point  of  time.”  With  this  view  the  work  of  the  mind 
in  the  organism  of  vision  seems  to  coincide.  We  see  at  one 
time  as  much  as  the  mind  can  bind  into  one  by  an  act  of 
consciousness.  But  if  this  view  be  true,  what  shall  we  say 
of  time  and  the  divine  mind  ?  The  “  comprehending  con¬ 
sciousness  ”  of  the  divine  mind  includes  all  the  events  of  all 
time  in  all  portions  of  space,  in  every  act  of  consciousness. 
Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  measure  of  the  divine  conscious¬ 
ness  gives  the  divine  mind  power  to  think  all  things  in  an 
eternal  now  ?  To  be  sure  when  we  say  an  “  eternal  now^'  we 
fall  back  into  the  self-contradictory  w’eakness  of  our  conscious¬ 
ness.  But  our  experience  in  time,  if  it  teaches  us  our  weak¬ 
ness  in  affirming,  may  also  teach  us  our  inability  to  deny.  It 
is  an  interesting  speculation  ;  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
our  notion  of  time,  if  the  grasp  of  our  consciousness  were  so 
enlarged  that  we  could  comprehend  simultaneously  an  indef¬ 
inite  number  of  objects  of  knowledge  taken  from  present, 
past,  and  future,  of  time  ?  The  present  is  before  us  vividly, 
being  constantly  bound  up  into  moments  by  comprehending 
acts  of  consciousness.  In  certain  states  of  consciousness  the 
memories  of  the  remote  past  are  grasped  almost  together  in 
consciousness  with  the  sensations  and  thoughts  of  the  imme- 

1  Trendelenburg,  Logische  Untersuchungen,  i.  p.  231. 
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diate  present ;  time  is  then  to  our  cojisciousness  such  that 
long  periods  of  it  seem  to  make  up  a  now.  In  such  s|)ecula- 
tion  we  get  obscure  glimpses  of  what  the  consciousness  of 
al)solute  and  infinite  personality  may  be.  Experience  itself 
begins  to  scorn  tlic  bounds  of  logic  ;  the  brain  and  a  spirit 
not  our  own  seem  to  do  work  which  mental  philosophy  is 
wont  to  declare  impossible.  We  come  to  say,  my  limited 
}>ersonality  is  acted  upon  by  a  power  which  teaches  me  how 
limited  it  is,  but  also  what  may  be  the  possibilities  of  jicrson- 
ality,  per  se.  Sceptics  may  be  made  less  sure  that  there  is 
any  necessary  contradiction  in  the  consciousness  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  Absolute  not  only,  but  even  in  the  “  eternal  now  ”  of 
his  consciousness. 

We  may  look  for  many  hints  at  the  truth  concerning  the 
personal  Absolute  whom  faith  calls  God  from  the  researches 
of  the  sciences  of  nature.  Whether  these  hints  are  given 
willingly  or  not  does  not  concern  the  doctrine  of  a  self-reve¬ 
lation  of  God  in  history.  W’e  have  already  good  ground  for 
the  conviction  that  the  recent  great  advances  of  the  natural 
sciences  are  preparing  materials  which  God  in  history  will 
use  to  enrich  and  confirm  human  knowledge  of  himself  as  the 
Absolute,  the  First  and  Immanent  Cause  of  the  universe.  And 
what  these  sciences  are  doing,  that  are  recent  developments 
in  philosophy  accomplishing  as  well.  Even  avowedly  atheis¬ 
tic  and  pessimistic  philosophy  is  unwittingly  making  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  enriching  and  enlarging  of  the  idea  of  God  as 
the  personal  Absolute. 

The  critical  philosophy  of  Kant  identified  the  absolute  with 
the  unknown.  Since  Kant  a  great  work  of  reconstruction 
has  been  going  on  in  Germany  ;  some  of  the  work  at  the 
hands  of  believers  in  a  personal  God,  some  at  the  hands  of 
disbelievers.  The  latter  as  truly  as,  but  not  as  well  as,  the 
former  have  been  enriching  and  confirming  the  concept  of 
God  as  the  personal  Absolute.  Schopenhauer,  professedly 
dissatisfied  with  the  vacancy  which  Kant  left  at  the  ground 
of  the  universe,  thinks  he  has  discovered  and  proved  the 
essential  nature  of  Kant’s  unknown.  Will  is  the  ground  of 
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the  universe.  This  is  only,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  fragment  of 
the  abiding  theological  conception  of  the  universe.  For 
theology  the  ground  of  the  universe  is  the  will  of  God.  But 
Scliopenhauer  will  admit  no  freedom  for  either  human  or 
divine  will ;  will  admit  not  even  thought  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  activities  of  the  divine  will.  With  him,  indeed,  there 
is  only  one  will.  Schopenhauer  does,  however,  admit  that 
the  operations  of  this  one  will  fall  into  three  divisions  ;  the 
first,  that  of  movements  produced  through  purely  physical 
causes  ;  the  second,  that  of  changes  in  organism  brought 
about  by  stimuli ;  the  third,  that  of  choices  induced  by  mo¬ 
tives.  But  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact —  granting  this  one  will  as 
the  underlying  cause,  and  identifying  it  with  the  will  of  God 
—  the  nature  of  will  as  shown  by  its  working  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  sort  of  individuality  and  self-determined  life 
which  we  seem  to  find  actually  existing  in  all  organism,  how 
will  Schopenhauer  prove  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  sort 
of  conscious  and  self-determined  life  which  we  call  freedom  ? 
Schopenhauer  wants  his  Absolute  to  account  for  more  than 
mere  force  will  account  for  ;  and  yet,  as  has  been  truly  said, 
he  cannot  show  how  this  Absolute  of  mere  will  differs  from 
mere  force.  “  Will  without  presentation,  without  ground  in 
impulse  or  final  purpose  in  the  eye,  whether  these  are  clearly 
thought  or  darkly  perceived,  is  no  will.  Blind  will  is  will 
in  the  air.”  All  of  Schopenhauer’s  batteries  of  proof  that 
the  Absolute  is  will  may  be  captured  by  theology  to  prove  the 
underlying  will  which  is  also  thought  and  love. 

Hartmann,  over  whose  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  the 
furor  is  scarcely  now  cooling,  becomes  also  in  turn  a  servant 
of  this  process  of  enriching  and  enlarging.  He  is  at  vast 
pains,  with  use  of  many  curious  and  instructive  phenomena 
brought  to  light  by  the  sciences,  to  show  that  the  Absolute  is 
even  more  than  Schopenhauer  will  admit.  His  struggle  really 
is  to  prove  what  theology  claims,  viz.  that  thought  as  well  as 
will  is  at  the  ground  of  the  universe.  Even  in  the  hatching 
of  an  egg  he  would  make  out  that  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
cause  is  as  good  as  certain  ;  although  he  wishes  the  question 
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as  to  the  constitution  of  tliis  spiritual  cause  to  be  left  a  per¬ 
fectly  open  question.  Here  again  we  liave  the  nature  of  that 
Absolute  whom  faith  calls  God  left  hanging  in  the  air.  But 
nearly  all  of  Hartmann’s  first  volume  of  Philosophy  goes  to 
the  enriching  and  confirming  of  the  theological  conception 
of  God  as  the  Absolute.  Other  philosophers,  who  may  be 
counted  in  the  ranks  of  avowed  theists,  have  done  notalde 
service  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  ;  Trendelenburg  in  the 
philosophy  of  thought  and  ethics,  Lotze  in  the  philosophy  of 
physiology,  Ulrici  in  philosophical  theology  itself.  It  is  a 
shame  that  this  work  of  reconstruction  (still  left  untrans¬ 
lated)  is  so  little  known  in  this  country.  Meanwhile  the 
greater  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  many  of'  them  received 
w’hat  may  be  called  scientific  treatment,  as  never  before  since 
the  Christian  church  began.  These  discussions  all  combine 
to  show  the  devout  student  that  God  in  history  is  in  this 
latter  day  confirming  and  enriching  his  ancient  revelation  of 
himself. 

With  this  growth  of  these  elements  of  the  great  concept 
which  appeal  rather  to  the  philosophical  faculties  of  man  has 
gone  on  a  parallel  growth  of  the  self-revelation  of  God  as 
our  Father  in  heaven.  That  only  brief  mention  is  here  made 
of  the  nature  of  this  parallel  growth  is  not  due  to  underesti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  the  fact.  The  ferment  of  popular  reli¬ 
gious  thought,  tlie  enlarged  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
intenser  effort  to  reach  the  multitudes  with  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  forces,  the  spread  of  Christian  missions  —  all  those 
means  which  are  resulting  in  the  widening  and  deepening 
of  religious  faith  and  practice  are  parts  of  the  self-revelation 
of  God  as  a  Father  and  Redeemer.  The  conception  of  the 
divine  which  these  forces,  if  they  could  be  isolated,  would 
work  is,  indeed,  a  different  one  from  that  which  would  be 
w’rought  by  the  un mixed  forces  of  science  and  philosophy. 
The  latter  forces  unmixed  would  work  out  the  conceptions  of 
pantheism  or  the  blank  of  atheism.  The  former  forces 
isolated  would  lack  symmetry,  breadth,  power  to  win  the 
thoughtful,  and  due  connections  with  history.  The  happy 
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congruity  of  the  good  work  of  the  uncultured  evangelist  with 
tlie  work  of  the  theistic  philosopher  may  be  no  more  apparent 
to  sight  than  liis  evil  congruity  of  doctrine  with  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  pessimist  philosopher.  But  God  in  history  may  use 
the  good  work  to  more  than  counteract  the  evil  doctrine. 
The  same  one  who  makes  the  wrath  of  his  enemies  to  praise 
him,  consummates  the  harder  task  of  making  the  foolishness 
of  his  people  to  serve  the  same  end.  The  crude  sentimen¬ 
tality  which  sways  such  multitudes  in  the  Cliristian  churches 
— a  sentimentality  that,  as  often  as  anything,  attacks  the  very 
truths  of  science,  history,  and  philosophy  in  whose  unfold¬ 
ing  God  is  revealing  himself — may  be  by  the  divine  processes 
refined  into  that  reasonable  and  pure  emotion  which  always 
illumines  fully  one  hemisphere  of  the  entire  globe  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  human  and  the  divine.  The  heart  of  the 
race  and  the  brain  of  the  race  are  meant  to  work  together. 
Let  not  man  dislocate  (professional  scientist,  avowed  atheist, 
or  confessed  Christian)  what  God  has  articulated.  Trendel¬ 
enburg  and  Moody  seem  in  work  far  enough  apart ;  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  Moody  as  well.  But  the  philosopliy  and  the  evan¬ 
gelism  of  the  two  former  should  draw  near  enough  together 
to  leave  a  great  space  between  them  and  the  pessimism  of  the 
latter. 

Wlio,  we  ask,  in  conclusion,  can  contemplate  this  mighty 
working  of  God  in  history  without  confirmation  of  faith  and 
incitement  of  adoring  love  ?  Science  and  faith  cry  out  to¬ 
gether,  “  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee.”  History 
and  faith  unite  in  declaring,  the  ages  of  ages  are  too  brief  for 
thy  work ;  but  they  are  all  thine  own. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  VOCABULARY. 

BY  PROF.  LEMUEL  9.  POTWIV,  WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE,  HUDSON,  OHIO. 

III.  — NATIVE  WORDS  NOT  FOUND  IN  CLASSICAL  AUTHORS. 
[Continued  from  page  527]. 

3.  Verbs. 

ayaOoipyita,  2.  “That  they  do  good."  1  Tim.  vi.  18  ;  Acts  xiv.  17. 
dya^oTToico),  10.  (S.)  “  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  days  ?” 

Mark  iii.  4;  1  Pet.  ii.  lo,  20  ;  iii.  6,  17. 
d-yoAXiaw,  11.  (S  )  “  Rejoice  and  he  exceeding  glad."  Matt.  v.  12,  etc. 
dytd^w,  28.  (S.)  “  Hallowed  be  thy  name.”  Matt.  vi.  9.  “  Sanctify 

them  through  thy  truth.”  John  xvii.  17.  “Let  him  Ae still.” 
Rev.  xxii.  1 1 .  dyt^w  is  found  in  classical  poetry. 
d(/cT€w,  10.  (S.  Po.  J.  PI.)  “Ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God.” 
Mark  vii.  9;  despise  "  Luke  x.  16  ;  bring  to  nothing,"  1  Cor. 
i.  19;  frustrate,"  Gal.  ii.  21;  disannul,"  iii.  15;  cast  off," 
1  Tim.  V.  12. 

alxpaXaiTtvo),  1.  (S.)  Led  captivity  captive."  Eph.  iv.  8. 
alxfxaXwTi^oy,  4.  (S.  J.  PI.)  “  Shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  na¬ 
tions.”  Luke  xxi.  24  ;  Rom.  vii.  23 ;  2  Cor.  x.  5  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  6. 
aKaip€ofxai,  1.  “  But  ye  lacked  opportunity."  Phil.  iv.  10. 
aKvpow,  3.  (S.  J.  PI.)  “  Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  God 
of  none  effect."  Matt.  xv.  6  ;  Mark  vii.  14.  “  Cannot  disanmd." 

Gal.  iii.  17. 

2.  “  Shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill.”  Matt.  xxiv.  41 ;  Luke 
xvii.  35. 

aXXrp/npiij),  1.  (J.  PI.)  “Which  things  are  an  allegory."  Gal.  iv.  24. 
ap.<f>uC(a,  1.  (Ph)  “  If?  then,  God  so  clothe  the  grass.”  Luke  xii.  28. 
dvaycwdo),  2.  “  Hath  begotten  us’ again  unto  a  lively  hope.”  1  Pet. 
i.  .3,  23. 

dva^du),  3.  “  My  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again."  Luke  xv.  24, 32. 
“  Sin  revived."  Rom.  vii.  9. 

dra^wyi’vpi,  1.  (S.)  “  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind.”  1  Pet.  i.  13. 
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dm^aXA-w,  1.  (S.)  “Your  care  of  me  flourished  again.”  Phil, 
iv.  10. 

avaO(fjiaTL^o),  4.  (S.)  “  Bound  themselves  under  a  curse.”  Acts  xxiii. 
12,  14,  21 ;  Mark  xiv.  71. 

avaOtoipiw,  2.  (PI.)  ^’‘Beheld  your  devotions.”  Acts  xvii.  23;  Heb. 
xiii.  7. 

avaKaivoo),  2.  “  Renewed  day  by  day.”  2  Cor.  iv.  1 6.  “  Renewed  in 
knowledge.”  Col.  iii.  10. 

avaK€(tia\ai6ofxai,  2.  “  It  is  briefly  comprehended.”  Rom.  xiii.  9. 

“  That . he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ.” 

Eph.  i.  10. 

avavy<f>oi,  1.  (Ph)  May  recover  themselves  ont  of  the  snare  of  the 
devil.”  2  Tim.  ii.  26. 

avaaraToto,  3.  “  Have  turned  the  world  upside  down.”  Acts  xvii.  26 ; 
xxi.  28  ;  Gal.  v.  12. 

amTaa-cTOfiai,  1.  (PI.)  “Many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in 
order.”  Luke  i.  1. 

avefjLi^ofxai,  1.  “  Like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind.”  James 

i.  6. 

averd^d},  2.  (S.)  “  Be  examined  by  scourging.”  Acts  xxii.  24,  29. 
avraTroKpLvnpai,  2.  (S  )  “  Could  not  answer  him  again.”  Luke  xiv.  6 ; 
Rom.  ix.  20. 

avTiSiaTLOepai,  1.  “  Instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves.”  2  Tim. 

ii.  2.5. 

di/TtXoiSopco;,  1.  (PI.)  “  Reviled  not  again.”  1  Pet.  ii.  23. 
dvTt/xcTpco),  1.  “  Shall  be  measured  to  you  again.”  Matt.  vii.  2 ;  Luke 
vi.  38. 

dvTo<f>0aXp.€o},  1.  (S.  Po.)  “Bear  up  into  the  wdnd.”  Acts  xxvii.  15. 
d.TfKSix’^p.ai,  8.  “  Waiteth  for  the  manifestation.”  Rom.  viii.  19,  23, 
2.5  ;  Phil.  iii.  20  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  20. 

dTrcKSi'o/aai,  2.  (J.)  Have  put  ojf  the  old  man.”  Col.  iii.  9;  ii.  15. 
dTTcXTri^oj,  1.  (S.  Po.)  “  Lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again.”  Luke 
vi.  35. 

dTroSfKaToo),  4.  (S.)  Pay  tithe  of  mint.”  Matt,  xxiii.  23  ;  Luke  xi. 
42;  xviii.  12;  Heb.  vii.  5. 

aTroOrjaavplCd),  1.  (S.  J.)  Laying  up  in  Store  for  themselves.”  ITim. 
vi.  19. 

dvoKaTaWaTTw,  3.  “  To  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.”  Col.  i.  20, 
21  ;  Eph.  ii.  16. 

o-TTOKfifyaXl^w,  4.  (S.)  “  Beheaded  John  in  the  prison.”  Matt.  xiv.  10, 
VoL.  XXXVII.  No.  148.  81 
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aTroKvco),  2.  (PI.)  “  Sin . bringeth  forth  death.”  James  i.  15, 18. 

aTroKvXioj,  3.  (S.)  “  Rolled  hack  the  stone.”  Matt,  xxviii.  2  ;  Mark 
xvi.  3. 

aTTofhOeyyofiai,  3.  (S.  PI.)  “  As  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.”  Acts 

ii.  4, 14  ;  xxvi.  25. 

avoffinpTl^ofiai,  1.  (J.)  “  Was  Mn/a</e  her  burden.”  Acts  xxi.  3. 
apoTpidw,  2.  (S.  J.)  “Having  a  servant  plowing.”  Luke  xvii.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  10. 

do-Tarcw,  1.  “Are  buffeted  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place.” 
1  Cor.  iv.  11. 

do-Toxcco,  3.  (Po.  J.  PI.)  “  Some  having  swerved”  1  Tim.  i.  6  ;  vi. 
21  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  18. 

do-^aXt^w,  4.  (S.  Po.  J.)  “  The  sepulchre  be  made  sure.”  Matt, 
xxvii.  64  ;  Acts  xvi.  24. 

avBtvriw,  1.  “Not  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man.”  1  Tim.  ii.  12. 
dff)VTrv6(j),  1 .  “As  they  sailed  he  fell  asleep.”  Luke  viii.  23. 
u<fiV(TT(p€(j),  1.  (S.  Po.)  Received  Text  dTroorepto),  kept  back  by 
fraud.”  James  v.  4. 

dxpetoofjLaL,  1.  (S.  Po.)  ‘^Are  together  become  unprofitable.”  Rom. 

iii.  12. 

PaTToXoyim,  1.  “  not  vain  repetitions.”  Matt.  vi.  7. 

/Sc/SrjXdu).  2.  (S.)  “  Profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blameless.”  IVIatt. 
xii.  5  ;  Acts  xxiv.  6. 

^oXl^oK  2.  “  Sounded  and  found  it  twenty  fathoms.”  Acts  xxvii.  28. 
PpahvTrXoiia,  1.  “  When  we  had  sailed  slowly  many  days.”  Acts  xxvii.  7. 
ya/xl^M,  7.  “  Neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.”  Matt.  xxii.  30. 
yoyyi’^o),  8.  (S.)  “  Murmured  against  the  good-man  of  the  house.” 
Malt.  XX.  11.  ■ 

^owTTCTcu),  4.  (Po.)  “  They  bowed  the  knee  before  him.”  Matt.  xvii. 
14 ;  xxvii.  29. 

yprjynpbt),  23.  (S.  J.  PI.)  “  Watch,  therefore.”  Matt.  xxiv.  42 ;  1  Thess. 

V.  10  ;  1  Pet.  V.  8  ;  Rev.  iii.  2. 
yvp.vLT(v(i),  1.  “And  are  naked.”  1  Cor.  iv.  11. 

SetyfiaTL^d),  2.  “  Made  a  show  of  them  openly.”  Col.  ii.  15  ;  Matt.  i. 
19. 

SciXidw,  1.  (S.)  “Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  he 
afraid.”  John  xiv.  27. 

heKarodi,  2.  (S.)  “  Received  tithes  of  Abraham.”  Heb.  vii.  6,  9. 
Sea/icw,  1.  “  Was  kept  bound  with  chains.”  Luke  viii.  29. 

Suiyoyyv^u),  2.  (S.)  “  They  all  murmured.”  Luke  xv.  2  ;  xix.  7. 
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huiyprjyopia),  1.  “  When  they  were  awake  they  saw  his  glory.”  Luke 
ix.  32. 

^LaKaOap  2.  “  Will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor.”  Matt.  iii.  12 ;  Luke 
iii.  17. 

luiKaTeXeyxofiaif  2.  “  He  mightily  convinced  the  Jews.”  Acts  xviii. 
28. 

Stavevu),  1.  (S.  Po.  J.)  “He  beckoned  unto  them.”  Luke  i.  22. 
8iao-Kop7ri{a),  9.  (S.  Po.)  “  Hath  scattered  the  proud.”  Luke  i.  51 ; 

XV.  13  ;  Matt.  xxv.  24  ;  xxvi.  31 ;  Acts  v.  37. 
biaariWofiai,  8.  “  Charged  he  his  disciples.”  Matt.  xvi.  20 ;  Acts  xv. 
24 ;  Heb.  xii.  20. 

fUavya^o),  1.  (Po.  PI.)  “Until  the  day  dawn'*  2  Pet.  i.  19. 

3.  “  Spread  abroad  his  fame.”  Matt.  ix.  31 ;  xxviii.  15 ; 
Mark  i.  45. 

nupfigvevo),  6.  (S.  Po.)  “  Expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures.” 

Luke  xxiv.  27 ;  Acts  ix.  36  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  30. 

StoScuo),  2.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “  Went  throughout  every  city.”  Luke  viii.  1 ; 
Acts  xvii.  1. 

1.  (S.  PI.)  “  Which  strain  at  a  gnat.”  Matt,  xxiii.  24. 
Soy/iaTt^o/Ltai,  1.  (S.)  “Are  ye  subject  to  ordinances.”  Col.  ii.  20. 
SoAioo),  1.  (S.)  “  With  their  tongues  they  Aare  used  deceit.”  Rom. 
iii.  13. 

SovAaytayeo),  1.  “Bring  it  into  subjection”  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

Swa/aooj,  2.  (S.)  “  Strengthened  with  all  might.”  Col.  i.  11. 

hwarew,  3.  “  Is  mighty  in  you.”  2  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

lyyi^ia,  42.  (S.  Po.)  “  Brew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem.”  Matt.  xxi.  1, 34; 

iii.  2  ;  Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xii.  33  ;  xviii.  40 ;  xxi.  20. 
ey/co/4)3do/uxu,  1.  “Be  clothed  with  humility.”  1  Pet.  v.  5. 
c8u<^i^a),  1.  (S.  Po.)  “Shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground.”  Luke 
xix.  44. 

elpgvoTTouu),  1.  (S.)  “  Having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his 
cross.”  Col.  i.  20. 

cK&iTravao/iai,  1.  (Po.)  “  Gladly  spend  and  be  spent.”  2  Cor.  xii.  15. 
iK8ir}y€op.ai,  2.  “  Though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you.”-  Acts  xiii.  41 ; 
XV.  3. 

fK^rp-€<t),  7.  (S.)  “  May  be  required.”  Luke  xi.  50 ;  Acts  xv.  17 ; 
Heb.  xi.  6;  xii.  17 ;  1  Pet.  i.  10. 

tKOapISiopLau,  4.  (S.)  “  Were  greatly  amazed.”  Mark  ix.  15 ;  xiv.  33  ; 
xvi.  5,  6. 

iKKpaXfji,  1.  (PI.)  Received  Text  icpo^o),  “cried.”  Acts  xxiv.  21. 
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tKfivKTrjpi^di,  2.  (S.)  Tihej  derided  him.”  Luke  xvi.  14;  xxiii.  35. 
cKinjffiui,  1.  (S.  PI.)  '‘‘‘Awake  to  righteousness.”  1  Cor.  xv.  34. 
cKTraAttt,  2.  (PI.)  “  Now  of  a  long  time.”  2  Pet.  ii.  3  ;  iii.  5. 
cKTTcipa^o),  5.  (S.)  “  Thou  sl/alt  not  temjyt  the  Lord  thy  God.”  Matt. 

IV.  i. 

iKTTopvcvu),  1.  (S.)  “  Giving  themselves  over  to  fornication.”  Jude  7. 
cfcpi^ow,  4.  (S.)  “  Root  up  also  the  wheat.”  IMatt.  xiii.  29 ;  Luke 
xvii.  6. 

cAaTTovco),  1.  (S.)  Had  no  lack.”  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 
cAAoydw,  1.  Received  Text  cAAoyew,  “  Pm#  that  on  mine  account.” 
Philemon  18. 

cAAoyeu),  1.  “  Sin  is  not  imputed.”  Rom.  v.  13. 
ipfiaivopat,  1.  (J.)  “  Being  exceedingly  mad  against  them.”  Acts 
xxvi.  11. 

ipLTrrvu),  6.  (PI.)  “  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face.”  Matt.  xxvi.  67  ; 
xxvii.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  65. 

a'a-yKaXi^ofiat,  2.  (S.  PI.)  “When  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms.” 
Mark  ix.  36  ;  x.  16. 

cvSiSiWw,  3.  (S.)  “  JFare  no  clothes.”  Luke  viii.  27  ;  xvi.  19  ;  Mark 

XV.  17. 

cv8o^tt^o/aat,  2.  (S.)  “7h  he  glorified  in  his  saints.”  2Thess.  i.  10,12. 
ei'Svpap.du),  7.  “  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength.”  Acts  ix.  22 ; 

Rom.  iv.  20  ;  Phil.  iv.  13  ;  1  Tim.  i.  12. 
ivtiXiu).  1.  (S.  PI.)  Wrapped  him  in  the  linen.”  Mark  xv.  46. 
cVcvXoyco/aai,  2.  (S.)  “  Shall  all  nations  he  blessed.”  Gal.  iii.  8 ;  Acts 
iii.  25. 

cvKaivi^o),  2.  (S.)  “  Was  dedicated  without  blood.”  Heb.  ix.  18  ;  x.  20. 
cr(y)Ka*c€(u,  6.  (Po.)  Received  Text  ckkukcu),  “yiifw#.”  Lukexviii.  1, 
etc.,  weary.”  Gal.  vi.  9  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  13. 
ivKav\dopai,  1.  (S.)  Received  Text  Kav\dop.aL,  “'■glory.”  2  Thess.  i.  4. 
ivK€VTpi^<o,  6.  (S.)  "Wert  graffed  in.”  Rom.  xi.  17,  19,  23,  24. 
ivKOTTTO},  5.  (Po.)  “  Who  did  hinder  you  ?  ”  Gal.  v.  7  ;  Acts  xxiv.  4. 
IvopKitfa.  1.  Received  Text  opKi^w,  "charge.”  1  Thess.  v.  27. 
ci/TreptTraTew,  1.  (.1.  PI.)  “I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them.” 
2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

ivradiiaCw.  2.  (S.  PI.)  “  She  did  it  for  my  hurial.”  Matt.  xxvi.  12 ; 
John  xix.  40. 

cva)Ti^op,at,  1.  (S.)  "Hearken  to  my  words.”  Acts  ii.  14. 
i$ayopd^o),  4.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “  Hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law.”  Gal.  iii.  13. 
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€$aKokov6€o),  3.  (S.  Po.  J.  PI.)  “  Have  not  followed  cunningly  devised 
fables.”  2  Pet.  i.  16. 

i^aTTopiofiax,  2.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “  Despaired  even  of  life.”  2  Cor.  i.  8 ; 
iv.  8. 

i^apri^u),  2.  (.J.)  “When  we  had  accomplished  these  days.”  Acts 

xxi.  5  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  17. 

i^arTTpdirrta,  1.  (S.)  “  Raiment  was  white  and  glistering”  Luke  ix. 
29. 

(S*  Po.)  “From  you  sounded  out  the  word.”  1  Thess. 

i.  8. 

i$i(Txv(t>,  1.  (S.  PI.)  May  he  able  to  comprehend.”  Eph.  iii.  18. 
i$o\oOp€V(j),  1.  (S.  J.)  Shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people.” 
Acts  iii.  23. 

i^op-oXoryeo),  11.  (S.  J.  PI.)  “  Confessing  their  sins.”  Matt.  iii.  6  ;  xi. 
2o  ;  Luke  xxii.  6. 

i^ovOeveo),  11.  (S.)  “  *SeMiim  at  naught.”  Luke  xviii.  9 ;  xxiii.  11; 

1  Cor.  vi.  4 ;  2  Cor.  x.  10. 
iQovOivotii,  1.  (S.  Tisch.)  Received  Text  c^ovScvooj,  “ 
iNIark  ix.  12. 

c^ovo-iu^w,  4.  (S.)  ThoX  exercise  authority.”  Luke  xxii.  25;  iCor. 
vi.  ''  2  ;  vii.  4. 

e$vTrvLC<o,  1.  (S.  PI.)  “That  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep.”  John 
xi.  11. 

iTTayuivltflp-ai,  1.  (PI.)  Earnestly  contend  for  the  faith.”  Jude  3. 
iiraOpoi^opai,  1.  (PI.)  Were  gathered  thick  together.”  Luke  xi.  29. 
cVavaTrawo/xai,  2.  (S.)  “  Your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it.”  Luke  x.  6 ; 
Rom.  ii.  17. 

1.  Foaming  out  their  own  shame.”  Jude  13. 
c7ri/?ap€(D,  3.  “  That  I  may  not  overcharge  you.”  2  Cor.  ii.  5  ;  1  Thess. 

ii.  9. 

tTriyayPpeuw,  1.  (S.)  “  Ilis  brother  shall  marry  his  wife.”  Matt. 

xxii.  24. 

c7ri8iaTa«T(rf)p,at,  1.  “  Disannulleth,  or  addeth  thereto.”  Gal.  iii.  15. 
l-rihiopBow,  1.  “  Shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting.” 
Tit.  i.  5. 

1.  Received  Text  aTroXcix**^,  licked.”  Luke  xvi.  21. 
cViropei'o/Mai,  1.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “  Were  come  to  him  out  of  every  city.” 
Luke  viii.  4. 

c-tppuTTTa),  1.  Seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment.” 
Mark  ii.  21. 
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iiruTKrjvoo),  1.  (Po.)  “The  power  of  Christ  ma^  rest  upon  me.” 
2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

iirurvvdyu),  8.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “  Have  gathered  thy  children  together.'^ 
Matt,  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xvii.  37. 

i-iruTvvrpix<a,  1.  “The  people  came  running  together^'  Mark  ix.  25. 
cTTurwpei'u),  1.  (PI.)  they <0  themselves  teachers.”  2  Tim. 

iv.  3. 

cTTi^avw,  1.  (S. -o-KO))  “Christ  shall  give  thee  light.”  Eph.  v.  14. 
iiTKfiuxTKU),  2.  “  As  it  began  to  dawn.”  Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  54. 
iTTLxop-qyen),  5.  (S.)  ministereth  seed.”  2Cor.  ix.  10;  Col.  ii. 

19;  2  Pet.  i.  5,  11. 

cTepoSiSao-KoAcu),  2.  “  That  they  teach  no  other  doctrine.”  1  Tim.  i.3; 
vi.  3. 

irepo^vyid),  1.  Unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers.”  2  Cor. 
vi.  14. 

cvapcoTCdj,  3.  (S.)  “  This  testimony  that  he  pleased  God.”  Heb.  xi. 
5,  6  ;  xiii.  1 6. 

€v8ok€o),  21.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “In  whom  I  am  well  pleased.”  Matt.  iii.  17; 

Luke  xii.  32 ;  2  Cor.  v.  8  ;  xii.  10 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  1 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  12. 
€c6v8pop.€(i},  2.  “  Came  with  a  straight  course.”  Acts  xvi.  11 ;  xxi.  1. 
tvKaLptio,  3.  (Po.  PI.)  “  Had  no  leisure.”  Mark  vi.  31 ;  Acts  xvii.  21 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 

tvvovxi^w,  2.  “  Were  made  eunuchs  of  men.”  Matt.  xix.  12. 
euTTpoo-cDirco),  1.  “Tb  make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh.”  Gal.  vi.  12. 
exul/vxeio,  1.  “  That  I  also  may  be  of  good  comfort.”  Phil.  ii.  19. 
^oioyov€(i},  3.  (S.  PI.)  “To  the  end  they  might  not /iVe.”  Actsvii.  19; 
Luke  xvii.  33  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13. 

^carpt^o),  1.  ^’‘Whilst  ye  were  made  a  gazing-stock.”  Heb.  x.  33. 
6-qpLop.axiio,  1 .  “  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.”  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 
Oopv^d^u),  1.  Received  Text  Tvp^d^ut,  “  troubled.”  Luke  x.  41. 
Opiag/Bevij},  2.  (PI.)  Triumphing  over  them.”  Col.  ii.  15  ;  2  Cot. 
ii.  14. 

Ovp.opax€to,l.  (Po.  PI.)  llevod  wsLS  highly  displeased.”  Acts  xii.  20. 
UpaTfvui,  1.  (S.)  Executed  the  priest's  ojffice.”  Luke  i.  8. 

Upovpyiu),  1.  (.1.  PI.)  “  the  gospel  of  God.”  Rom.  xv.  16. 

iKavou},  2.  (S.)  “  Hath  made  us  able  ministers.”  2  Cor.  iii.  6;  Col.  i.  12. 
IpaTL^m,  2.  Clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.”  Mark  v.  15;  Luke 
viii.  35. 

KaOapi^u),  31.  (S.)  “Thou  canst  make  mo  clean.”  Matt.  viii.  2,  3 ; 
Mark  vii.  19  ;  Acts  xv.  9  ;  Heb.  x.  2. 
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KaKoux«“»  2.  (S.  PI.)  “Afflicted,  tormented''  Heb.  xi.  37 ;  xiii.  3. 
KaXoTTotcw,  1.  “  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing."  2  Thess.  iii.  13. 
KaTajSapeoj,  1.  (Po.)  Did  not  burden  you.”  2  Cor.  xii.  IG. 
KaTajSapvi'u),  1.  (S.)  Received  Text  '‘^were  heavy"  Mark 

xiv.  40. 

KarayiDvl^ofuii,  1.  (Po.)  “Through  faith  subdued  kingdoms.”  Ileb. 
xi.  33. 

KaTaOefiarl^u),  1.  Received  Text  KaTam^eftttTi^w,  “  curse.”  Matt.  xxvi. 
74. 

KaTaKavxuofiat,  4.  (S.)  “  Boast  not  against  the  branches.”  Rom.  xi. 
18  ;  James  ii.  13  ;  iii.  14. 

KaraKkripovofieu},  1.  (S.  J.)  Received  Text  KaTaK\r]po8or€<o,  divided. 
. by  lot."  Acts  xiii.  19. 

KaraKoXovdeui,  2.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “  The  same  followed  Paul.”  Acts  xvi. 
17  ;  Luke  xxiii.  55. 

KaraKvpuvui.  4.  (S.)  “  Exercise  dominion  over"  Matt.  xx.  26 ;  Mark 
X.  42 ;  Acts  xix.  16  ;  1  Pet.  v.  3. 

KaraXiOd^o},  1.  “All  the  people  will  stone  us.”  Luke  xx.  6. 

Karavrao).  13.  (S.  Po.)  '•‘‘Came  he  to  Derbe.”  Acts  xvi.  1  ;  xxvii.  12. 
Karavvaaoi,  1.  (S.  PI.)  Were  pricked  in  their  heart.”  Acts  ii.  37. 
KaraTrovca).  2.  (S.  Po.)  “  Him  that  was  oppressed."  Acts  vii.  24 ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  7. 

KaTa(ro<f>LC»fiai,  1.  (S.  PI.)  Dealt  subtly  with  our  fathers.”  Acts 
vii.  19. 

KaTaa-Tprjvidu),  1.  “  Have  begun  to  wax  wanton  against  Christ.”  1  Tim. 

V.  11. 

KaTc^ouo-ia^o),  2.  “  Exercise  authority  upon  them.”  Matt.  xx.  25 ; 
Mark  x.  42. 

KaT€vXoy€o},  1.  (S.  PI.)  Received  Text  evXoyeu),  blessed."  Mark  x. 
16. 

KttTCi^iony/ai,  1.  “  Made  insurrection . against  Paul.”  Acts  xviii. 

12. 

KaTT)xf(ti,  8.  (PI.)  “  Wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed."  Luke  i.  4 ; 
Acts  xxi.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19. 

Kanoo),  1.  (S.)  “Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered"  James  v.  3. 
KaTOTTTpt^w,  1.  (PI.)  ^'‘Beholding  as  in  a  glass."  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 
Kav/xari^oj,  4.  (PI.)  “They  were  scorched."  Matt.  xiii.  6. 

Kavcrooi,  2.  “  Shall  melt  with  fervent  heat."  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  12. 
Kovnjpid^o),  1.  “  Seared  as  with  a  hot  iron."  1  Tim.  iv.  2. 
KXv^vd^opaij  1.  (S.  J.)  “  Tossed  to  and  fro."  Eph.  iv.  14. 
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Ko\a<f)L^(j},  5.  “  Spit  iu  his  face,  and  hvffeted  him.”  Matt.  xxvi.  67. 
Kparatod),  4.  “  Waxed  strong  in  spirit.”  Luke  i.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  13  ; 
Eph.  iii.  16. 

Kpv(TTa\X[^(D,  1.  “Jasper-stone,  clear  as  crystal.”  Rev.  xxi.  11. 
KVKXevu).  1.  Received  Text  kukXooj,  compass  about.”  Rev.  xx.  9. 
XaTOfxeu).  2.  (S.)  “  Which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock.”  Matt,  xxvii. 
60  ;  Murk  XV.  40. 

XtOo^oXioi,  7.  (S.  PI.)  “  Killed  another,  and  stoned  another.”  Matt, 
xxi.  35. 

Xoyop-a^eo},  1.  “  That  they  strive  not  about  words.”  2  Tim.  ii.  14. 
piaOrjT€vu),  4.  (PI.)  “  Every  scribe  which  is  instructed”  Matt.  xiii. 
52  ;  xxvii.  57  ;  xxviii.  19. 

p.aKpo6vp.eu},  10.  (S.  PI.)  Have  patience  with  me.”  Matt,  xviii.  26; 
Luke  xviii.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  4  ;  1  Thess.  v.  14;  Ileb.  vi.  15 ;  James 
V.  7  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

p-araiou},  1.  (S.)  ^'•Became  vain  in  their  imaginations.”  Rom.  i.  21. 
pL€0€pp.rjvex:(D,  7.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “  Which  being  interpreted  is.”  Matt.  i. 
23  ;  John  i.  42. 

fl€aiT€V(D,  1.  (Po.)  it  by  an  oath.”  Ileb.  vi.  17. 

p.tTap.op(f)(')(ii,  4.  (PI.)  Was  trayisjigured  before  them.”  Matt.  xvii.  2; 
Rom.  xiii.  2  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

pLCTpiorraOioi,  1.  (J.)  “  Can  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant.”  Ileb. 
V.  2. 

fxopff>oio,  1.  (PI.)  “Until  Christ  be  formed  in  you.”  Gal.  iv.  19. 
/xocr;^o7roi£o),  1.  “  They  made  a  calf  in  those  days.”  Acts  vii.  41. 
vcKpooj,  3.  (PI.)  ^‘'Mortify,  therefore,  your  members.”  Col.  iii.  5  ; 
Rom.  iv.  19 ;  Ileb.  xi.  12. 

oiKoSco-TToTco),  1.  (PI.)  “  Guide  the  house”  1  Tim.  v.  14. 
oAo^pci'w,  1.  (S.)  “  Lest  he  that  the  first-born.”  Heb.  xi.  28. 

op.tipop.aL,  1.  Received  Text  ip.tipop.ai,  ^^affectionately  desirous” 
1  Thess.  ii.  8. 

oTTTavw,  1.  (S.)  Being  seen  of  them  forty  days.”  Acts  i.  3. 
op^oTToScd),  1.  “They  walked  not  uprightly.”  Gal.  ii.  14. 
bpOoTopiu),  1.  (S.)  ‘‘^Rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.”  2  Tim.  ii.  15. 
opOpi^u),  1.  (S.)  “All  the  people  came  early  in  the  morning^  Luke 
xxi.  38. 

hyXoTTOLtm,  1.  Gathered  a  company.”  Acts  xvii.  5. 

TrayiSevw,  1.  (S.)  "Might  entangle  him  in  his  talk.”  Matt.  xxii.  15. 
Trapa^id^opai.  2.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “They  constrained  him.”  Luke  xxiv. 
29  ;  Acts  xvi.  15. 
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TrapafioXevofjLai,  1.  Expose  oneself.  Received  Text  Trapa^ovXevofuu. 
“  not  regard ing^’’  Phil.  ii.  30. 

‘irapaSeiyp.aTL^ui,  1.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  Put  him  to  an  open  shame.*’  Heb. 
vi.  6. 

Trapa^gXoo),  4.  (S.)  “I  Will  provoke  you  to  jealousy.”  Rom.  x.  19: 
xi.  14. 

irapatriKpaLvo),  1.  (S.)  “  Some  when  they  had  heard  did  provoke.” 
Heb.  iii.  16. 

7rap€i(T€pxopai,  2.  (Po.  PI.)  “  The  law  entered  that  the  offence  might 
abound.”  Rom.  v.  20  ;  Gal.  ii.  4. 

Trapopoid^u},  1.  ^^Are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres.”  Matt,  xxiii.  27. 

1.  (Po.  PI.)  “Souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded.”  Rev. 

XX.  4. 

TTfpiaaTpdTTTO),  2.  “  Shined  round  about  him.”  Acts  ix.  3 ;  xxii.  6. 
T-epiKpvTTTo),  1.  “ //ic?  herself  five  months.”  Luke  i.  24. 

‘irtptXdp.TTOi,  2.  (PI.)  “  Shone  round  about  them.”  Luke  ii.  9 ;  Acts 
xxvi.  13. 

TTcpiTreipu),  1.  (PI.)  '‘^Pierced  themselves  through.”  1  Tim.  vi.  10. 
TrepTTcpevo/iai,  1.  “  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself.”  1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 
7rpoamdop,ai,  1.  “We  have  before  proved.”  Rom.  iii.  9. 

7rpoap.apTdv(D,  1.  “  Which  have  sinned  already.”  2  Cor.  xi.  21 ;  xiiL  2. 
7rpo/3Ac7ro>,  1.  (S.)  ^'•Having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us.” 
Heb.  xi.  40. 

TTpocATTi^o),  1 .  “  Who  first  trusted  in  Clirist.”  Eph.  i.  1 2. 
Trpotvdpxopai,  2.  “As  he  had  begun,  so  he  would  also  finish.”  2  Cor. 

viii.  6,  10. 

TrpocTra-yycAAo),  2.  “  Which  he  had  jorow/serf  a/brc.”  Rom.  i.  2;  2  Cor. 

ix.  5. 

‘irpo€vayy(\i^opLai,  1.  “  Preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham.” 
Gal.  iii.  8. 

'npoKarayyiKKui,  2.  (J.)  “Which  God  before  had  showed.”  Acts  iii. 
18;  vii.  52. 

TrpoKvpod),  1.  “  The  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before.”  Gal.  iii.  17. 
Trpop.apTvpnp.ai,  1.  Testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ.” 
1  Pet.  i.  11. 

TTpopepipvdoj,  1.  *^Take  no  thought  beforehand”  Mark  xiii.  11. 
rpoopt^w,  6.  (Unless  this  word  be  read  for  Trpoo-opi^w  in  Demosthenes 
877.  7)  “  Determined  before  to  be  done.”  Acts  iv.  28 ;  Rom.  viii. 
29  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7. 

vpoa-SaTravdo},  1.  “Whatsoever  thou  spendest  more”  Luke  x.  35. 
VoL.  XXXVII.  No.  148.  82 
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Trpoo-eao),  1.  “The  wind  not  suffering  us.”  Acts  xxvii. 7. 

7rpoo-€yyt^w,  1.  (S.  Po.)  “  Could  not  come  nigh  unto  him.”  Mark  ii.  4. 
Trpoo-KAjypow,  1.  (PI.)  “  zriVA  Paul  and  Silas.”  Acts  xvii.  4. 

Trpoo-ox^i'^o),  2.  (S.)  “  Was  grieved  with  that  generation.”  Heb.  iii. 

10,  17. 

irpoapr'iyvvfiL,  2.  (J.)  “  Beat  vehemently  upon  that  house.”  Luke  vi. 
48,  49. 

‘irpoawTToXrjp.TTr&i),  1.  “If  ye  have  respect  to  persons.”  James  ii.  9. 
Trvppa^o),  2.  “  For  the  sky  is  red.”  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3. 

Trwpdw,  5.  “  Their  heart  was  hardened”  Mark  vi.  52  ;  Rom.  xi.  7. 
pavri^u),  4.  (S.)  “  Sprhikling  the  unclean.”  Heb.  ix.  13, 19, 21  ;  x.  22. 
aapou),  3.  “  Swept  and  garnished.”  Matt.  xii.  44 ;  Luke  xi.  25 ;  xv.  8. 
o-eAT/na^o/itti,  2.  “Those  which  were  lunatic.”  Matt.  iv.  24  ;  xvii.  15. 
(nyp,€idaj,  1.  (S.  Po.)  ''"Note  that  man.”  2  Thess.  iii.  14. 
a-Oemu),  1.  “  Stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you.”  1  Pet.  v.  10. 
a-iyid^u),  1.  “That  he  may  sijt  you  as  wheat.”  Luke  xxii.  31. 
aKavSaXl^w,  29.  (S.)  “  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee.”  Matt.  v.  29 ; 
1  Cor.  viii.  13. 

aKoriCu),  G.  (S.  PI.)  “  Shall  the  sun  he  darkened.”  Matt.  xxiv.  29. 
a-p.vpvi^u},  1.  “Wine  mingled  with  myrrh.”  Mark  xv.  23. 

(nraraXd.il},  2.  (S.  Po.)  “  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure.”  1  Tim.  v.  6 ; 
James  v.  5. 

<nrX6w,  2.  (S.)  “  Dejileth  the  whole  body.”  James  iii.  6 ;  Jude  23. 
(nr\ay)(n^io,  12.  (S.)  “  IFas  moved  with  compassion.”  Matt.  ix.  36; 
XV.  32. 

orr^Kw,  8.  “  When  ye  stand  praying.”  Mark  xi.  25  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  13. 
oTpaToAoyeoj,  1.  (PI.)  “  Who  hath  chosen  him  to  he  a  soldier.”  2  Tim. 

11.  4. 

OTvyva^w,  2.  (S.)  “  Is  red  and  lowring.”  Matt.  xvi.  3  ;  Mark  x.  22. 
orXayoryca),  1.  “  Beware  lest  any  man  [despoil]  you.”  Col.  ii.  8. 
(Tvp.p€pi^(i},  1.  “  Are  partakers  with  the  altar.”  1  Cor.  ix.  13.  * 
(TvvaOXeo},  2.  “  Striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel.”  Phil.  i. 
24  ;  iv.  3. 

crvvavdK€ipai,  7.  “  Sat  down  with  him.”  Matt.  ix.  10 ;  xiv.  9  ;  Mark 
ii.  15  ;  vi.  26. 

(rvvavap.iywp.1,  3.  (PI.)  “  Not  to  company  with  fornicators.”  1  Cor. 
V.  9,  11 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  14. 

(Twavarravio,  1.  (S.  PI.)  May  with  you  he  refreshed.”  Rom.  xv.  32. 
<ruvavrXdpl3avii},  2.  (S.)  “  Bid  her  therefore  that  she  help  me.”  Luke 
X.  40 ;  Rom.  viii.  26. 
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awapfjLoXoyiu),  2.  “The  building  fitly  framed  together.'*  Eph.  ii.  21  ; 
iv.  16. 

a~vvfia(TiXtvo)^  2.  (Po.  PI.)  “  Might  reign  with  you.”  1  Cor.  iv.  8 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  12. 

(Tvvryeipu),  3.  (S.  PI.)  “  Hath  raised  us  up  together."  Eph.  ii.  6 ;  Col. 
ii.  12  ;  iii.  1. 

(rvv^a)07roi€(u,  2.  “  Hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ.”  Eph.  ii. 
5  ;  Col.  ii.  13. 

(TvvBXdui,  1.  (S.  PI.)  “Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  that  stone  shall  he 
broken.”  Luke  xx.  18. 

avidpviTTtt),  1.  “  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart.”  Acts 
xxi.  13. 

(TvvKaKOTraOeo),  2.  “  Be  ihoa  partaker  of  the  affiictions"  2  Tim.  i.  8. 

o-vvKaKuvxeto,  1.  “7b  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God.”  Heb. 
xi.  25. 

(TWKaTaif/rjcfii^oi,  1.  (PI.)  Was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles.” 
Acts  i.  26. 

crwXaAeo),  6.  (S.  Po.)  “  Moses  and  Elias  talking  with  him.”  Matt, 
xvii.  3  ;  Luke  iv.  36  ;  xxii.  4  ;  Acts  xxv.  12. 

crwpLopcfii^tt),  1 .  Received  Text  avp-pLop^MU),  “  being  made  conformable 
unto.  "  Phil.  iii.  10. 

(rvvoScvoi,  1.  (S.  PI.)  “The  men  which  journeyed  with  him.”  Acts 
ix.  7. 

(rwo/itAco),  1.  (J.)  (In  Tabula  of  Cebes,  xiii.  SeeTrvXwv.)  “Ashe^aMrerf 
with  him.”  Acts  x.  27. 

(Twop.opeu>,  1.  “Whose  house  yoe'nec?  hard  to  the  synagogue.”  Acts 
xviii.  7. 

crwTTvryo),  5.  “  Choke  the  word.”  Matt.  xiii.  22  ;  Luke  viii.  42. 

avpaTrapdaaoif  2.  “  Threw  him  down  and  tare  him.”  Luke  ix.  42. 

(TvvaTavpoo),  5.  “  The  thieves  also  which  were  crucified  with  him.” 
Matt,  xxvii.  44. 

avv(rTOLX€(ji,  1.  (Po.)  “  Answereth  to  Jerusalem  which  now  is.”  Gal. 
iv.  25. 

oinmjpiu),  3.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “  Both  are  preserved."  Matt.  ix.  17  ;  Mark 
vi.  20  ;  Luke  ii.  19. 

<rvvv7roKpLvop.ai^  1.  (Po.  PI.)  Dissembled  \\keyrise  with  him.”  Gal. 
ii.  13. 

(Tvpoi,  0.  (S.  PI.)  “Zlra^^rtn^  the  net  with  fishes.”  John  xxi.  8 ;  Acts 
viii.  3  ;  xiv.  19. 

Toprapoo),  1.  “  But  cast  them  down  to  hell."  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 
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TCKvoyovco),  1.  “  Marry,  c/ii7rfrew,  guide  the  house.”  1  Tim.  v.  14. 
TiTpaap^idi,  3.  “  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee.”  Luke  iii.  1. 

T€<f>p6u),  1.  “  Tnming  the  cities . into  ashes.”  2  Pet.  ii.  6. 

TpaxrjXi^o},  1.  (J.)  Found  in  the  Anterastae,  ascribed  to  Plato,  but 
not  accepted  as  genuine.  “All  things  are  naked  and  opened.” 
Ilel).  iv.  13. 

Tpo<^o0op€(i>,  1.  (S.)  Suffered  he  their  manners.”  Acts  xiii.  18. 
vTTipiKTfii/Q),  1.  “  Stretch  not  ourselves  beyond  our  measure.”  2  Cor. 

X.  14. 

vT€p€K\vvd},  1.  “  Shaken  together  and  running  over.”  Luke  vi.  38. 
v7r€ptvTvyxa-v<i),  1.  *^iMaketh  intercession  for  us.”  Rom.  viii.  26. 
vTrepviKuu),  1.  “We  are  more  than  conquerors.”  Rom.  viii.  37. 
v7T€p7r€pia-aev<j},  2.  “  Grace  did  much  more  abound.”  Rom.  v.  20 ; 

2  Cor.  vii.  4. 

vTTepTrXeovd^o},  1 .  “  The  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding  abundant.” 
1  Tim.  i.  14. 

vtrcpvxpddi.  1.  (S.)  “  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him.”  Phil.  ii.  9. 
vTToAt/aTram,  1.  '■'‘Leaving  us  an  example.”  1  Pet.  ii.  21. 
vttottAcu).  2.  “  We  sailed  under  Cyj)rus.”  Acts  xxvii.  4,  7. 
vyruToacru),  38.  (S.  Po.  PI.)  “  Was  subject  unto  them.”  Luke  ii.  51  ; 

Rom.  viii.  20  ;  x.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  34  ;  xv.  28. 

^iXoTrptoTcro),  1.  “  Diotrephes,  who  lovetk  to  have  the  pre-eminence.” 

3  John  9. 

iftpivairaTao},  1.  “  He  deceiveth  himself.”  Gal.  vi.  3. 

<f>pvdaa(i},  1.  (S.  PI.)  “  Why  did  the  heathen  rage?”  Acts  iv.  25. 
<f>vXaKl^di,  1.  (S.)  “I  imprisoned  and  beat  in  every  synagogue.” 
Acts  xxii.  19. 

j^aAtvayoryco),  2.  “  Bridleth  not  his  tongue.”  James  i.  26  ;  iii.  2. 
XapiTOd).  2.  (S.)  “  Hail !  thou  that  art  highly  favored.”  Luke  i.  28  ; 
Eph.  i.  6. 

X^ipayw'Yto),  2.  (PI.)  “  They  led  him  by  the  hand.”  Acts  ix.  8 ;  xxii.ll. 
Xpg(rTfvopai,  1.  “  Suffereth  long  and  is  kind.”  1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 
xpioXfn,  1.  '■^Rubbing  them  in  their  hands.”  Luke  vi.  1. 


Let  us  now,  in  the  briefest  manner,  touch  upon  some  of 
the  points  suggested  hy  the  foregoing  words. 

1 .  Their  number  will  surprise  some.  There  are  in  ali  eight 
liundred  and  eighty-two  (882)  ;  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  (392')  being*  nouns,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  (171) 
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adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen  (319) 
verbs.  If  we  estimate  the  whole  numl)er  of  New  Testament 
words  to  he  fifty-four  liundred,  the  proportion  will  be  nearly 
one-sixth.  The  number  of  pages  in  Tischendorf’s  edition  is 
four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  (437).  Tliis  would  give  an 
average,  almost  exactly,  of  two  late  words  to  a  page. 
Whether  this  is  a  large  or  small  proportion  we  need  not 
assert  positively ;  but  should  bear  in  mind  that  about  four 
hundred  years  intervened  between  the  time  of  Aristotle  and 
the  writing  of  the  New  Testament.  A  careful  comparison 
with  Polybius  and  Plutarch  would  be  interesting.  Not  having 
made  it,  I  can  only  conjecture  that  the  proportion  would  be 
quite  as  large  in  those  two  authors.  While  the  total  number 
may  seem  surprising,  the  student  of  Greek  will  notice  that 
the  words,  although  they  are  new,  are  not  strange.  This 
brings  us  to 

2.  Their  etymological  character.  They  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  derivatives  or  compounds,  and  from  roots 
found  in  the  Greek  classics.  The  following  seem  to  be  the 
only  exceptions  :  ydyypaLva,  ^i^uviov,  oiieipopai,  popLtpala, 
alvaTTi,  arriXof;,  tottu^lov.  Nor  are  many  of  them  at  all  ob¬ 
scure  in  origin.  The  noun  dyaTry  may  be  thought  doubtful ; 
but  it  must  certainly  come  from  dyairda),  which  is  used  from 
Homer  down  to  New  Testament  times.  Nearly  all  verbs  in 
-ao)  are,  it  is  true,  derived  from  the  kindred  nouns  in  -y,  but  it 
is  extremely  improbable  that  dyd'nr]  could  have  existed  in  the 
language  so  long  without  once  appearing  in  the  remains  of 
the  classics.  A  similar  derivation  is  probable  in  the  classical 
d(f)opp,r],  which  seems  to  be  later  than  d<f)op/jLdco,  found  in 
Homer.  Among  nouns  the  large  proportion  of  the  heavier 
suffixes,  as  (29),  -fia  (44),  -o-t?  (51),  will  be  noticed, 
just  as  in  English  -ness  and  -ship  have  now  a  vigorous  life 
at  the  expense  of  the  lighter  abstract  endings  ;  for  word¬ 
making  is  a  more  conscious  and  obtrusive  process  as  language 
grows  older.  The  verbs  are  largely  denominatives,  but  more 
largely  multiplied  by  composition  with  prepositions,  all  of 
which  are  represented,  except  dp,<f>L  and  ek.  The  adjectives 
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arise  mostly  from  composition,  the  frequency  of  av-  privative 
being  noticeable,  just  as  the  English  compounds  witli  nn-  are 
constantly  increasing.  Without  discussing  this  subject,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  etymologically  these  words,  as  a  class, 
are  above  reproach.  The  zeal  of  a  Phrynichus  may  pronounce 
some  of  them  “  shockingly  un- Attic”  —  Beivw<i  avarriKov  — 
(and  is  not  the  charge  true  of  his  own  expression  ?)  but  we 
must  remember  that  those  ancient- modern  grammarians 
decided  according  to  usage,  not  science.  Words  which  to 
their  ears  were  as  painful  as  our  present  vocabulary  would 
have  been  to  Chaucer,  may  yet  be  accepted  by  us  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  regular  development  of  the  language.  The  adverb 
irdvTOTe^  for  example,  was  an  offence  to  them,  but  seems  so 
suitable  and  regular  that  wo  can  hardly  believe  that  we  never 
saw  it  in  classic  authors.  The  reforming  grammarians  were 
determined  to  liave  the  language  both  alive  and  dead  at  the 
same  time.  It  has  been  said  by  later  authorities  that  many 
of  the  compound  verbs  in  the  New  Testament  are  nowise  dif¬ 
ferent  in  meaning  from  the  simple  verbs.  But  we  should  be 
slow  to  make  a  charge  against  New  Testament  Greek  which 
could  be  perhaps  equally  well  sustained  against  the  Latin  of 
such  a  master  of  style  as  Cicero.  A  mere  increase  of  volume 
in  a  word  may  be  made  expressive.  Then,  too,  the  very 
nicest  distinctions  are  next  door  to  no  distinction  at  all. 

3.  The  rhetorical  value  of  these  words  varies  much.  Some 
of  the  compound  words  liave  been  thoroughly  endorsed  by 
modern  usage,  as  6<f>0a\fioBov\€ia,  Biylrit^pf;,  and  the  com¬ 
pounds  with  dya6o~,  dvru-,  krepo-^  and  yjrevBo-.  KapBioyv(oaTri<if 
Xoyopaxla,  paxpodvpLa,  and  0eoBLBaKTo<i,  are  certainly  clear 
and  full  of  meaning,  and  the  list  of  like  words  could  be 
greatly  extended.  What  Greek  word  has  rhetorically  a 
better  right  to  exist  than  cvvy^v^o^  ?  Is  it  not  finer  than  the 
corresponding  Latin  con-cor-s,  which  may  possibly  have  given 
rise  to  it  ?  (Did  Paul  coin  the  word  ?  and  did  he  learn 
Latin  at  Rome,  where  the  epistle  containing  this  word  was 
written  ?)  But  few,  we  think,  can  be  condemned,  as  perhaps 
poaxoTTOLea),  and  some  other  verbs  in  -€«,  while  of  course  a 
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large  majority  are  neither  above  nor  below  the  ordinary  level 
of  expression. 

4.  How  about  the  doctrinal  and  practical  importance  of  the 
words  ?  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  founders  of  a  new 
religion  would  endanger  the  communication  of  their  truths 
by  the  needless  employment  of  new  words.  The  old  words 
must  first  bear  all  the  strain  that  they  are  capable  of.  The 
idea  of  God  required  no  new  word,  and  even  the  two  words 
for  Godhead,  6eL6rT)<i  and  6e6rri<;^  are  each  found  but  once. 
The  word  OeXTjfia  for  ^ovXrj^  seems  rather  a  matter  of  liabit 
than  necessity.  Yet  it  is  not  without  significance  tliat  we  find 
such  words  as  aTroAcaXui/r/,?,  dTroXurpwo'i'?,  a/^apTtwXof,  tXacr/iov, 
(Xao’Tjjpio?,  iraXivyevecria,  d<f>0apaia,  and  the  five  from  dya66<ij 
as  well  as  ^dirTta-fia,  ^aTnia-fio^^  and  other  words 

of  almost  technical  import.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  are  two  which  stand  at  the  opposite  poles  of  Christianity 
—  the  w'ords  for  love  and  conscience.  For  love  w^e  find, 
never  epcy?,  but  always  arfatTr) ;  not  amor.,  but  caritas.  That 
avveiBrja-if;  is  not  found  in  earlier  Greek  is  not  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  idea  of  conscience,  for  that  idea  is  expressed 
by  verlial  forms  of  avvoiBa,  but  may  possibly  come  from  re¬ 
luctance  to  form  a  verbal  noun  from  an  irregular  preteritive 
verb,  or,  more  probably,  from  less  call  for  the  use  of  such  a 
word.  One  must  be  careful  not  to  infer  too  much  from  the 
appearance  of  a  new  word.  E  g.  BeicriBaifMovia  is  late  Greek, 
but  its  immediate  parent  BeiaiBaificov  is  in  Xenophon’s  Cyro* 
paedia  ;  and  pLaOifreva)  is  late,  but  padrjTi^f;  is  common  in' 
classical  times.  In  many  cases  the  most  that  can  be  inferred 
is  that  the  word  is  the  result  of  greater  prominence  of  the 
idea,  or  more  frequent  use ;  but  very  often  this  would  be 
saying  too  much,  there  being  nothing  to  it  but  etymological 
convenience.  Each  case  must  be  determined  on  its  own 
merits. 

6.  The  large  number  of  these  words  found  in  the  Septua- 
gint  is  a  matter  of  course  —  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
(363)  in  all,  of  which,  however,  eight  are  used  only  in 
express  citations,  viz.  at^^aXewrewy,  dva/SXe'^t?,  iXaTToveo), 
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ivev\oyeofiai^  Kardw^ifiy  KaTa<f)povr}Ti]<;^  TrapaTriKpaa/iu^,  (f)pih 
dcraa.  The  proportion,  over  lv.'o-fiflhs^  will  not  seem  large 
when  we  consider  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism. 
The  New  Testament  diction  is  not  a  servile  coj»y  of  that  of 
the  Se[)tnagint.  Even  such  words  as  aTroXurpaat^;,  elBcoXo- 
Xarpeia,  and  paOrjreSo),  are  not  found  in  the  latter.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  most  striking  compound  words  of  the  New 
Testament  are  also  absent.  Xvv€ihr}(TL<i  occurs  lait  once  in 
the  Canonical  Old  Testament  (Eccl.  x.  20),  and  then  with  a 
different  meaning  (“  Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy 
What  the  proportion  might  have  been  if 
the  Sef»tuagint  had  not  been  restricted  by  being  a  translation 
we  cannot  know.  That  this  translation  is  of  great  value  in 
interpreting  the  New  Testament  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
one.  Take  a  single  example  from  our  list — the  word  iyjL^co. 
Does  it,  in  the  present  tense,  ever  mean  to  be  near,  or  always 
to  go  near  ?  New  Testament  usage  cannot  decide,  but  see, 
in  the  Septuagint,  Deut.  xxi.  3  and  xxii.  2. 

6.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  different  authors 
and  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  respect  to  their  use  of 
late  words.  Wo  will  merely  glance  at  one  book,  the  one  that 
stands  first  in  order  among  the  Epistles  in  Tischendorf's  edi¬ 
tion,  and  which,  according  to  some  scholars,  is  the  oldest  of 
New  Testament  writings  —  the  Epistle  of  James.  As  this  is 
the  only  book  that  can  with  confidence  be  dated  at  Jerusalem, 
and  as  the  author,  whichever  James  he  was,  probably  never 
went  beyond  the  lioundaries  of  Palestine,  we  should  expect 
the  widest  divergence  from  classic  Greek.  Going  through 
the  E}>istle  in  order  we  meet  with  late  words  as  follows  : 
Chap.  i.  BiacrTropd  (vs.  1),  Tretpaago^  (2),  dvepLi^o)  (6),  Biyfrv 
(8),  Kavatov  (11),  TreipaagS^i  (12),  direipaaTO^;  (13), 
uTroKveo)  (15),  aiToaKLacrpa  (17),  aTTO/tueo)  (18),  KTiagu  (18), 
’irepiaceia  (21 ).  7rpavT7)<i  (-!)>  iTTiXrj<Tp,ovi]  (25),  6pijaKo<i  (26), 
)(^aXivay(oy€Q)  (26),  (27),  d(77riXo<i  (27).  Chap.  ii. 

•jrpoawTToXng'^ia  (1),  ’^pvaoBaKTvXio^:  (2),  vttottoBiov  (3), 
TTpoacoTroXngTrreo)  (9),  uviX€o<t  (13),  dvatacmjpiov  (21). 
Chap.  iii.  '^aXivayoryeco  (2),  airCXoa)  (6),  7rpavTr)<i  (13),  Kara- 
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Kav^aofxaL  (14),  aKaTaaracTLa  (IG),  avvTroKpno^i  (IT).  Chap, 
iv.  (4),  vTToraaaw  (1^,  677/^0)  (twice)  (8),  Kadapi^co 

(8),  dp.aprayXo'i  (8),  (8),  eVa>7rtoy(10),  Kav^r)(n'i(^l(j'). 

Chap.  V.  a7]Tu0p(OTo^  (^)^  kutioo}  (3),  d^varepew  (4),  airara- 
\u(o  (5),  pLaKpodvpueto  (twice)  (7),  also  (8),  eY/i'^o)  (  S) , p,aKpo- 
dvpLia  (10),  TToXvaTrXay'^vof;  (11),  olKTippLav  (11),  i^op,o\oyeo> 
(10),  dp,aprQ)X6<i  (20).  Here  are  lifty-two  instances  and  forty- 
two  different  words,  —  seven  words  to  a  page.  This  is  much 
above  the  general  average.  Of  tliese  forty-two,  twenty- 
nine  are  found  in  tlie  Septuagint,  very  greatly  above  the 
average  proportion.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  this  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  Septuagint  vocabulary  the  position  of  the 
author  as  an  untravelled  Jew  writing  to  Jews.  The  large 
number  of  late  words  grouped  together  in  some  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  is  noticeable  ;  perhaps  in  no  case  more  so 
than  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  In  Matthew  we  find  dyid^w, 
OeXrjpLa,  eVtodo-io?,  and  7reipaap,6<i. 

7.  We  may  add  here  five  words  which  are  not  native  Greek, 
and  yet  did  not  belong  in  the  two  preceding  articles  —  dXorjy 
aloes  (John  xix.  39),  posfjibly  of  Semitic  origin  ;  jSaiov, 
branch  (John  xii.  13),  Egyptian,  found  in  the  Septuagint ; 
/Sowof, /aV/ (Luke  iii.  5;  xxiii.  30),  Cyrenaic,  found  in  the 
Septuagint,  Polybius,  and  the  Tabula  of  Cebes  (xv),  and  used 
by  Herodotus  once,  but  stam[)ed  as  foreign  (rd  ^ovvov<; 
KaXeovai,  iv.  199)  ;  yd^a,  treasure  (Acts  viii.  27),  Persian, 
found  in  the  Septuagint  and  Polybius,  and  familiar  to  readers 
of  Latin  ;  and  vdpBo^;,  spikenard  (Maik  xiv.  3 ;  John  xii.  3), 
Persian,  found  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  Latin.  'Ayyapevco  I 
have  put  among  native  words',  although  its  primitive  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Persian. 

8.  A  practical  inference  from  this  discussion  requires  mere 
mention.  Preparation  for  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek 
should  include  some  reading  of  late  authors.  If,  however, 
they  are  read  without  having  their  peculiarities  as  late  Greek 
carefully  noted,  they  may  do  more  harm  than  good  by  lead¬ 
ing  the  student  to  confound  the  usage  of  different  periods, 
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and  thus  lose  the  impression  of  the  change  when  he  takes  up 
his  New  Testament. 

9.  There  is  another  practical  inference  of  an  opposite  kind. 
All  tins  mass  of  new  words  we  have  seen  to  be  derived  from 
the  words  of  the  classical  period.  The  one  sure  and  solid 
]»reparation,  then,  that  the  student  needs  is  a  ina.'^tery  of  his 
Greek  classics.  It  is  possilde  for  one  wlio  is  looking  forward 
to  the  ministry  to  flatter  himself  that  he  may  neglect  his 
college  Greek  without  much  harm  to  his  future  course,  be¬ 
cause  the  New  Testament  Greek  is  peculiar.  It  will,  indeed, 
seem  peculiar  to  one  who  enters  the  theological  seminary 
knowing  little  of  any  Greek,  and  his  own  j)erformances  in  it 
still  more  peculiar  ;  but  one  who  can  read  at  sight  the  pages 
of  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  will  find  that  none  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  is  wasted  when  he  opens  the  Memorabilia  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

APPENDIX. 

A.  Words  found  in  writings  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  hut  not  in 
other  prose  earlier  than  Aristotle. 

d/i.<^i/?(xAAto,  dvdij/v$i<;,  avOpaKLO,  av6pa$,  dvojTcpiKO?,  dTrwXcta,  dreKVOS, 
d<f>avTo^,  a<f>piC^,  dffjpd’i,  d)(\v<;,  fiSeXvaaop-ai,  ^pv)(U),  hiopBuipa,  «V(‘y)- 
KOTiro),  eKSirjyiopai,  i^avdo-raaii,  cTrtKa^t^oj.  ipedyogai,  iroipaa-ia,  evOeros, 
€va~r)p.o<;,  evaTrXay^vo^,  evcfiopto),  iv^apLcrTto),  ev^apurria,  ^vpdu), 
KarampKdo),  KaracrroXg,  KaTaif/v)(U),  KXdta,  KoXXvpiov,  KoirpLov,  KpanrdXrj, 
KV/cAcdo),  KvXXu<;,  XcTrpds,  Xeirrov,  Xrjv6<;,  paKpo06vio<;,  pdpp.apo<;,  paado- 
pai,  ptcrovvKTLov,  vrjTnd^u},  v^fTTis,  viVtoj,  vovdtrew.  bSrjyeu),  oOoviov,  do’- 
TpaKivo?,  TrapoXeyo),  Trapeio-SiVo),  Trdpco-ts,  Traporpuva),  TrivaKiSiov,  Tridny?, 
TTpoKaTaprl^ui,  irTvapa,  Trwpow,  7ra>po)(Ti9,  pa<f>is,  piTri^oj,  pvTrapd?,  o'6/xiScAi9, 
(TKXrfpvi'U),  (TKdiXrj^,  cnrapyavou},  aTreipa  arevo^wpiu),  aropa-^o^;,  avyKvpla, 
trvwTrotpyco),  rpi/SoXos,  rpi^o),  rpi'/iXiov,  vipota,  </>6apTds,  xfidivoTrwpLvo^, 
i}/wpi^(i)  eKij/vxu). 

Some  of  the  foregoing,  as  might  be  expected  in  medical  writings, 
are  used  more  literally  than  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.g.  dvdi//v|i9, 
fptvyopaL,  €va-7rXay)(vos,  KarauapKdu).  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
w'ords  are  ev^^apioTecj  and  €v\api(TTLa.  These  are  found,  also,  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Byzantines  and  Cherronesans,  cited  by  Demos¬ 
thenes,  De  Corona  (256.91.  257.92.  Champlin’s  ed.,  p.  30). 
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B.  Words  found  in  poetry  only,  before  Aristotle. 
dSuTravo^  1,  aKupiro's  7,  axpis  4,  ^aXos  3,  dXeKTwp  12,  akuvta  1, 
up.v6s  4,  up.TTckovpyo'i  1,  ap.ff>o8os  1,  amKvXio)  1,  dt'oAuats  1,  avyp.€po^  1, 
uvOpoiiroKTovo^  3,  avliTTos  2,  avTdXkaypa  2,  air68r)p.o<i  1,  aTrooTcya^o)  1, 
aTTOTivdaaoi  2,  apyvpoKOTros  1,  dpyupos  5,  do’oXevTos  2,  acr^tfTTO'i  3, 
dcro0os  1,  aTeKVos  2,  drcp  2,  fiaalXia(ra  4,  /Sacrra^oj  27,  /Sdros  {r])  5, 
(SupPopos  1,  Pordvrj  1,  /Spuypds  7,  PpuHrip-o^  1,  ypairros  1,  yvvaiKdpiov  1, 
haxp.ovl^op.aL  13,  8dp,a\is  1,  8iap.Lo^  15,  Sevrc  12,  AtoTrer^s  1,  8i(TTop,os  3, 
SpdKUiv  13,  8va<f>r]pi(x}  1,  8va<f>r]pla  1,  iyKpvirroi  1,  CKaTovracnys  1,  ckSikos 
2,  £K0«To?  1 ,  €KKoXv/i.)Sda)  1 ,  lKXavddvop.ai  1 ,  cKTrrdw  1 ,  cKarpc^w  1 ,  ip-Ppi- 

pdop.ai  5,  tp,<f>^Pos  evdXio;  1,  cKTvXiTTO)  3,  iwPpi^dj  1,  e^avareXXo}  2, 
CfeOin^s  5,  e^airepos  3,  cTraircoj  2,  inaKpodouai  1,  cttcvSvtt^s  1,  imSvui  1, 
e7ri'Xv(ns  1,  cTri^wvew  4,  ctti^uo  2,  2,  (Doubtless  in  the  prose 

of  ordinary  conversation,  but  not  met  with  in  what  remains  of  classi¬ 
cal  prose  literature.)  ewoiros  7,  €upv;^a)pov  1,  i<f>dTra^  5,  ^evKrqpta  1, 
^6<fio<;  5,  ■fjSvoap.os  2,  dapPim  3,  7,  deoarvyrj’i  1,  ^ueXXa  1,  Ovpf.6%  1, 

ipts  2,  i(r6i{/v)(oii  1,  i^OvSioy  2,  KaK07roi6<:  4,  KaXvpp.a  4,  KaraXaXeo)  4, 
Karapyeoi  27,  KaracTcXXoi  2,  KaTa)(66vu)i  1,  KaTt<x;(V(ii  3,  Kav)(Tqp.a  11, 
KCipia  1,  Kkivdpiov  1,  kXwiSiOV  2,  kKuTM  1,  KOLTd>V  1,  KOTTldoi  22,  KUTTpiOf 
1,  Kparaids  1,  xpi/xa  27,  XaiXaij/  3,  Xdpvyi  1,  Xtio-Kw  1,  XevKalvoj  2.  Xoi- 
Sopos  2,  payevio  1,  p.dp.p,r]  1,  /jiaoTti^w  1,  p.i6v(To<i  2,  p.i.pip.va  6  (In 
Anterastae  of  Pseudo-Plato),  p.€  oud^o)  2,  p.-q7rov  1,  p.ij7rws  10,  p.wp.do- 
p.ai,  2,  v7}(TT€vu}  20,  vrjtfidXios  3,  vvaao)  1,  oOdvr)  2,  oiKrjT-^ptov  2,  (Found 
in  Tab.  Ceb.  xvii.  See  TrvXoiv,  p.  518),  otKTipp.ds  5,  dp.d0pu>v  1,  oTny  2, 
opp.rjp.a  1,  ovpavoOev  2,  dij/dpiov  5,  Trayis  5,  Traprjyopia  1,  TrapOevla  1, 
Treipd^o)  36,  TreptPoXaiov  2,  Trcpi^oivw/xi  6,  iTYfyavov  1,  Trrypa  6,  ttXo^  3, 
TTopxrq  12,  TrpaxTtA  1,  Trpo/SaTiKOS  1,  irpocKXivw  1,  ‘irpoo'KvXlui  2,  TTpocirij- 
ywp.1  1,  TTpOCTTClTtS  1,  TrpOtrC^CDVCUJ  7,  7rpO</>^TlS  2,  TTTVOI'  2,  paySSl^O)  2, 
pdiTurp-a  3,  pir?;  1,  pvirapLa  1,  acuVo)  1,  aapydvrj  1,  aepd^opai  1,  a-rjsS, 
(TTriXds  1,  ard^v?  5,  o-TCipo?  4,  orpi^ndoj  2,  aTvyrjTO^  1,  crw^iryos  1, 
(Tvvn-^rj  2,  (rvvTroXiTiji  1,  (rvvyl/rjtfiiC^  1,  <rwa)8tVa>  1,  a^payi^w  14,  rpiryoiv 
1,  TpvTTtjp.a  1,  Tup.7ravi^a)  1,  vaKCv6tvo<i  1,  ldKLv6o<i  1,  idXivos  3,  vTrepuos 
4,  vTrojTrtd^o)  2,  vij/iaro^  13,  ^ip.d(D  7,  <^Xoyi^u>  2,  ^oprt^oj  2,  <f>v(Ti6ta 
(for  -dw),  7  <fi(i}(Tcf>6poii  1,  )^dpayp.a  8,  x^Xdoj  1,  xP7]a-TUTr]<;  (In  Defini¬ 
tions  of  Plato)  10,  \f/aXp.6<i  7,  i//cv8oXdyos  1,  ij/ev8divvpLO<;  1,  pcaTatoXdyos  1. 

C.  Words  found  in  Aristotle,  hut  not  earlier,  either  in  prose  or  poetry, 
d^aprj?  1,  aypavXe(jt)  1,  dmXos  1,  d^dXvo’t'j  1,  dvf$ep€vvr]To<i  1,  dTroSto- 
pi^^o)  1,  aTToOXiPuj  1,  dcr6ivr]p,a  1,  doTeio?  2,  drevi^ui  14,  d<f)(lapTO<:  7, 
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PiwTtKos  3,  2,  yaixiaKOi  1,  iyKpartvofiaL  2,  ckkci/tcw  2,  erpwfia  1, 

ciepycta  8,  kvoTT]^  2,  cvtuttoo)  1,  k^oyr]  1,  CTrcKTCiVo/iai  1,  iiriKaXypipa  1, 

iTTLarqpi^u}  3,  ipiOeCa  7,  tvOvTrjs  1,  C^’p-rj  13,  ^oioTTOiew  11,  upanla  2, 
KaTaij/i^^u}  1,  Ke<f)aXi<i  1,  KXip.a  3,  kcivcuukos  1  (In  Definitions  of  Plato), 
KoXofSoui  4,  KOTTr/  1,  Koap-LKOf;  2,  KvXio)  1,  XiOd^oi  S,  XoyiK6<;’2,  p.apyapLTtj'i 
9,  p.vu}7rd^(t)  1 ,  p.d)Xui\p  1 ,  pnDpoXoyta  1 ,  voi;^€;(oj?  1 ,  oiKoSop-r/  1 8,  ovOet<i  3, 
iradrjTos  1,  (Quoted  as  Aristotle’s  by  Plutarch),  TrapdySao-is  7,  napa- 
TTopcdo/xat  5,  TTveyp-ariKos  20,  TroXu/acpois  1,  7rpo(77rop€t'0/aai  1,  Trrcpdytov 
2,  TTvpivos  1,  TTiJpujCTis  3,  (TKrjvoTTayia  1,  (TTCpttopa  1,  (TTr]piyp.o<:  1,  arpov- 
6iuv  4,  (Tvp.Tra6y]<i  l,o'wSo^d^(D  l,crw8pop.?/  1,  (rvv€7rip,upTup€a>  1 ,  o-u^tuo)- 
;(€(!>  2,  trwKti'ca)  1,  a-v{v)a)(rjpLaTt^(D  2,  (rvvTpip.p.a  1,  cr\lap.a  H,  awp-ariKOi 
-ais  3,  au>ptv(t)'2,  TtKvoyovta  1,  TCKt'orpo^eoj  1,  TcActoxru  2,  Tip.ioTr/s  1, 
i8p(07ij.Kd<i  1,  virt'pdv(o3,  iirop.6vr]  32  (In  Definitions  of  Plato),  vTrmrveoi 
1,  <f>iXdya0o<;  1,  <f>iXavTOi  1,  ^tAd^eos  1,  ipvpapa  5,  ^oiAeds  2,  ^wri^cD?, 

•^OVOTpi/StiO  1,  ipv\iK6<;  6. 

Noth.  —  In  the  July  portion  of  this  Article  strike  out /3ow'ds,  ^aTafoA<57oy, 
irupwais,  irpoPariKos,  and  (S.)  Irom  yraptiaaK-ros.  Insert  «a6e|fis,  ~auTOKpuTu:p, 
and  (S.)  Jifter  a5f\(p6Tris,  apirtKwv,  a(paviaix6s,  ya^o<pv\dKioi’,  Sorrjs,  (Kty^is, 
ivKaivia,  fir  la  way  coy  rt,  Treptacrei'a,  <(>co<ni)p,  ^fu^oirpo^i]Tr]^,  aKpoycovia7oi, 

SfKaTfaaapts,  6p6pif6i.  (in  p.  508,  line  .3,  instead  of  “  Rom."  read  “  Rev.”  In 
the  present  Number  strike  out  SiaartWonui,  fKSirjyfOfiai  (p.  643),  vcopoco  (p.  650), 
and  insert  (S.)  after  fvSvyapdco,  Koaraidco,  arrjKu,  (TvyayaKetpai, 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  SABBATH:  THE  CHANGE  OF  OBSERVANCE  FROM 

THE  SEVENTH  TO  THE  LORD’S  DAY ;  TESTIMONY  OF 

THE  FATHERS. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  DE  LOSS  LOVE,  D.D.,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

The  proposition  we  are  now  seeking  to  establish  is  this : 
The  first  or  Lord’s  day  in  tlie  new  dispensation  was  tlie  chief 
of  all  days  with  the  apostles  and  early  Christians,  and  was 
their  special  day  for  rest  and  religious  worsliip.  In  adducing 
evidence  to  sustain  this  proposition,  we  liave  devoted  our 
last  two  Articles  on  the  Sabhatli  to  a  consideration  of. 
First,  Tlie  Lord’s  Day  during  the  Apostolic  Age.  We  now 
consider : 

Secondly,  The  Lord’s  day  during  the  Four  Centuries  next 
subsequent  to  the  Era  of  the  Apostles.  In  prosecuting  this 
investigation,  we  expect  to  find  evidence  that  overthrows  the 
peculiar  tenets  on  this  subject  of  the  following  classes  :  the 
Seventh-day  Sabbatarians,  who  hold  that  the  observance  of 
Sunday  as  the  Sabbath  was  a  corruption  that  came  into  the 
church  not  until  some  time  after  the  earliest  of  the  fathers 
who  succeeded  the  apostles ;  the  non-Sabbath  Lord’s-day 
men,  who  hold  that  we  cannot  found  the  observance  of  the 
the  Lord’s  day  on  the  fourth  commandment,  and  hence  that 
it  is  abrogated ;  the  large  class  who  believe  that  the  sacred 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  was  not  established  during  the 
apostolic  period,  but  by  the  church  subsequently ;  and  the 
Christian  Sabbatarians,  who  fail  to  reinforce  their  own  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  Christian  Sabbath  from  the  passage  in  Col.  ii. 
IG  —  holding,  as  they  do,  that  the  word  “sabbaths”  there 
does  not  refer  to  the  Jewish  seventh-day  Sabbath. 

If  the  testimony  of  the  early  fathers  is  really  at  variance 
with  the  peculiar  sabbatic  views  of  all  the  foregoing  classes, 
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tlien  tlie  way  of  faith  on  the  Sabbath  question  is  made  very 
clear;  and  if  that  way  shall  obtain  general  credence  in  the 
church,  it  will  certainly  lead  to  a  far  better  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  day  than  now  exists.  Such  understanding  of  the 
patristic  testimony,  if  it  can  be  confirmed,  fully  sustains  the 
view  heretofore  taken  in  these  Articles  concerning  the  Lord’s 
day  during  the  apostolic  age. 

Tlie  early  fathers  —  those  nearly  or  quite  contemporary 
with,  and  those  soon  succeeding,  the  apostles  —  speak  defi¬ 
nitely  of  the  first  or  Lord’s  day  as  religiously  kept  liy  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fellow-Christians.  Respecting  their  testi¬ 
mony,  it  is  not  here  claimed  that  it  is  exceedingly  valuable 
in  doctrine  or  wisdom,  but  that  it  has  peculiar  importance  in 
respect  to  the  history  of  customs  and  practices  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  early  Christians.  As  Dr.  Hessey  says,  “  Those 
whose  exegesis  of  Scripture  is  indifferent  may  be  admitted 
as  witnesses  to  matter  of  fact.”  ^  It  is  not  of  chief  conse¬ 
quence  to  know  that  these  patristical  writings  were  by  the 
authors  whose  names  they  bear,  but  that  they  date  in  the 
early  Cliristian  era,  and  are  historically  trustworthy. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  though  probably  not  written  by 
Paul's  noted  companion  of  that  name,  was  certainly  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  —  Hilgenfeld 
says  at  the  close  of  the  first,^  —  and  therefore  dated  in  the 
apostle  John’s  time,  or  at  least  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
of  his  death.  Writing  in  behalf  of  Christians,  the  author 
of  that  epistle  says  :  “  We  keep  the  eighth  day  with  joyful¬ 
ness,  the  day  also  on  which  Jesus  rose  again  from  the 
dead.”  Tlie  first  day  the  patristic  writers  sometimes  called 
the  eighth,  because  it  comes  next  after  the  seventh.  We 
see  that  the  eighth  was  the  first,  because  it  commemo¬ 
rated  tlie  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  positive  declaration 
of  the  keeping  of  Jesus’  resurrection  day,  made  while  the 
apostle  John  yet  lived,  or  within  a  few  years  after  his 
decease,  would  in  that  early  time  have  been  contradicted  if 
it  were  untrue.  But  no  such  denial  appears.  If  Christians 

1  Sunday,  p.  41 .  ^  Ante  Nicenc  Library,  Vol.  i.  p.  100.  *  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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had  been  divided  in  respect  to  keeping  the  first  day,  Barna¬ 
bas’s  declaration  would  not  have  been  so  universal. 

Objection:  This  epistle  was  not  written  by  the  Barnabas 
of  Scripture,  and  is  therefore  a  forgery  and  fraud. ^  Reply : 
It  may  have  been  written  by  another  Barnabas,  or  by  one 
who  from  respect  to  that  name  assumed  it  as  a  nom  de  plume. 
In  either  case,  it  is  not  a  forgery.  It  has  won  historic  con¬ 
fidence  by  being  found  carefully  preserved  with  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  copy  of  the  epistle 
restored  the  first  four  and  a  half  chapters  of  the  Greek  text, 
which  part  was  previously  known  to  the  learned  only  in  an 
ancient  Latin  version.  It  were  folly  now,  after  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  patristic  lore  have  scanned  and  accepted 
this  epistle,  to  deny  its  genuineness,  or  the  force  of  this 
passage  concerning  Christ’s  resurrection  day. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians  (shorter  recension),  ascribed 
to  Ignatius,  contemporary  of  the  apostle  John,  is  now  by  the 
more  reliable  scholars  regarded  as  genuine.  Even  Professor 
J.  B.  LIghtfoot,  who  held  that  the  three  epistles  in  Syriac  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Cureton  were  only  an  abstract  of  the  genuine,*'^  has 
changed  his  opinion,  and  now  accepts  the  shorter  recension 
of  the  Greek.  He  holds  that  this  epistle  to  the  Magnesians, 
even  if  it  were  not  actually  written  by  Ignatius,  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  having  been  composed  by  some  competent 
and  authoritative  person  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.^  It  has  been  found  in  the  early  Greek,  xVrmeniaii, 
and  Latin.  The  shorter  recension  has  the  following :  “  If, 
therefore,  those  that  were  brought  up  in  the  ancient  order 
of  things  have  come  to  the  possession  of  a  new  hope,  no 
longer  observing  the  Sabbath,  but  living  in  the  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  day ;  on  which  also  our  life  has  sprung  up  again 
by  him  and  by  his  death.”  ^  The  word  “  day  ”  is  in  question, 
some  supposing  it  should  be  “  life  ”  —  Lord’s  life.  Drs. 

1  Andrews,  Hist.  Sab.,  pp.  211,  242;  Littlejohn,  Constitutional  Amendment, 
p.  248. 

“  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  i.  p.  142. 

®  Apostolic  Fathers  (Jackson  and  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher  eds.),  pp.  68,  69. 

*  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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Roberts  and  Donaldson,  tlie  latest  English  editors,  accept 
the  word  “day”  ;  and  Zalin,  editor  of  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Ignatian  epistles,  says  (ja^^aji^ovTe<i  in  the  preceding 
clause  determines  that  rjfiepav  sliould  follow  KvpiuKtjv,^  making 
it  read  “  Lord's  day.” 

Pliny  tlie  younger,  contemporary  of  the  earliest  Fathers, 
as  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bitliynia,  where  persecution  of 
the  Cliristians  had  arisen,  about  a.d.  112,  reports  thus: 
“The  Christians  afiirin  tlie  whole  of  their  guilt  or  error  to 
be,  tliat  tliey  were  accustomed  to  assemble  together  on  a 
stated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ 
as  a  God,  and  to  bind  themselves  liy  a  sacranientum,  not  for 
any  wicked  purpose,  but  never  to  commit  fraud,  theft,  or 
adultery  ;  never  to  lireak  their  word,  or  to  refuse,  when  called 
upon,  to  deliver  up  any  trust ;  after  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  separate,  and  to  assemble  again  to  take  a  meal,  Imt  a 
general  one,  and  without  guilty  purpose.”  ^  Andrews  —  with 
Bdhmer  and  Gesner  supporting  —  says,  because  the  first  day 
is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  he  “  furnishes  no  support  for 
Sunday  observance.”^  But  Pliny’s  stated*  day,  hymns  to 
Christ,  sacranientum,  and  a  meal  together,  are  so  similar 
to  Luke’s  “  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came 
together  to  break  bread,”  and  “  Paul  preached  to  them  ” 
(Acts  XX.  7),  that  the  two  days  will  be  regarded  by  nearly 
all  as  identical,  especially  in  connection  with  other  testimony 
now  to  be  given.  The  Christians  had  no  other  such  day 
besides  the  first. 

Justin  Martyr  unconsciously  defines  the  phrase  “  stated 
day,”  about  thirty  or  forty  years  later  than  Pliny’s  letter, 
when,  speaking  of  Christians,  he  says,  “  On  the  day  called 
Sunday  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the  country  gather  to¬ 
gether  to  one  place ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the 

1  Patrum  Apostolicorum,  Opera,  Vol.  ii.  p.  .37.  Note.  —  The  numerous 
quotations  we  make  from  the  fathers,  we  have  verified  by  reference  to  the  orifrinal 
Greek  or  Latin.  But  w'e  make  references  here  chiefly  to  the  Ante  Nicene  Library, 
as  far  as  that  extends,  because  that  is  most  accessible  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  and  was  so  to  us  during  the  chief  part  of  our  examination  of  this  subject. 

*  Hessey  on  Sunday,  p.  42.  ^  Hist.  Sab.,  p  236. 
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writings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  long  as  time  permits ; 
then,  when  the  reader  has  ceased,  the  president  verbally 
instructs  and  exhorts  to  the  imitation  of  these  good  things. 
Then  we  all  rise  together  and  pray,  and,  as  we  before  said, 
wlien  our  prayer  is  ended  bread  and  wine  and  water  are 
brouglit,  and  the  president  in  like  manner  offers  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  according  to  his  ability ;  and  the  [)eople  assent, 
saying  Amen  ;  and  tliere  is  a  distribution  to  each,  and  a  j)ar- 
ticipation  of  that  over  which  thanks  have  been  given,  and  to 
those  who  are  absent  a  portion  is  sent  by  tlie  deacons ;  and 
they  who  are  well  to  do  and  willing  give  what  each  thinks 
fit ;  and  what  is  collected  is  deposited  with  the  president, 
who  succors  the  orphans  and  widows,  and  those  who  through 
sickness  or  any  other  cause  are  in  want,  and  those  who  are 
in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  sojourning  among  us ;  and,  in  a 
word,  takes  care  of  all  wlio  are  in  need.  But  Sunday  is  the 
day  on  wliich  we  all  hold  our  common  assembly,  because  it 
is  the  first  day  on  which  God,  having  wrought  a  change  in 
the  darkness  and  matter,  made  tJie  world  ;  and  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour  on  the  same  day  ro.se  from  the  dead.  For  he 
was  crucified  on  the  day  before  tliat  of  Saturn  [Saturday]  ; 
and  on  tlie  day  after  that  of  Saturn,  which  is  the  day  of  the 
sun,  having  appeared  to  his  apostles  and  disciples,  he  taught 
tlieni  ""hese  things,  whicli  we  have  submitted  to  you  also  for 
your  consideration.”  ^  This  seems  to  imply,  among  other 
things,  that  Jesus  taught  his  apostles  and  disciples  to  hold 
their  religious  services  and  observe  the  Lord’s  supper  on  the 
first  day,  called  Sunday.  It  at  least  shows  tliat  such  services 
were  held  each  first  day  of  the  week.  Think  of  this  whole 
passage  as  having  been  written  by  a  noted  man  of  the  church 
and  tlie  times,  at  least  only  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  tlie  last  of  the  apostles,  and  as  having  then  no  con¬ 
tradiction,  but  much  confirmation.  Thus  early  in  the  patristic 
age  we  find  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  first  day  of 
the  week  was  regarded  by  the  Christians  as  sacred  to  reli- 


1  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  66 ;  also.  Apostolic  Fathers  (Jackson  and 
Prof.  Fisher  eds.),  p.  179. 

Vol.  XXXVII.  No.  148. 
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gious  services.  The  custom  of  so  observing  it  could  not 
have  arisen  in  so  short  a  time  subsequent  to  tlie  days  of  the 
apostles,  if  contrary  to  their  instructions  and  example. 

Objection  :  Many  writings  ascribed  to  Justin  are  spurious.^ 
Reply  :  Tlie  above  testimony  is  from  Justin’s  First  Apology, 
well-known  to  be  genuine. 

Objection  Second :  Justin  did  not  mean  the  Lord’s  day, 
for  he  speaks  of  Sunday  ;  and  Lord’s  day  may,  therefore, 
mean  the  seventh,  and  not  the  first  day.^  Reply:  The 
services  he  describes  show  that  he  meant  the  first  day ;  and 
he  says  it  was  the  day  on  which  Christ  “  rose  from  the  dead.” 
Addressing  the  Roman  emperor  and  senate,  he  naturally 
called  the  day  by  its  secular  name  —  Sunday  —  established 
l)y  usage  before  Hadrian’s  death,  which  occurred  a.d.  138. 
The  name  Lord’s  day  might  have  aroused  Augustus’s  sus^ 
picions  of  Justin’s  loyalty.  The  Lord’s  day  and  Sunday  are 
known  to  have  been  identical,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  later,  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth,  a.d.  170,  in  a  letter  to  the  church  at  Rome,  says : 
“  To-day  we  have  passed  the  Lord’s  holy  day,  in  which  we 
have  read  your  epistle.”  ® 

Objection  :  Dionysius  does  not  identify  the  Lord’s  day  with 
the  first  day,  and  it  may  therefore  have  been  the  Sabbath.^ 
Reply :  The  epistle  must  have  been  read  to  a  Christian 
assembly,  such  assemblies  customarily  met  on  the  first  day, 
or  Sunday,  Justin  Martyr  a  short  time  previous  described  the 
assemldies  of  Sunday ;  on  that  day  the  latter  was  undoubtedly 
read,  and  these  facts  nearly  identify  Sunday  with  Lord’s  day. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  about  a.d.  170,  is  credited  by 
Fusebius  with  writing,  among  other  works,  one  “  On  the 
Lord’s-day.”  ^  The  work  itself  is  lost. 

Objection  :  The  discourse  may  have  been  about  our  Lord’s 
life^  tlie  word  yfiipa,  day,  not  being  in  the  Greek  text.® 
Reply:  Melito  probably  had  the  full  title,  and  Eusebius 

1  Andrews,  Hist.  Sab.,  p.  266.  2  Jbid.,  p.  212. 

*  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.,  Bk.  iv.  chap.  23.  *  Andrews,  Hist.  Sab.,  p.  214. 

®  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.,  Bk.  iv.  chap.  26.  *  Andrews,  Hist.  Sab.,  p.  216. 
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omitted  a  part  because  ^fiepa  was  so  often  understood  after 
KvpLaKi'].  The  latter  word  occurs  only  twice  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament, —  Lord’s  supper  (1  Cor.  xi.  20),  Lord’s  day  (Rev.  i. 
10).  It  is  a  peculiar  adjective  form,  originated,  like  some 
other  adjectives,  by  the  apostles,^  and  used  here  as  a  noun  in 
the  possessive.  The  word  for  Lord  in  general  use  is  Kvpio^. 
But  the  Fathers  so  often  used  KvpiuK^  followed  by  rjp.epa,  that 
the  latter  was  sometimes  omitted,  because  the  former  sug¬ 
gested  it.  In  ITeb.  iv.  4,  the  adjective  for  seventh  has  the 
word  for  day  understood.*'*  Sophocles’  Greek  Lexicon  gives 
examples  of  KvpLUKrj  rip,ipa  in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  10),  and  in 
the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  of  others.  This  adjective  form  for  the  name  of  our 
Lord  is  not  nearly  so  much  followed  by  any  other  word  as  by 
that  for  dai/.  Hence,  KvpiaK^  suggests  r)p.ipa.  All  noted 
students  of  the  patristical  writings  give  the  title  in  full  — 
“  Lord’s  day”  —  to  Melito’s  production  now  in  question, — 
as  Routh,  Laemmer,  Hessey,  Means,  in  Smith’s  Dictionary, 
Patrologiae  Graecae.  Moreover,  a  modern  discovery,  that  of 
the  manuscript  in  the  Syrian  convent  in  the  desert  of  Nitria 
in  the  year  1843,  has  furnished  the  Syriac  of  Eusebius’s  list 
of  Melito’s  works,  and  there  this  title  is,  “  On  the  first  day 
of  the  week,”  showing  how  the  early  translators  into  the 
Syriac  understood  the  title.^  Melito  was  contemporary  with 
Dionysius  ;  doubtless  they  understood  the  meaning  of  “  Lord’s 
day  ”  alike,  and  both  as  Justin  did,  and  he  as  being  identical 
with  first  day  or  Sunday. 

Irenaeus,  a  martyr,  bishop  of  Lyons  a.d.  178,  is  quoted  by 
an  early  subsequent  writer  as  saying :  “  This  [custom]  of 
not  bending  the  knee  upon  Sunday  is  a  symbol  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  through  which  we  have  been  set  free,  by  the  grace  of 

Christ,  from  our  sins  and  from  death, . and  took  its  rise 

from  apostolic  times.”  ^  The  writer  speaks  definitely  of 

the  Lord’s  day  ”  as  the  Sunday  spoken  of  by  Irenaeus,  and 

1  Winer’s  New  Testament  Grammar,  p.  236.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  590. 

®  Spicilegium  Syriacum,  Cureton,  p.  57.  See  also.  Apostolic  Fathers  (Jack- 
son  and  Prof.  Fisher  eds.),  p.  190. 

*  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  ix.  pp.  162,  163. 
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he  undoubtedly  knew  the  bishop’s  meaning.  A  question 
early  arose  whether  the  close  of  tlie  paschal  fast  sliould  be 
on  tlie  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  whatever  day  of  the  week 
it  came,  or  on  the  Lord’s  day  alone.  The  former  was  the 
practice  of  many  Eastern  churches,  and  the  latter  of  the 
AVe.stern.  The  bisliops  of  various  districts  issued  epistles  on 
the  subject.  Eusebius  says  that  Irenaeus  presided  over 
the  churclies  in  Gaul,  and  tlie  bishops  there,  as  in  other 
parts,  unanimously  communicated  “  that  the  mystery  of  our 
Lord’s  resurrection  sliould  be  celebrated  on  no  other  day 
than  the  Lord’s  day;  and  that  on  this  day^alone  we  should 
observe  the  close  of  the  paschal  fasts.”  ^  Andrews  twice 
says  there  is  no  instance  where  the  term  Lord’s  day  is  found 
in  Ircnaeus’s  works.^  The  above  is  an  instance  reported  by 
Eusebius. 

Clement,  made  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Alexandria  about 
A.D.  189,  quotes  from  Plato,  where  he  says  the  philosopher 
all  but  predicts  the  economy  of  salvation,  and  also  where  he 
fancifully  supposes  Plato  prophesies  of  the  “  Lord’s  day,” 
under  the  name  of  “the  eighth.”  ^  Andrews  admits  that 
Clement  employs  the  term  “  Lord’s  day,”  but  says  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  means  a  natural  day.^  Yet,  in  the  same  para¬ 
graph  Clement  makes  other  quotations  ;  four  from  Homer, 
one  from  Hesiod,  and  two  from  Callimachus,  where  the 
seventh  day  is  named,  plainly  a  natural  day  ;  and  Clement 
therefore  must  have  meant  the  literal  Lord’s  day,  a  natural 
day,  the  first  of  the  week.  But  if  any  doubt  remains  about 
this  reference,  another  makes  his  testimony  clear,  where  he 
sjieaks  of  the  true  Gnostic,  by  which  he  means  the  real  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  keeping  “Lord’s  day”  in  commemoration  of  the 
“  Lord’s  resurrection.”® 

An  important  testimony  —  in  a  work  quoted  from  by  Euse¬ 
bius,  but  discovered  in  full  by  I)r.  Cureton,  among  the  Nitrian 
MSS.  in  1843,  —  is  that  of  Bardesanes,  who  flourished  near 

^  Eccl.  Hist.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  236.  ^  Hist.  Sab.,  pp.  217,  273. 

*  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xii.  pp.  284,  28.5.  *  Hist.  Sab.,  p.  219. 

®  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xii.  p.  461. 
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the  close  of  the  second  century.  Drs.  Curetoii  and  Ilessey 
put  tlic  time  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  but 
they  are  doubtless  in  error  as  to  the  conquest  of  Arabia  by 
the  Romans  to  which  Bardesanes  refers  as  then  recent. 
There  were  three  such  wars :  one  waged  by  Avidius  Cassius, 
about  A.D.  102-5  ;  another  by  Septimius  Severus  in  a.d.  195-6, 
and  a  third  by  Macrinus,  a.d.  217-18.1  The  second  was  the 
greatest,  and  probably  the  one  referred  to  by  Barde.sanes. 
He  discourses  first  of  Jewish  Sabbath  observance,  and  then 
says  :  “  Wherever  we  be,  all  of  us  are  called  by  the  one  name 
of  the  Messiah  —  Christians  ;  and  upon  one  day,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  week,  we  assemble  ourselves  together,  and  on  the 
appointed  days  we  abstain  from  food.”^  This  evidence  is 
indis[)utable. 

Tertullian,  reputed  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
A.D.  185,  speaks  of  “  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Lord’s  day  in 
the  church,”  ^  distinctly  implying  that  there  was  such  a  day, 
and  that  it  was  religiously  observed.  In  one  place  he  says: 
“  We  count  fasting  or  kneeling  in  worsliip  on  the  Lord’s  day 
to  ))e  unlawful”;^  and  in  another:  “  We,  however  (just  as 
we  have  received),  only  on  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  resurrection 
ought  to  guard  not  only  against  kneeling,”  etc.®  The  two 
})assGges  together  show  that  by  the  Lord’s  day  he  meant  the 
day  of  Clirist’s  resurrection,  and  that  day  they  kept  joyfully, 
and  not  with  fasting  or  other  austerities ;  and  the  latter  pas¬ 
sage  shows  that  they  had  received  directions  in  regard  to 
observing  tlie  Lord's  day  from  tliose  who  had  gone  before 
them.  In  two  passages  he  repels  the  charge  of  opposers  that 
the  Christians  worshipped  the  sun  ;  in  one,  saying :  “  We 
devote  Sunday  to  rejoicing  from  a  far  different  reason  than 
sun-worship”  and  in  the  other,  charging  upon  the  pagans 
the  naming  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  the  term  Sunday, 
he  says :  “■  It  is  you,  at  all  events,  wlio  liave  even  admitted 
the  sun  into  the  calendar  of  the  week.” "  In  connection 

1  Smith’s  Die.  Biog.,  Vol.  i.  p.  257.  *  Spicilejiium  Syriacum,  p.  32. 

*  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xv.  p.  428.  *  Ibid.,  Vol.  xi.  p.  336. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  199.  *  Ibid.,  p.  85.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  449,  450. 
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with  tills  last  passage  he  says :  “  We  make  Sunday  a  day  of 
festivity,”  by  which  he  meant  religious  joy,  not  secular  fes¬ 
tivity.  In  his  essay  on  idolatry  he  speaks  of  the  Christians 
as  having  “  a  festive  day  every  eighth  day,”  and  of  that  as 
the  Lord’s  day.^  In  his  discourse  on  prayer  he  speaks  of 
what  is  appropriate  “  on  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  resurrection,” 
and  says,  “  Deferring  even  our  business,  lest  we  give  any 
place  to  the  devil  ”  ^  ;  by  which  he  implies  that  business  on 
the  Lord’s  day  ought  to  be  and  was  suspended.  Neander 
regards  this  passage  as  “  indicative  of  the  transfer  of  the  law 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday,”  and  of  Tertullian’s  belief 
that  attending  to  any  business  on  Sunday  is  sinful.®  Notice 
that  in  respect  to  some  part  of  the  keeping  of  the  Lord’s  day 
Tertullian  speaks  of  liaving  received  instruction  from  those 
who  had  gone  before.  Probably  he  had  also  in  respect  to 
omitting  business.  Mr.  Andrews,  the  seventh-day  Sabba¬ 
tarian,  implies  that  Tertullian  uses  the  term  “  Lord’s  day  ” 
in  only  three  instances  of  any  moment.^  We  have  given 
five,  including  two  where  it  is  called  by  the  more  explicit 
phrase  “  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  resurrection  ” ;  and  seven, 
including  two  more  where  the  term  ‘‘  Sunday  ”  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  Lord’s  day.  Another  seventh-day  author,® 
claiming  Neander  for  authority,  professedly  quotes  from 
him  (Rose’s  translation)  :  “  The  festival  of  Sunday,  like  all 
other  festivals,  was  always  only  a  human  ordinance ;  and  it 
was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  apostles  to  establish  a 
divine  command  in  this  respect.”  If  any  such  language 
ever  escaped  from  Neander’s  pen,  the  seventh-day  writers 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  now  to  suppose  that  any  such  idea 
as  it  conveys  was  that  histoi-ian’s  latest  testimony.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  records  which  had  his  seal  at  his  death,  he 
cites  Acts  XX.  7  and  Rev.  i.  10  as  apostolic  intimations  of 
a  change  among  the  early  Christians  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  which  latter,  following  the  apostle 

1  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xi.  pp.  162,  163.  ®  Ibid.,  p.  199. 

®  Church  History,  Vol.  i.  pp.  295,  296.  *  Hist.  Sab.,  p.  222. 

®  W.  H.  Fahnestock,  M. D.  “Bible  Sabbath.” 
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John,  he  terms  the  “  Lord’s  day.”  He  also  cites  Barnabas 
and  Ignatius,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  as  giving  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  same  fact  of  change.  He  held,  further,  that 
the  early  churches  “  composed  of  Jewish  Christians,  though 
they  admitted  with  the  rest  the  festival  of  Sunday,  yet 
retained  also  that  of  the  Sabbath.”  ^  We  have,  then,  Nean- 
der’s  sanction  to  our  main  deduction  from  not  only  Ter- 
tullian’s  testimony,  but  from  that  of  Barnabas  and  Ignatius 
also. 

It  is  certain  that  Tertullian  used  the  names  “  Lord’s  day  ” 
and  “  Sunday  ”  as  equivalent.  Undoubtedly,  then,  Justin 
by  the  word  Sunday  meant  Lord’s  day ;  and  Dionysius 
by  Lord’s  day  meant  Sunday;  and  Melito,  Irenaeus,  Clement, 
and  others  before  and  after,  used  these  names  interchange¬ 
ably.  Seventh-day  Sabbatarian  autliors  have  positively  de¬ 
clared  that  there  is  no  early  evidence  that  the  term  “  Lord’s 
day  ”  meant  tlie  first  day.  But  when  we  find  from  tlie 
distinguished  Tertullian  that  they  did  in  his  time  mean  the 
same,  and  find  no  evidence  of  any  other  usage,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  the  apostle  John  by  the  term  “  Lord’s  day  ” 
meant  tlie  first  day  of  the  week,  which  commemorated  our 
Lord’s  resurrection,  and  that  tlie  meaning  which  he  gave  was 
ever  after  continued.  So,  also,  we  may  well  conclude  that 
the  sacredness  ascribed  to  the  Lord’s  day  by  Tertullian  had 
from  the  first  been  known  in  the  Christian  church.  Much 
evidence  tends  to  that  conclusion ;  no  real  evidence  tends  to 
the  contrary.  Shall  we  find  this  view  corroborated  by  tes¬ 
timonies  of  later  dates  ? 

Minucius  Felix,  author  of  Octavius,  about  a.d.  166  or  198, 
said  of  the  Christians,  “  On  a  solemn  day  they  assemble  at 
the  feast.”  ^  The  speaker  in  the  dialogue  from  which  this 
is  taken  refers  to  the  Lord’s  day  and  supper.  The  character 
of  the  latter  he  misrepresents ;  but  that  does  not  weaken  this 
evidence  of  the  day’s  oliservance. 

We  have  reviewed,  up  to  this  point,  the  first  century  after 

1  Church  History,  Vol.  i.  (Torrey’s  translation),  pp.  295,  296. 

*  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  464. 
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tlie  apostle  Joliii’s  death,  and  we  find  in  that  time  eleven 
thoroughly  credible  witnesses  concurring  in  the  fact  that  the 
Christians  of  that  era  regarded  and  observed  the  first  or 
Lord’s  day  as  the  chief  of  all  days;  and  we  find  no  contem¬ 
porary  testimony  to  the  contrary. 

Cyprian,  raised  to  the  rank  of  presbyter  a.d.  247,  —  one  of 
the  martyrs  in  Africa,  —  speaks  of  the  Lord’s  day  as  sacred, 
and  as  at  once  the  first  and  the  eighth  ;  and,  by  a  })lay  upon 
the  ordinal,  he  recalls  the  fact  of  “the  oliservance  of  the 
eighth  day  in  the  Jewish  circumcision  of  the  flesh.”  ^ 

Origen,  in  his  Commentary  on  P]xodns,  says  tlie  Lord’s 
day  is  snjierior  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  in  his  noted 
work  against  Celsiis,  the  epicurean  philosopher  (a.d.  244- 
240),  he  acknowledges  that  he  kept  the  Lord’s  day,  and  says, 

“  The  })erfect  Cliristian . is  always  keej>ing  tlie  Lord’s 

day.”^  Origen  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  must  have  known  tlie  views  of  the  earlier  Fathers  ; 
and  had  he  disagreed  with  them  and  their  fellow-Christians 
respecting  the  Lord’s  day,  it  would  somewhere  appear. 

Anatolius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  270,  wliom  Eusebius 
ranks  as  sujierior  to  all  of  his  time  in  science  and  learning^ 
in  Ids  Paschal  Canon,  speaks  of  the  Lord's  day  by  name  at 
least  ten  different  times.  He  says  the  Lord’s  resurrection  took 
])lace  upon  it,  and  tliat  “  on  the  Lord’s  day  was  it  that  light 
was  shown  to  us  in  the  lieginning,  and  now  also  in  the  end 
the  comforts  of  all  present  and  the  tokens  of  all  future 
blessings.”  ® 

A^ictoriniis,  martyr,  bishop  of  Petabio,  a.d.  270-290,  speaks 
of  the  Lord’s  day  as  one  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.® 

The  Ajiostolic  Constitutions,  attributed  to  Clement  of 
Rome,  for  the  most  part  dating  at  least  between  a.d.  150  and 
350,  j)laced  l»y  Bunsen  in  the  second  or  third  century,  and 
certainly  referred  to  by  Epiphanius,  who  died  a.d.  402,  — 
contains  this :  “  On  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord, 

1  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  viii.  p.  198.  ^  Patrolojriae,  Tom.  xii.  p.  345. 

*  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  509.  *  Eecl.  Hist  ,  Bk  vii.  chap.  32. 

•  ®  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xiv.  pp.  420,  425.  ®  Ibid.,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  390. 
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that  is,  the  Lord’s  day,  assemble  yourselves  together,  without 
fail,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  praising  him  for  tliose  mercies 
God  has  bestowed  upon  you  through  Clirist.”  ^ 

Peter,  a  martyr  and  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  306,  in 
a  sermon  on  penitence,  said  :  “  The  Lord’s  day  we  celebrate 
as  a  day  of  joy,  l»ecause  on  it  he  rose  again  ;  on  wliicli  day 
we  have  received  it  for  a  custom  not  even  to  bow  the  knee. 

. On  tlie  Lord’s  day  we  ouglit  not  to  fast,  for  it  is  a  day 

of  joy  for  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.”^ 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarei  a.d.  315  (dying  previous  to 
340),  l)esides  stating  that  Irenaeus  (l)ishop  of  Lyons  a.d. 
178)  wrote  an  epistle  on  celebrating  the  mystery  of  Christ’s 
resurrection  on  tlie  day  of  the  Lord  only,'^  states  twice  that 
Constantine  appointed  the  first  and  chief  of  all  days,  tlie  day 
of  tlie  Lord,  for  prayer,^  —  not,  however,  that  he  originated 
it,  —  and  says  that  he  commanded  all  to  assemble  on  the 
Lord’s  day  for  refreshment  to  the  body,  and  for  comfort  and 
invigoration  to  the  soul  by  divine  precepts.®  In  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  ninety-second  Psalm  Eusebius  speaks  of  the 

“  saving  Lord’s  day, . in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 

. olitained  the  victory  over  death.”  ®  Constantine’s  edict 

concerning  the  Lord’s  day,  a.d.  321,  would  never  have  been 
issued,  if  previously  the  day  had  not  long  been  observed  by 
the  Christians. 

The  Nicene  Council,  a.d.  325,  assumed  the  existence  and 
the  customary  observance  by  the  Christians  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  in  their  decision  that  as  a  rule  prayer  on  that  day  should 
be  offered  standing,  and  not  kneeling,'^  and  that  Easter  should 
be  celebrated  on  that  day.® 

Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  326,  recognizes 
the  Lord’s  day  so  much  as  to  suppose  that  in  the  phrase 

1  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xvii.  p.  189.  2  Ibid.,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  322. 

®  Led.  Hist.,  Bk.  v.  chap.  xxiv.  p.  239. 

*  Life  Const.,  Bk.  iv.  chap,  xviii.  p.  189  ;  Orat.  Praise  Const.,  chap.  ix.  p.  328. 

*  Iliid.,  chap.  xvii.  p.  378.  ®  Patrolojriae  Graecae,  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  1170. 

’  Christian  Councils,  Hefcle,  p.  434. 

**  Canon  xx.  of  Counc. ;  Schaff’a  Hist.  Ch.,  p.  376;  also,  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol. 
ii.  p.  383. 

Vol.  XXXVII.  No.  148. 
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“upon  Sherainith,”  —  upon  the  —  in  the  title  of  the 

sixtli  Psalm,  there  is  a  reference  to  that  day ;  ^  and  as  to 
say,  in  comments  on  the  phrase  “  This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made,”  in  Ps.  cxvii.  24  (cxviii.  our  version), 
“  Tlie  plirase  signifies  the  resurrection-day  of  our  Saviour, 
wliich  is  named  from  him,  to  wit,  the  Lord’s  day.”  Else¬ 
where  he  speaks  of  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Christians 
while  they  were  at  prayer  on  the  Lord’s  day.^ 

Epiplianins,  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus,  a.d.  367,  a 
man  of  extensive  reading,  speaks  of  the  Lord’s  day  an  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  apostles ;  ^  and  if  in  his  time  that  were  not  a 
conceded  fact,  we  should  probably  find  it  contradicted. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  a.d.  370,  exalts  the  day  on 
which  Christ  arose  and  believers  rose  with  him.'^ 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  a.d  372,  magnifies  the  Lord’s 
day  as  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made,  and  as  commemorating 
Christ’s  resurrection  and  the  beginning  of  creation.® 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  a.d.  374,  speaks  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  day,  implying  that  it  was  the  day  of  his 
resurrection.® 

Jerome,  ordained  presbyter  a.d.  379,  speaks  often  of  the 
Lord’s  day,  of  its  sacredness  to  Christians,  of  churcli  atten¬ 
dance  upon  it,  and  of  its  distinction  from  Jewish  sacred  days.'^ 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  made  bishop  of  Constantinople  a.d. 
380,  refers  often  to  the  Lord’s  day  and  to  the  memory  of  his 
resurrection.® 

Tlieophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  385,  discourses  of 
the  Christians  as  honoring  the  Lord’s  day  because  of  the 
blessing  of  his  resurrection.® 

Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Brescia,  a.d.  387,  calls  the  first  the 

^  Opera,  Tom.  i.  folio,  Pars  ii.  p,  1014. 

2  Lib.  of  Path.,  Hist.  Tracts,  p.  192. 

*  Opera,  folio,  Tom.  i.  p.  1104,  chap.  xxii.  Exp.  Fid.  Cathol. 

*  Opera  (Paris  ed.),  Tom.  ii.  p.  123. 

*  In  Christ.  Res.,  Opera,  fol.  Colon.  Agrip.,  p.  454. 

®  Opera,  fol.  Tom.  ii.  p.  883,  C.  Epist. 

^  Opera,  Tom.  iv.  p.  272,  in  Epist.  Gal.  iv.  10. 

*  Comm.  Opera,  fol.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1094  ;  Orat.  xli. 

®  Biblioth.  Veterum  Patrum,  Vol.  v.  p.  860. 
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Lord’s  day,  and  identifies  it  as  that  of  his  resurrection,  and 
of  the  beginning  of  creation.^ 

Augustine,  ordained  bishop  of  Hippo  a.d.  395,  expresses 
his  view  of  the  Lord’s  day  by  saying  to  Faustus  the  Mani- 
chaean,  “  What  you  call  Sunday,  we  call  the  Lord’s  day ; 
and  on  it  we  do  not  worship  the  sun,  but  commemorate  the 
Lord’s  resurrection.”  ^ 

Chrysostom,  elected  archbishop  of  Constantinople  a.d.  397, 
speaking  of  the  Lord’s  day,  says,  “  All  the  unutterable 
blessings,  and  that  which  is  the  root  and  the  beginning  of 
our  life,  took  place  on  this  day.”  ® 

Cyril,  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  a.d.  412,  in  discoursing 
on  the  purposes  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  old  dispensation, 
assumes  often  that  the  Lord’s  day  is  to  be  honored.^ 

Theodoret,  made  bishop  of  Cyrus  a.d.  420  or  423,  speaks 
of  the  Jews  as  observing  tlie  Sabbath,  and  of  the  Christians 
as  keeping  sacred  the  Lord’s  day.® 

Socrates,  the  historian  who  flourished  about  a.d.  420, 
speaks  of  the  Lord’s  day  and  of  the  Sabbath  as  occurring 
weekly.® 

Sozonien,  also  an  historian,  and  contemporary  with  Socrates, 
speaks  of  the  Lord’s  day  as  that  which  the  Jews  called  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  of  Constantine’s  honoring  the  day 
because  on  it  Christ  arose  from  the  dead.'^  His  language 
implies  that  it  was  not  made  the  Lord’s  day  by  Constantine, 
but  that  it  was  such  before  his  edict. 

Sedulius,  presbyter  and  poet,  who  flourished  about  a.d. 
450,  in  his  Paschal  Song,  gives  high  honor  to  the  Lord’s 
day.® 

Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  440-461,  speaks  of 

1  Biblioth.  Veterum  Patrum,  p.  945,  De  Paschae,  Tract  i. 

*  Manichean  Heresy  (Edinburgh  cd.  1872),  p.  324. 

®  Ilomil.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  Lib.  Fathers  (Oxford  ed.),  p.  606. 

■*  De  Adorat.  in  Spir.  et  Verit.,  Opera,  fol.,Vol.  i.  pp.  619,  620;  deFest.  Fas* 
chal.,Tom.  vi.  p  82. 

*  De  Fabulis  Haer.,  Tom.  iv.  p.  219. 

*  Greek  Eccl.  Hist.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  436,  Bk.  vi.  chap.  viii. 

’  Ibid.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  16,  Bk.  1,  chap.  viii. 

*  Biblioth.  Vet.  Patr.,  Tom.  vi.  p.  470,  H.  Lib.  iv. 
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tlie  day  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection  as  sacred,  and  gives  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  that  make  it  so  conspicuous.' 

The  Council  of  Eliberis,  or  Elvira  (Hefele),  a.d.  305  or 
30G,  threatened  with  church  suspension  any  one,  living  in 
town  or  city,  who  should  absent  himself  from  church  three 
Lord's  days.2 

Tlie  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  3G3,  voted  that  Christians 
should  rest  from  labor  on  the  Lord’s  day  if  they  were  able ;  ^ 
seeming  to  imply,  as  Dr.  Heurtley  suggests,  that  some  of 
had  not  always  the  command  of  their  own  time.' 

Tlie  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  340,  ordained  that  refusal  to 
partake  of  the  communion,  which  was  observed  each  Lord’s 
them  day,  should  be  visited  with  excommunication.® 

The  Council  of  Sardica,  a.d.  347,  adopted  the  action  of  the 
Council  of  Eliberis.® 

The  Council  of  Gangra,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  condemned  those  who  contemned  the  house  of  God." 

The  First  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  400,  decreed  that  those 
who  refused  to  partake  of  the  communion  which  was  observed 
each  Lord’s  day,  should  be  excommunicated.® 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  43G,  added  to  the 
foregoing  that  if  one  left  the  church  while  the  minister  was 
])reacliing  he  should  be  anathematized.®  In  the  case  of  each 
Council  there  is  indicated  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Lord’s 
day  and  the  church  services  on  that  day. 

When  Cliristianity  came  to  assume  control  of  national 
affairs,  civil  action  was  often  taken  in  favor  of  the  Lord’s 
day.  Constantine,  a.d.  321,  commanded  the  general  ol)- 


1  SchafF’s  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  Vol.  ii.  p.  385  ;  Leon  Epist.  ix.  adDioscurum 
Alex.  Episc.,  chap.  1. 

Cone.  Elib.  Canon  xxi.  Labbi,  Tom.  ii.  col.  9,  p.  376. 

^  Cone.  Land.  Canon  xxix.  Labbi,  Tom.  ii.  col.  570 ;  Neander’s  Church 
Hist.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

*  Hessey,  Sunday,  p.  316. 

*  Cone.  Antioch,  Canon  ii.  Labbi,  Tom.  ii.  col.  1309. 

®  Cone.  Sardica,  Canon  xi.  Labbi,  Tom.  iii.  col.  20. 

^  Cone.  Ganjrra,  Canon  v.  Labbi,  Tom.  ii.  col.  1101. 

®  Cone.  Toledo,  i.  Canon  xiii.  Labbi,  Tom.  iii.  col.  1000. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  iv.  Canon  xxiv.  Labbi,  Tom.  iii.  col  953. 
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servance  of  the  Lord’s  day  ;  granting  to  Christians  leisure 
for  religious  services,  and  enjoining  upon  pagan  soldiers 
prayer  to  God  on  that  day  ;  ^  also  ordering  the  suspension 
of  suits  and  courts  of  justice,  yet  granting  civil  action,  on 
Sunday,  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.^  Under  Valentiniaii 
and  Valens,  a.d.  368,  a  law  was  enacted  forbidding  the 
exaction  of  taxes  and  collection  of  other  dues  on  Sunday.^ 
Theodosius  L,  a.d.  379  and  386,  fori  jade  civil  proceedings 
and  pagan  spectacles  or  theatrical  performances ;  and  the 
latter  Theodosius  II.  forbade,  a  d.  425.*  Leo  and  Anthemius, 
A.D.  469,  forbade  other  secular  amusements,  and  granted  to 
Christians  other  immunities  from  civil  annoyances  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  Lord’s  day.® 

Such  is  the  course  of  history  through  about  four  centuries 
succeeding  the  death  of  most  of  the  apostles.  From  beginning 
to  end  it  sliows  an  unbroken  chain  of  evidence  that  the 
Christians  sacredly  observed  the  Lord’s  day.  No  testimony 
to  the  contrary,  or  reference  to  it,  anywhere  appears.  The 
])roofs  are  doubled,  and  often  more  than  quadrupled,  all 
along  the  line  ;  the  earlier  life  of  some  witnesses  continually 
overlapping  the  later  of  others.  The  seed  of  testimony,  which 
we  discover  in  the  apostolic  and  earlier  patristic  days,  develops 
into  the  lofty  tree  with  wide-spreading  branches  after  a  few 
centuries  have  passed  by.  This  universal  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  day  among  the  early  Christians  is  proof  that  they 
regarded  such  observance  an  obligation  as  well  as  privilege, 
and  that  they  believed  the  obligation  had  been  imposed  by 
divine  authority.  Such  belief  on  the  part  of  the  apostles 
was  equal  to  inspiration.  Suppose  the  pilgrims  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  Plymouth  Rock  in  the  ship  Neptune,  and  not 
in  the  Mayflower.  Could  subsequent  history,  through  four 
hundred  years,  })ossil)ly  state,  repeat,  and  reiterate  that  they 
came  in  the  Mayflower,  with  not  the  least  dispute,  or  even 
allusion,  to  the  contrary?  Impossible!  Suppose  the  Lord’s 

*  I.ife  Const  ,  Bk.  iv.  chaps.  18,  19.  Neander’s  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

®  ScliaflF’s  Church  Hist ,  Vol.  ii.  p.  .381  ;  Ilessoy,  Sunday,  pp.  83,  84. 

••  Ibid.,  also  Roljcrtson’s  Church  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  248;  Hessey,  Sunday,  p.  83. 

^  Cod.  Thcod.  XV.  5,  2,  a  386;  Hessey,  Sunday,  pp.  83,  84. 
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day  were  not  sacred  and  chief  with  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians,  could  all  subsequent  history,  tlirougli  four  cen¬ 
turies,  represent  and  reiterate  that  it  was  sacred  and  chief, 
with  no  statement  to  the  contrary?  Equally  impossible! 

Objection:  First-day  authors  rely  on  the  phrase  Domini- 
cum  servasti?  “Hast  thou  kept  the  Lord’s  day?”  as  a 
genuine  question,  put  by  the  persecutors  to  the  Christians  in 
the  primitive  era,  and  as  therefore  showing  that  the  first  day 
was  then  kept  sacred.  We  deny  its  genuineness,  and  the 
validity  of  the  inference  from  it.^  Repiy  •  So  far  as  appears 
to  the  present  writer  this  objection  is  well  founded.  And 
the  phrase  in  question  has  been  so  often  adduced  in  the  first- 
day  argument  as  to  justify  calling  attention  to  its  probalde 
lack  of  authority.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,^  Gurney,  the  English 
author,^  President  Appleton  of  Bowdoin  college,^  Rev.  A.  A. 
Plielps,®  Henry  Wilkinson,®  Gilfillan,"  and  the  recently  issued 
volume,  “  Sabbath  Essays,”  ®  all  quote  this  language  as  relia¬ 
ble.  In  the  ancient  Christian  writings  Dominicum  sometimes 
stands  for  Lord’s  supper,  and  for  Lord’s  day  and  Lord’s 
house  ;  the  word  for  supper,  day,  and  house  being  understood, 
and  inferalde  from  the  connection.  McClintock  and  Strong 
cite  a  passage  from  Cyprian  wliere  they  say  Dominicum  means 
both  Lord’s  supper  and  Lord’s  house  in  the  same  paragraph.® 
But  their  translation  would  not  be  accepted  by  many,  is 
certainly  not  necessitated,  and  is  contrary  to  that  given  by 
the  Ante  Nicene  Library,  which  renders  the  word  “  Lord’s 
supper  ”  in  both  instances.^®  The  sufferings  of  many  early 
Christians  led  to  a  volume  entitled  “  Acta  ^lartyrum^^  of 
which  there  have  been  several  editions,  Ruinart’s  being  appar¬ 
ently  the  most  valuable,  and  in  it  the  w'ord  Dominicum  often 
occurs.  But,  so  far  as  we  learn,  no  one  has  found  it  there 
joined  to  the  word  servasti,  with  diem  either  expressed  or 

1  Andrews,  Hist.  Sab.,  chap.  xv.  ^  Sabbath  Manual,  p.  120. 

®  Hist.,  Authen.,  and  Use,  Sab.,  pp.  87,  88.  *  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

6  Perpet.  Sab.,  141. 

*  Formerly  Principal  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  quoted  by  Pres.  Appleton. 

^  The  Sabbath,  p.  7.  **  Sabbath  Essays,  p.  249. 

*  Bib.  Theo.  Eccl.  Cyc.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  859.  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  11. 
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understood.  Bishop  Andre wes,  of  Winchester,  born  a.d. 
looo,  seems  to  have  first  given  tliis  quotation  from  the 
Acta  Marti/rum,  and  he  gave  it  erroneously,  probably  by  some 
mistake  of  memory  or  copying.  From  him  the  error,  if  it 
be  such,  has  come  down  througli  centuries,  no  first-day  Sal»- 
batarian  author  taking  pains  to  verify  the  quotation,  or  to 
attempt  it.  But  no  dependence  need  be  placed  on  the  dia¬ 
logue  introduced  by  the  question,  Dominicum  servasti  ? 
The  verified  quotations  from  the  Fathers  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  early  Christians  observed  the  first 
day  of  tlie  week  as  the  most  sacred  of  the  seven. 

We  now  consider : 

Tliirdly,  how  the  seventh  day  was  regarded  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  during  the  three  centuries  next  succeeding  the  apostles. 
If  we  find  evidence  that  it  was  as  strictly  observed  by  them 
as  by  themselves  and  their  fathers  before  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion  commenced,  then  we  must  conclude  that  the  primitive 
Christians  kept  equally  sacred  two  days  in  the  week,  and 
that  the  Lord’s  day  was  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
the  seventh-day  Sabbath. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  least,  the  Christians 
began  to  omit  more  than  ever  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day,  and  to  regard  it  as  no  longer  binding.  The  temple 
destroyed,  the  sacrifices  having  ceased,  the  holy  place  no  more, 
—  then,  if  not  before,  began  to  dawn  upon  the  common  Chris¬ 
tian  mind  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  economy  was  abrogated,  and 
that  Judaic  rites  and  ceremonies  were  no  longer  required  by 
the  Lord.  Yielding  the  seventh  day  was  one  of  the  last 
steps  in  breaking  off  from  the  old  order  of  tilings,  and 
Judaizing  Christians  continued  long  to  observe  both  the 
seventh  day  and  tlie  first.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  observance  of  the  two  days  by  Christians  in  general  was 
not  permanently  practised.  The  earlier  Gentile  Christians 
embraced  their  new  faith  in  connection  with  worship  in 
Jewish  synagogues ;  and  therefore,  probably,  with  the  Jews, 
more  or  less  observed  the  seventli  day  for  a  season.  But  we 
know  not  when  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
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was  commenced,  unless  as  early  as  the  day  of  peiitecost,  or 
earlier.  And  doubtless  quite  early  many  Gentile  and  many 
Jewish  Christians  began  to  avail  themselves  of  the  apostolic 
privilege  of  omitting  the  strict  religious  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  —  a  privilege  embraced  in  such  sayings  as  that 

of  Paul :  “  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you . in  respect 

of . the  sabbath-days  ”  (Col.  ii.  IG). 

Yet  the  historical  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  too  early 
to  give  much  light  respecting  the  omission  to  keep  the 
seventh  day  sacred.  Appeal  must  be  made  again  to  the 
early  fathers,  whose  views  doubtless  were  directly,  in  some 
cases,  in  most  indirectly,  received  from  the  apostles.  Here 
we  are  at  issue  with  the  Sabbatarians,  who  advocate  the 
seventh  day  as  still  the  Sabbath.  They  contend  that  the 
fathers  of  the  second  century  at  least  did  not  sanction  the 
neglect  to  keep  holy  the  seventh  day.  We  maintain  that 
while  they  did  not  deem  it  sinful  to  keep  both  days,  and 
regarded  it  as  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  neglect  the  first 
day,  they  strenuously  opposed  binding  the  consciences  of 
believers  to  the  observance  of  the  seventh. 

Ignatius,  contemporary  of  the  apostle  John,  by  the  shorter 
recension,  speaks  of  Christians  as  “  no  longer  observing  the 
Sabbath”  —  seventh  day;  and,  by  the  longer  recension, 
exhorts  to  the  spiritual  observance  of  the  seventh,  but  depre¬ 
cates  the  “  Jewish  ”  formal  method.^  The  epistle  of  Bar¬ 
nabas,  while  commending  the  eighth  (first)  day,  speaks  of 
the  Lord  as  abolishing  Jewish  sacrifices,  new  moons,  and 
Sabbaths;^  and  as  saying,  “  Your  i)resent  Sabbaths  are  not 
acceptalde  to  me.”  Justin  Martyr  implies  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  did  not  feel  obligated  to  keep  the  seventh  day,  by  saying, 
“  We,  too,  would  observe  the  fleshly  circumcision,  and  the 
Sabbaths,  and,  in  short,  all  the  feasts,  if  we  did  not  know  for 
what  reason  they  were  enjoined  you.”  Also,  “  How  is  it, 
Tryphc,  that  we  would  not  observe  those  rites  which  do 
not  harm  us,  —  I  speak  of  fleshly  circumcisions,  and  Sal)- 
baths,  and  feasts.”  Irenaeus  treating  of  symbolic  signs, 

1  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  i.  p.  l.'iO.  2  ibid.,  p.  103.  ®  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

.  *  Ibid.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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says  that  sacrifices  suggested  the  “  true  sacrifice,”  “  circum¬ 
cision  after  tlie  flesh  typified  that  after  the  spirit,”  and  “  Sab¬ 
baths  taught  that  we  should  continue  day  by  day  in  God’s 
service,”  implying  that  all  these  had  passed  away.^  Be  it 
observed  that  the  fathers  did  not  regard  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  as  tlio  whole  of  the  fourth  commandment.  Not 
once  can  we  find  in  their  writings  the  statement  that  the 
fourth  commandment  is  abolished.  But  we  do  find  there 
the  strongest  affirmations  that  the  decalogue  is  unre})ealed 
and  yet  in  force,  and  even  also  that  the  fourth  commandinent 
is  not  abolished.  Those  specific  testimonies  we  consider 
hereafter. 

Tertullian,  exhorting  Christians  not  to  mingle  in  heathen 
festivals,  since  they  would  not  in  the  Jewish,  says,  “  By  us, 
to  whom  Sabbaths  are  strange,  and  the  new  moons,  and  fes¬ 
tivals  formerly  beloved  of  God.”  ^  More  explicitly  he  says, 
“  The  observance  of  the  Sal)bath  is  being  demonstrated  to 
have  been  temporary.”®  Bardesanes  contrasts  tlie  ol)serv- 
ance  of  tlie  seventh  day  by  the  Jews  witli  that  of  the  first  by  the 
Christians,  implying  that  the  latter  did  not  regard  the  seventli 
as  sacred.^  Origen  gives  a  list  of  the  sacred  days  lie  was 
accustomed  to  observe,  without  including  the  Sabbath,®  and 
speaks  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  as  having  changed  it.® 
Victorinns  says,  “  Lest  we  should  appear  to  observe  any  Sab- 
liath  with  the  Jews,  which  Christ  himself,  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  says  by  his  prophets  that  his  soul  hateth,  which 
Sabbath  he  in  his  body  abolished."  Anatolius,  a.d.  270,  s|)eaks 
often  of  the  Lord’s  day  and  its  celebration,  but  not  of  the 
seventh  as  having  any  honor  in  comparison  with  the  first.® 
Eusebius  speaks  of  the  Sabbath,  meaning  the  seventh  day, 
as  a  Mosaic  institution,  and  of  the  Lord’s  day  as  “  more 
honorable  than  the  Jewish  Sabbath.”®  Athanasius  speaks 
emphatically  of  the  Sabbath,  seventh  day,  as  having  passed.^® 

^  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  v.  pp.  427,  422.  2  Ibid.,  Vol.  xi.  p.  1C2. 

8  Ibid.,  xviii.  p.  211.  *  Spicilogium  Syriacum,  pp.  31,  32. 

®  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  509.  ®  Com.  in  Matt.  Opera, Tom.  iii.  54-3  E. 

'  Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  390.  ®  Ibid.,  xiv.  p.  425. 

•  Comm,  on  Ps.  xcii.  De  Sab.  et  Cir.  Opera,  Tom.  ii.  fol.  p.  55. 

Vol.  XXXVII.  No.  148.  86 
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Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  elected  presbyter  a.d.  345, 
says,  Nor  throw  thyself  into  the  assemblies  of  the  heathen 

spectacles . And  fall  not  into  Judaism . Abstain 

from  all  observance  of  Sabbaths,  and  from  calling  any  indif¬ 
ferent  meat  common  or  unclean.”  ^  Hilary,  elected  Bishop 
of  Poitiers,  about  a.d.  350,  speaks  of  the  first  day  as  much 
superior  to  the  seventh,  and  as  the  one  observed  by  Chris- 
tians.2  Epij)hanius  speaks  of  the  great  Sabbath,  rest,  in 
Christ,  to  which  the  smaller  or  original  one  was  introduc¬ 
tory  Ambrose  speaks  of  the  Lord’s  day  as  preferred  over 
other  divine  works, ^  and  of  the  Sabbath,  seventh  day,  as 
secondary  to  it.®  Gregory  of  Nyssa  speaks  of  the  Sabbath, 
seventh  day,  as  though  it  pertained  to  the  former  Jewish 
institutions.®  Jerome,  contrasting  Jewish  with  Cliristian  in¬ 
stitutions,  places  the  Sabbath  with  the  former."  Augustine 
says,  “•  The  rest  of  tlie  Sabbath  we  consider  no  longer  bind¬ 
ing  as  an  observance.® 

Thus  we  find  a  stream  of  evidence  adverse  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  tlie  seventh-day  Sabbath  among  Christians,  running 
through  three  centuries,  and  having  its  source  among  the 
Fathers  nearest  the  apostles,  and  among  the  apostles  them¬ 
selves.  Paul  condemns  binding  the  conscience  to  Sabbaths  ; 
Ignatius  says,  Christians  no  longer  observe  that  day  as  chief, 
Imtthe  Lord’s  day  ;  and,  three  centuries  after,  Augustine  says, 
Christians  consider  Sabbath- keeping  no  longer  binding.  But 
note  should  be  taken  that  when  the  Fathers  taught  that  the 
seventh  day  need  not  be  observed,  they  also  taught  that  the 
first  should  be  obser^  ed ;  that  when  the  seventh  lost  its  sacred¬ 
ness,  the  first  received  a  sacredness  in  the  universal  Chris¬ 
tian  esteem.  Nearly  every  patristic  writer  who  teaches  that 
it  is  not  a  duty  to  observe  the  seventh  day  teaches  equally 
that  it  is  the  duty,  or  practice,  of  Christians  to  observe  the 

1  Lib.  of  Fathers,  Cyril,  p.  51  ;  Lee.  iv.  sec.  37. 

2  Prol.  in  Lib.  Psal.  Opera,  col.  8.  ®  Adv.  Haer.  Opera,  fol.  Tom.  i.  p.  159. 

*  Enarratio  in  Ps.  xliii..  Opera,  fol.  Tom.  i.  col.  887  E.  ^ 

®  Enar.  in  Ps.  xlvii.  Opera,  Tom.  i.  col.  936  D. 

®  In  Chris.  Resur.,  Opera,  fol.  p.  456.  Expl.  Ps.  cxviii. ;  Hessey,  Sun.,  p.  306. 

®  Reply  to  Faustus,  Bk.  vi.  sec.  4.  p.  172. 
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Lord’s  day.  The  two  days  were  not  obseiwed  in  exactly  the 
same  maimer.  Sunday  had  nothing  of  the  sacrifices,  or  shew- 
bread,  or  fasts  of  the  seventh  day  ;  and  it  had  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per,  and  rejoicing  over  Christ’s  resurrection,  and  its  glorious 
assurances,  which  the  seventh  day  had  only  in  symbols.  Yet, 
both  days  had  convocations.  Scripture  reading,  praise,  prayer, 
and  omission  of  the  usual  secular  duties  ;  as  though  the  Lord’s 
day  had  absorbed  all  the  moral  elements  of  the  original  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  left  the  positive,  to  most  of  which  the  Judaizers 
still  clung  with  much  tenacity.  This  review  of  the  patristic 
writings  confirms  the  testimony  and  impressions  given  by  the 
New  Testament  in  various  respects.  It  shows  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  celebrated  by  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians  in  commemoration  of  Christ’s  resurrection ;  that 
it  was  the  distinctive  Christian  day  for  sacred  regard  ;  that 
the  chief  and  regular  Christian  assemblies  were  held  upon  it ; 
that  no  evidence  appears  in  the  patristic  writings,  as  none 
does  in  the  New  Testament,  of  Christians  assembling  as  such 
on  the  seventh  day,  as  the  chief  of  ail  days  ;  that  the  early 
fathers  certainly  used  the  term  “  Lord’s  day  ”  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  “  first  day,”  and  doubtless  in  imitation  of  the 
apostle  John’s  language  ;  that  according  to  apostolic  author¬ 
ity,  Christians  are  released  from  the  obligation  to  observe 
the  seventh  day,  and  are  bound  to  observe  the  first ;  that  the 
statement  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  that  Protestants  are 
indebted  to  that  church  for  authority  to  keep  the  Lord's  day  ^ 
is  unfounded,  since  we  trace  the  observance  to  the  apostles  ; 
and  that  we  ought  to  accept  inspired  example  and  instruction, 
though  without  express  command,  as  authority  for  change  of 
observance  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day,  or  else,  in  con¬ 
sistency,  continue  sacrifices,  circumcision,  and  the  passover, 
since  they  are  revoked  in  the  new  dispensation  by  example 
and  instruction  rather  than  by  command.  The  testimony  of 
the  fathers  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  any  theory  of  New 
Testament  teaching  on  this  subject,  except  that  the  apostles 
and  contemporary  Christians  regarded  the  first  day  of  the 
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week  as  the  chief  of  all  days,  held  on  it  their  chief  religious 
services,  and  believed  it  to  be  sacred. 

And  according  to  this  showing  from  Scripture  and  the 
early  patristic  writings,  those  who  observe  the  seventh  day 
as  now  tlie  chief  day  in  the  week,  to  be  carefully  kept  sacred, 
liavc  no  basis  for  tlieir  ])eculiar  theory  and  practice.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  reason  for  their  increase  of  numbers  during 
these  later  years  has  been  the  misinformation  on  this  sul)ject 
disseminated  by  their  [uiblications  and  living  teachers.  We 
have  shown  from  the  Scriptures  that  it  is  at  least  liighly 
probable  that  the  apostles  and  early  Cliristians  observed  the 
first  or  Lord’s  day  as  chief  and  sacred.  We  liave  commenced 
with  the  fathers  contemporary  with  and  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  last  of  the  ajiostles,  and  traced  their  testimony 
through  the  next  succeeding  four  centuries.  And  we  find  in 
that  s{)ace  a  long  line  of  nearly  fifty  human  witnesses,  whose 
united  testimony  concentrates  upon  this,  that  the  religious 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  was  begun  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  and  under  their  sanction.  Tliere  arises  no  one  note 
of  dissonance  in  the  whole  troop  of  men,  nor  anywhere 
around  them.  This  would  not  and  could  not  be  true  unless 
our  main  proposition  were  true,  that  the  Lord’s  day  in  all 
that  time  were  first  and  chief.  Nor  is  there  simply  a  single 
utterance  from  each  of  these  many  witnesses,  but  some 
seventy  five  different  passages  give  their  concurrent  voice, 
and  still  more  could  be  cited.  And  yet,  in  this  long  lapse  of 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  years,  the  writings  of  these  fifty  men 
have  nearly  all  perished.  And  in  the  three  centuries  next 
succeeding  the  apostle  Jolin  we  have  found  and  named  nearly 
twenty  men  who  directly,  or  indirectly,  testify  that  in  all  that 
time  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  took  a  quite  inferior  place,  at  least 
in  the  Cliristian  heart,  as  compared  witli  the  Lord’s  day.  And 
their  number,  and  the  number  of  their  testimonies,  could 
both  be  much  increased.  This  concurrent  testimony  i‘es[)ect- 
ing  tlie  first  and  seventh  days  is  just  what  might  be  exjiected. 
The  Lord’s  day  coming  forward  to  the  chief  place,  tlie 
seventh  day  would  retire  to  a  quite  inferior  one.  And  yet  all 
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this  is  proved  to  be  the  fruit  of  apostolic  instruction  and 
example,  and  therefore  the  result  of  the  word  and  act  of 
Jesus  Clirist,  who  by  it  all  is  th^  more  glorified. 

In  view  of  the  facts  ascertained  or  collected  in  this  discus¬ 
sion,  we  see  no  occasion  for  any  first  day-Sabbatarians  to 
“  confess  to  a  consciousness  of  obscurity  ”  in  regard  to  the 
“  authoritative  change  ”  from  the  seventh  to  the  Lord’s  day, 
whether  the  latter  be  strictly  a  Sabbath  or  not ;  nor  even  for 
any  to  alTirm  that  the  change  is  a  “  difficult  point  to  establish.”^ 
We  have  not  precisely  mathematical  demonstration  for  the 
change,  but  we  have  the  highest  probabilities  that  our  Lord 
in  some  way  has  given  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  kept 
sacred  in  the  new  dispensation.  And  on  the  highest  proba¬ 
bilities  in  all  moral  questions  men  are  at  liberty,  and  are 
bound,  to  believe  and  to  act. 

For  equally  strong,  or  stronger,  reasons  there  is  no  real 
basis  for^what  Dr.  Hessey  calls  the  “  ecclesiastical  theory  ” 
respecting  the  Lord’s  day  :  ^  the  view  that  the  sacred  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  first  day  has  no  authority  except  in  the  history 
of  the  church  since  the  apostolic  era.  For  we  obtain  New 
Testament  evidence  that  in  the  apostles’  time  the  first 
day  was  religicmsly  observed,  and  the  obligations  to  keep 
holy  the  seventh  day  were  cancelled.  Further,  we  get  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  fathers,  beginning  with  those  contemporary 
with  the  last  of  the  apostles,  that  they  understood  tlie  apos¬ 
tles  to  authorize  the  keeping  of  the  first  day  sacred,  and  to 
release  from  keeping  the  seventh  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  the  apostles  authoritatively  acted  in  this  under  instruc¬ 
tion  from  tlieir  divine  Master. 

And  again,  according  to  this  discussion,  the  view  of 
some  even  American  evangelical  ministers,  that  the  early 
Christians  were  disagreed  on  the  question  of  keeping  the 
first  day  in  a  religious  manner,  is  entirely  wrong.  Not  the 
least  evidence  of  such  disagreement  appears  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  positive  evidence  of  agreement  on  that  point 
appears  in  the  patristic  writings. 

^  Sabbath  Essays ;  Mass.  Sab.  Conventions,  p.  149.  *  Sunday,  pp.  8,  132. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD. 

BT  PRESIDENT  E.  V.  GERHART,  D.D.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

The  doctrine  of  God  held  and  taught  by  the  Christian 
church  is  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion.  It 
differs  from  the  notion  and  idea  respecting  the  being  and 
character  of  the  Divine  prevailing  in  every  other  religion, 
whether  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  or  Jewish.  But  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  relative  only,  not  absolute.  When  contemplated  in 
the  light  of  Christology  we  may  discern  some  elements  of 
truth  in  the  mythological  conceptions  found  in  the  sacred 
books  of  every  nation.  These  elements  of  truth  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation  recognizes  and  reasserts.  Great  as  is  the 
difference,  there  is  yet  no  impassable  gulf  between  the  natural 
intuition  of  the  Divine  Being  and  that  positive  belief  concern¬ 
ing  God  which  revelation  teaches.  Revelation,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  presupposes  the  validity  of  natural  intuition,  assum¬ 
ing  and  acknowledging  it  as  the  starting-point  in  the  universal 
human  consciousness  of  a  better  faith  and  sounder  knowledge. 
Yet  for  this  reason  the  difference  is  neither  incidental  nor 
unimportant.  Indeed,  the  elements  which  the  Christian  faith 
has  in  common  with  any  pagan  notion  of  God,  are  so  few 
that  a  superficial  comparison  might  pronounce  Christian 
theism  and  pagan  myths  utterly  contradictory. 

As  there  is  such  broad  difference  between  the  Christian 
idea  and  every  non-Christian  conception  of  God,  and  as 
at  the  same  time  every  non-Cliristian  conception  is  in  some 
important  particulars  identical  with  the  Christian  idea,  the 
theology  of  the  Christian  church  has  always  been  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  being  controlled  by  one  of  two  false  tendencies. 
Emphasizing  mainly  the  broad  difference  between  Christi¬ 
anity  and  world-religions,  and  repelled  by  the  monstrous  errors 
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taught  by  pagan  myths  and  pagan  philosopliy,  theology  has 
at  times  overlooked  the  profound  truths  latent  in  mythology, 
and  ignored  the  vantage  ground  which  these  truths  native  to 
the  universal  consciousness  of  mankind  afford  for  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  superiority  and  glory  of  the  Christian  idea. 
Developed  exclusively  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  and 
studied  only  under  the  tuition  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  doctrine 
of  God  thus  enunciated  is  indeed  true,  and  must  ever  commend 
itself  as  superior  to  every  pagan  conception  ;  yet,  when  theology 
fails  to  make  due  account  of  the  vital  connection  between 
divine  revelation  and  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  the  accepted 
doctrine  becomes  more  or  less  external  and  arbitrary.  It 
is  falsely  related  to  the  universal  consciousness.  The  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appears  as  a  being 
whose  character  is  foreign,  rather  than  congenial,  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  sympathies  of  our  race  ;  and  the  native  intuition  of  God 
is  predisposed  rather  to  assail  than  to  support  the  Christian 
doctrine. 

Sooner  or  later  a  reaction  ensues.  The  violence  done  to 
our  religious  nature  is  felt.  The  neglect  of  precious  truth 
living  in  paganism  is  seen.  Then  theological  science  is  liable 
to  be  led  captive  by  the  opposite  and  more  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency  of  thought.  It  emphasizes  not  the  contrast,  but  the 
harmony  between  natural  religion  and  Christianity  ;  and  in 
consequence  ignores  or  denies  the  essential  difference. 
Closing  its  eyes  to  the  distinctive  glories  of  divine  revelation, 
and  fascinated  by  the  splendors  of  truth  discovered  in  the 
mines  of  natural  religion,  theology  now  seeks  to  construct  a 
true  doctrine  of  God  from  the  resources  of  human  intuition. 
Neglecting  the  cardinal  features  of  Christian  revelation,  and 
observing  only  those  elements  of  truth  common  to  Christi¬ 
anity  and  world-religions,  the  doctrine  of  God  does  not  tran¬ 
scend  the  limitations  of  philosophy.  The  Christian  element 
is  overlooked  and  lost.  The  doctrine  comes  to  be,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  identical  with  some  form  of  pagan  error. 
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I.  Intuitive  Perception  of  Divine  Being. 

Tliat  the  doctrine  of  God  may  be  truly  Christian  and  also 
truly  scientific,  it  must  bear  a  relation  to  every  non-Christian 
conception  analogous  to  the  relation  which  Christian  reve¬ 
lation  itself  bears  to  the  natural  religious  life  of  mankind. 
AVhilst  it  ought  to  include  the  elements  of  truth  given  by 
human  intuition,  and  exclude  every  anti-Christian  feature 
])revalent  in  natural  religion,  it  must  contain  the  character¬ 
istic  principle  of  Cliristianity  as  distinguished  from  every 
non-Christian  religion. 

Tlie  religious,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  and  moral,  is 
an  element  in  the  life  of  man  as  man.  As  every  man  is 
capable  of  rational  reflection,  and  has  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  so  has  every  man  also  a  sense  of  a  superhuman 
presence,  or  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  power. 
The  earth  confronts  the  sense  of  sight  and  hearing ;  the 
nature  and  connection  of  things  visible  attract  his  attention 
and  challenge  his  understanding ;  so,  likewise, does  the  Divine 
present  and  active  in  the  external  natural  world  confront  the 
human  spirit.  The  endowments  of  human  nature  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  manifold  agencies  addressing  body  and  soul  from 
without.  The  bodily  eye  sees  the  natural  light ;  the  under¬ 
standing  recognizes  things  in  their  interior  relations  and 
connections  ;  the  conscience  perceives  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  asserting  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong;  so  does 
man’s  s]>irit  discern  the  presence  and  the  reality  of  tlie  su])er- 
natural  and  the  Divine.  These  two,  the  manifold  capacities  of 
man  and  the  objects  confronting  these  capacities,  are  correla¬ 
tive  ;  as  truly  correlative  in  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  relations 
of  our  life.  As  light  to  the  eye,  as  right  and  wrong  to  the  con¬ 
science,  so  is  God  correlative  to  the  human  spirit  and  to  faith, 
the  organ  of  the  human  spirit,  for  perceiving  and  communing 
with  the  spiritual  world. 

There  is  also  a  presence  of  the  Divine  other  than  that 
mediated  by  the  visible  material  world.  Tlie  Divine  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  constitution  of  man,  and  manifested  to  man. 
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Both  the  rational  and  the  moral  attest  to  consciousness 
the  fact  of  a  power  other  and  higher  than  either  nature  or 
reason.  We  do  not  mean  merely  that  intellectual  and  ethical 
philosophy  postulate  the  reality  of  the  Divine.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  But  there  is  a  manifestation  also  in  reason 
and  will  anterior  to  the  conscious  recognition  of  the  postulate 
of  philosophy.  God  makes  himself  felt  in  the  spontaneous 
processes  of  thought  and  in  the  determinations  of  the  will. 
When  children  begin  to  think,  their  rational  activity  presup)- 
poses  and  involves  the  Divine ;  and  they  assert  the  fact  of  a 
divine  power  before  they  reflect  upon  the  character  of  tlieir 
mental  activity.  God  at  the  same  time  makes  himself  felt 
in  every  moral  act.  So  soon  as  children  begin  to  will  the 
right  and  do  the  right,  or  to  will  and  do  the  wrong,  they 
evince  the  dim  perception  of  an  ideal  of  right.  This  invisible 
ideal  becomes  without  reflection  the  standard  of  moral  judg¬ 
ment  according  to  which  the  conscience  passes  upon  every 
purpose  and  every  action. 

Phenomena  like  these  appearing  in  the  dawning  light  of 
personality  proclaim  the  close  proximity  of  a  transcendent 
world  ;  nay  more,  they  indicate  the  touch  of  the  Divine,  or 
tlie  spiritual  contact  of  God  with  man.  The  finite  spirit  of 
man  allied  to  the  infinite  Spirit  of  God,  the  prototype  of 
himself,  responds  instinctively  to  the  impression  of  his  sus¬ 
taining  and  governing  love.  This  response  is  universal.  All 
nations  and  all  classes  of  men  perceive  this  mysterious 
presence,  and  have  some  sense  of  a  sublime  transcendent 
world.  From  these  constant  manifestations  of  God  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  mankind  come  the  religious  sentiments, 
the  religious  ideas,  and  the  various  religious  institutions  which 
distinguish  every  race  and  every  nation. 

The  idea  fundamental  to  all  other  religious  ideas  is 
that  of  the  existence  of  Deity.  Tliere  is  a  God.  This  is  the 
intuitive  perception  of  mankind.  The  fact  addresses  the 
individual  througli  the  natural  world  and  in  his  personal 
history,  authenticating  itself  with  so  much  power  that  he  ever 
affirms  it,  and  must  affirm  it,  as  the  most  certain  of  all  truths. 

VoL.  XXXVII.  No.  148.  87 
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Tills  necessary  truth  Christianity  recognizes.  It  is  not 
only  the  foundation  of  every  world-religion,  hut  the  natural 
basis  and  the  occasion  of  supernatural  revelation.  The  sense 
and  the  idea  of  the  Divine,  and  the  religious  life  of  man 
growing  out  of  his  essential  relation  to  the  Divine,  constitutes 
the  spiritual  aptitude  for  the  approach  of  God  in  a  super¬ 
natural  economy  of  revelation  and  redemption.  Sinful  and 
depraved  as  our  race  is ;  imperfect,  false,  and  degrading  as 
are  ethnic  religions,  yet  the  natural  religious  life  is  the  con¬ 
genial  soil  for  the  new  seed  of  Christian  truth.  The  instincts 
and  aspirations  of  the  natural  religious  life  make  men  of  all 
nations  receptive  towards  the  absolute  truth  manifested  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  idea  of  Deity  living  in  the  universal 
consciousness  is  met  by  the  manifestation  of  the  true  God  in 
the  person  of  his  Son.  The  universal  instinct  of  worship, 
of  prayer,  and  of  sacrifice,  is  complemented  by  the  worship 
of  the  one  only  God  in  Christ  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  by  prayer  to  our  Father  in  heaven  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  the  Redeemer,  and  by  the  faith  of  one  all-sufficient 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Were  faith  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  divine  and  transcendent  world  not  an  internal 
necessity  of  the  human  spirit ;  were  the  religious  not  an 
essential  constituent  of  our  personal  life  ;  were  worship  and 
prayer  not  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  heart ;  were  the  sense 
of  sin  and  guilt,  and  the  demand  for  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
not  radical  forces  in  human  experience,  —  then  there  would 
be  no  fit  moral  subject  capable  of  receiving  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  and  no  correlation  between  mankind  and  the  economy 
of  redemption.  All  the  distinctive  features  of  Christianity 
would  be  foreign  to  our  natural  consciousness  and  our  natural 
experiences. 

That  there  is  something  positively  true  and  good  in  the 
natural  religious  life  of  our  fallen  race,  and  that  there  is  a 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  natural  economy  to  the  heart  of 
man,  —  a  manifestation  anterior  to  that  given  in  the  two 
dispensations  of  divine  revelation,  —  is  taught  explicitly  by 
Paul.  Pagan  nations  “  hold  the  truth,”  but  they  hold  it  in 
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unrighteousness.  What  tliey  believe  to  be  true  is  the  truth, 
not  unmixed  witli  error.  “  Because  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  ;  for  God  hath  showed  it 
unto  them.  For  tlie  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal^ power  and  Godhead  ; 
so  that  they  are  without  excuse”  (Rom.  i.  19,  20).  Here 
we  have  the  living  foundation  of  Christianity  in  the  spiritual 
life  and  religious  consciousness  of  the  natural  man. 

Tlie  true  and  the  good  prevailing  in  the  religious  life  of  our 
fallen  race  is,  however,  not  recognized  by  the  word  of  God 
in  single  passages  only.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  proceed  on  this  assumption.  Their 
aim  is  not  to  teach  that  there  is  a  God.  That  would  put 
man  in  a  false  attitude  ;  for  it  would  presuppose  the  absence 
both  of  faith  in  God  and  of  all  correct  knowledge  concerning 
the  reciprocal  relation  existing  between  God  and  man.  As¬ 
suming  two  things,  —  namely,  that  God  exists  and  that  the 
universal  belief  among  men  of  this  truth  is  valid,  —  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  Scriptures  to  teach  that  the  Divine,  in  whose 
existence  all  men  must  believe,  is  one  God,  not  many. 
Tliey  teach  not  chiefly  that  men  are  sinful  and  guilty,  but 
the  true  nature  of  their  sinfulness,  and  the  degree  of  their 
guilt ;  not  so  much  the  fact  of  spiritual  ignorance  and  moral 
evil  blighting  our  whole  life,  as  that  God  has  provided  for 
men  a  Saviour,  and  what  the  salvation  is  which  tliis  Saviour 
bestows  ;  they  teach  not  so  much  the  duty  of  man  to  worsliip, 
as  the  only  true  object  of  worship,  and  the  kind  of  worship 
worthy  of  God  and  worthy  of  man ;  not  so  much  that  there 
is  a  future  state  of  existence  where  men  will  reap  as  they 
have  sown,  but  in  what  that  future  state  of  joy  and  sorrow 
consists.  They  teach  that  eternal  life  and  that  immortality 
wliich  have  been  brouglit  to  light  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
Son  of  Man  from  the  dead. 

Now,  tlie  universal  belief  which  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
economy,  but  especially  in  the  absolute  revelation  of  him.self 
made  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  recognizes  as  true  and  valid. 
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the  science  of  God,  or  a  sound  Christian  theology,  mu.st 
acknowledge  and  assume  as  undoul>ted  truth.  A  system  of 
theology  claiming  to  be  governed  in  its  spirit  and  character 
i>y  the  authority  of  Christian  revelation  may  not  question  the 
validity  of  that  universal  belief  which,  on  the  human  side,  is 
the  presupposition  and  living  foundation  of  both  the  Mosaic 
and  the  Christian  economy. 

This  essential  element  in  all  theological  science,  that  God 
exists,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  must,  in  common  with 
every  species  of  natural  religion,  affirm  as  an  axiomatic 
truth.  It  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  axiom,  being  the 
most  certain  of  all  certain  truths.  All  beliefs  in  matters 
pertaining  to  our  religious  and  moral  life  presuppose  this 
belief  as  the  sine  qua  non.  Every  question  arising  in  the 
sphere  of  theological  inquiry  presupposes  the  existence  of 
God  as  unquestionable.  Every  logical  argument  in  sup¬ 
port  of  any  Christian  dogma  derives  its  propriety  and  force 
from  this  unquestionable  premise,  held  to  be  not  only  true, 
but  also  absolutely  true  —  a  premise,  therefore,  which  on 
the  one  hand  supersedes  tlie  possibility  of  logical  proof, 
and  on  the  other  resolves  every  attempt  at  positive  demon¬ 
stration  into  a  self-contradiction.  To  question  this  unques¬ 
tionable  premise  is  to  relinquish  the  only  true  scientific 
vantage-ground  of  positive  theology. 

Contemplated  from  the  stand-point  of  this  general  prin¬ 
ciple.  the  history  of  Christian  theology  discloses  a  singular 
inconsistency.  Whilst  revelation  recognizes  the  validity  of 
the  universal  intuition  as  the  living  and  immovable  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  man  whereon  the  colossal  structure  of 
Christianity  is  reared,  theological  science,  as  cultivated  both 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  Protestant  church,  has,  on 
the  contrary,  handled  the  doctrine  of  God  as  if  this  living 
foundation  were  insufficient  and  weak.  Misled  by  the  scep¬ 
tical  tendency  of  the  natural  understanding,  it  has  allowed 
the  truth,  than  which  none  other  possesses  equal  self-evi¬ 
dencing  force  for  faith  and  reason,  to  l)e  transferred  to  the 
category  of  probability,  and  even  of  doubt.  The  existence 
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of  God  is  its  fundamental  principle ;  yet  when  this  funda¬ 
mental  principle  is  challenged,  whether  by  unbelief  or  by  a 
false  demand  of  reason,  theology  respects  the  challenge,  and 
has  recourse  to  arguments  drawn  from  the  natural  world 
and  from  the  moral  and  rational  phenomena  of  human  life. 
These  arguments,  which  though  multiform  are  reducible  to 
three,  —  the  cosmological,  the  moral,  and  the  ontological, — 
however  forcible  they  may  be  in  showing  the  presence  of 
suj)erhuman  and  supernatural  agency  in  the  formation  of 
the  cosmos,  and  in  the  domain  both  of  the  human  will  and 
the  human  reason,  nevertheless  all  fail  of  their  ultimate  end. 
Every  argument  is  inconclusive.  It  is  inconclusive  not 
because  of  any  flaw  in  the  process  of  reasoning,  nor  because 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  in  question  contravenes  the 
human  reason ;  but  the  fallacy  is  in  the  underlying  assump¬ 
tion  on  which  all  reasoning  designed  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God  proceeds.  The  fallacy  consists  in  assuming  that  this 
self-evident  truth  may  be  a  logical  conclusion  ;  or  that  from 
premises  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  are  valid  only  in  a 
relative  sense  an  argument  may  be  constructed  to  establish 
a  proposition  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  true. 

The  argument  fails,  whether  the  reasoning  be  accepted  as 
conclusive  or  inconclusive.  If  the  argument  be  inconclusive, 
theology  certainly  ministers  to  the  progress  of  scepticism. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  by  implication  justifies  the  right  of  the 
human  reason  to  question  the  divine  existence  so  long  as 
this  foundation  truth  has  not  been  established  satisfactorily 
by  a  process  of  logical  proof,  and  thus  surrenders  the  principle 
that  the  existence  of  God  is  a  self-evident  and  necessary  fact. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  after  transferring  the  idea  of  God  from 
the  domain  of  certainty  into  that  of  probability,  it  fails  to 
meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  thought,  theology  not  only 
accords  to  reason  the  I'ight  to  doubt,  but  it  goes  a  step 
further,  and  justifies  the  reason  in  denying  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  divine  existence.  Making  the  belief  in  God 
a  matter  properly  contingent  upon  logical  argument,  and 
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tlien  failing  to  demonstrate  its  truth,  this  method  of  maintain¬ 
ing  tlie  doctrine  of  God  has  had  the  tendency  to  undermine 
the  solid  foundation  of  theism  as  found  in  the  domain  of 
logical  thought  no  less  than  in  that  of  intuition. 

If  the  argument  be  conclusive,  the  result  is  no  better. 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  then  ceases  to  be 
the  primary  and  fundamental  belief  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  becomes  an  inference  or  a  conclusion  deduced  from 
prenii.ses,  and  these  premises  are  derived  from  the  domaisi 
of  the  finite.  Such  an  inference  or  conclusion  destroys  the 
intuitive  idea.  The  God  who.se  existence  a  valid  process  of 
reasoning,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  argument  pursued,  may 
establish,  is  neither  tlie  Jeliovah  of  the  Al)rahamic  people 
nor  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  lait  only 
a  finite  nieta})hy8ical  conception,  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  the  objective  world  either  of  the  natural  or  'the  super¬ 
natural. 

We  have  called  this  inconsistency  singular^  because  — 
account  for  it  as  we  may  —  it  is  characteristic  of  theology. 
If  tlie  term  be  taken  in  the  broad  sen.se,  as  denoting  the 
science  of  the  Divine,  whether  cultivated  by  speculative  phi- 
lo.sophy  or  in  the  Chri.stian  churcli,  the  inconsi.stency  is 
characteri.stic  of  theology  exclusively.  No  other  science 
begins  by  questioning  tlie  certain  existence  of  the  oliject 
witli  which  it  deals.  Antliropology  does  not  inquire  whetlier 
man  exists  ;  nor  does  it  engage  in  laborious  argument  either 
to  sto])  the  mouth  of  a  fool  or  to  demonstrate  that  self-con¬ 
sciousness  is  trustworthy.  No  branch  of  natural  science 
allows  metaphysical  speculation  to  challenge  the  belief  of  the 
naturalist  in  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  the  natural  world. 
Herschel  does  not  stop  to  establish  by  logical  argument  that 
the  sun.  moon,  and  stars  are  veritable  objects  in  tlie  canopy 
of  heaven.  Hugh  Miller  does  not  speculate  about  the  reality 
of  the  old  red  sandstone  ;  nor  does  Tyndall  raise  the  question 
whether  there  is  natural  light.  The  naturalist  confides  in 
the  veracity  of  his  senses,  and  begins  scientific  inquiry  by 
postulating  the  reality  of  the  pliysical  world  as  a  whole,  and 
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110  less  also  the  particular  department  in  the  physical  world 
whicli  he  is  subjecting  to  close  investigation. 

It  cannot  he  said  in  reply  to  this  contrast  between  the 
method  pursued  by  the  science  of  theology  and  that  ado[)ted 
by  the  science  of  astronomy,  geology,  or  optics,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  question  the  reality  of  objects  confronting 
the  natural  senses,  and  that  therefore  the  comparison  is 
irrelevant.  Considered  from  the  stand-point  of  philosophy, 
the  metaphysical  question  respecting  the  veracity  of  the 
senses  is  a  valid  question.  It  is  legitimate  to  ask  on  what 
ground  men  believe  the  testimony  of  their  senses,  or  whether 
the  report  of  the  senses  is  trustworthy.  Philosophy  has 
discussed  the  question,  and  maintained  opposite  theories. 
Berkeley  and  Ried  furnish  contrary  answers.  The  difference 
between  theology  and  geology  is  not  that  the  former  involves 
a  metaphysical  principle  while  the  latter  does  not ;  but  that, 
whilst  geology  waives  the  abstract  metaphysical  inquiry, 
and,  guided  by  the  spontaneous  operation  of  intuitive  per¬ 
ception,  reposes  unwavering  confidence  in  the  organs  of 
sensation,  theology,  on  the  contrary,  deems  it  a  part  of  valid 
science  to  ignore  the  force  of  intuitive  perception  in  the 
higher  region  of  our  spiritual  being,  and  then,  instead,  to 
look  for  help  amid  the  uncertain  resources  of  the  logical 
undervStanding.  The  science  which  deals  not  with  matters 
of  faith,  not  with  invisible  and  intangible  realities,  but  with 
the  external,  visible,  tangible  world  of  matter,  —  this  science 
proceeds  calmly,  relying  on  the  validity  of  spontaneous  belief 
in  the  truth  of  our  bodily  organization,  assuming  without 
logical  proof  that  the  senses  and  the  external  objects  of 
sense  are  correlative  factors  in  experience  and  knowledge. 
However  adverse  the  theoretic  inferences  drawn  from  re¬ 
searches  amid  the  rocky  strata  of  the  earth  may  be  to  meta¬ 
physics,  or  even  to  religion,  geology  nevertheless,  like  her 
sister  sciences  of  nature,  reposes  implicit  faith  in  a  profound 
metaphysical  truth,  and  on  this  metaphysical  truth  builds 
her  grand  superstructures.  But  the  science  which  deals  not 
with  the  external,  visible  world  of  matter,  but  with  the 
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immaterial,  transcendent,  invisible  world  of  spirit,  —  the 
world  which  is  the  pro[)er,  legitimate  province  not  of  the 
logical  understanding,  but  of  faith,  —  this  science,  instead  of 
confiding,  like  geology,  in  the  validity  of  the  most  fundamental 
and  necessary  of  all  primary  beliefs,  distrusts  the  intuitive 
perception  of  our  spiritual  and  moral  constitution,  or  at 
least  does  not  acknowledge  the  intuitions  of  our  spiritual 
being  as  a  firm  and  adequate  foundation. 

Theology,  in  order  to  be  true  to  her^own  vocation,  cannot 
perpetrate  this  singular  contradiction.  If  any  science  is 
warranted  in  putting  implicit  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
natural  intuition  and  in  the  undoubted  truth  of  the  immediate 
perceptions  of  man ;  if  any  science  is  justified  in  accepting 
as  valid  the  testimony  of  our  psychological  economy  to  the 
reality  of  the  object  which  it  investigates,  that  science  is 
theology.  For  as  it  deals  with  the  Spirit  of  every  spirit, 
with  the  Author  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  with  Him 
whose  being  is  absolute  and  infinite,  and  from  whom  the’ 
true  light  proceeds  which  illumines  both  man  and  nature, 
theology,  to  be  self-consistent,  must  fix  her  eye  with  implicit 
faith  directly  on  God,  as  he  manifests  himself  as  well  in  the 
religious  consciousness  of  mankind  as  in  the  revelation  of 
his  only-begotten  Son. 

.  II.  Old  Testament  Monotheism. 

Holding  the  existence  of  Divine  Being  as  a  certain  and 
unquestionable  truth,  the  doctrine  of  God  is,  indeed,  so  far 
forth  scriptural,  but  not  for  this  reason  distinctively  Cl«ris- 
tian.  It  maintains  ground  common  to  all  religions.  The 
Cliristian  element  is  an  element  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  all  pagan  mythology,  from  Moliam- 
medan  monotheism,  and  also  truly,  though  in  ditferent 
measure,  from  the  Jehovah  conception  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Between  pagan  notions  of  Divine  Being  and  the  Jehovah 
conception  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is,  indeed,  a  l)road 
difierence.  Though  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  in 
many  of  their  features,  so  that  the  intuitive  belief  of  the 
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pagan  mind  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  genial  soil  in  which 
pre-Christian  revelation  can  grow,  yet  Jehovah  cannot  be 
put  into  the  same  class  with  Jupiter,  or  Osiris,  or  Ormuzd, 
or  any  heathen  god,  neither  by  faith  nor  science.  Still,  the 
conception  of  Jehovah  falls  short  of  that  idea  of  God  revealed 
in  Christ.  And  the  Christian  doctrine  must  recognize  this 
real  difference  between  the  idea  of  the  New  and  that  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  sense  of  some  difference  between  the  Christian  and 
the  pre-Christian  economies  of  supernatural  revelation  has 
ever  prevailed  in  the  Christian  consciousness.  But  the 
endeavor  to  ascertain  and  settle  this  difference  has  always 
been  in  danger  of  one  of  two  opposite  errors.  The  sense  of 
a  close  internal  connection  between  Christian  and  pre-Chris¬ 
tian  revelation,  between  the  new  and  tlie  old  dispensation, 
has  been  as  definite  and  prevalent  as  the  sense  of  their  dif¬ 
ference.  As  these  two  opposite  forces,  unity  and  difference, 
have  been  operative  in  the  mind  of  the  church,  theology  has 
been  disposed  most  commonly  not  to  emphasize  both  in  due 
proportion,  but  to  give  the  one  undue  prominence,  and  neglect 
or  exclude  the  other. 

The  one  error  looks  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  at  the 
difference  and  contrast  between  the  two  economies,  and  may 
intensify  the  contrast  into  contrariety  and  antagonism. 
Hence  the  new  not  only  supersedes  and  abolishes  the  old, 
but  contradicts  it.  The  Old  Testament  economy  is  then  not 
a  real  historical  preparation  for  the  advent  of  Christ,  but 
rather  a  perversion  of  the  truth  which  he  reveals,  and  a  hin- 
derance  to  its  reception  and  progress.  This  was  the  heresy 
of  the  ancient  Gnostic  sects.  As  they  denied  the  real 
humanity  of  our  Lord,  so  they  rejected  the  belief  in  any 
necessary  and  historical  connection  of  our  Lord  with  the 
ceremonial  law  and  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Between  the  Jehovah  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets  and  the 
God  manifested  by  Christ  they  saw  neither  correspondence 
nor  resemblance,  but  only  difference  and  opposition. 

The  principle  of  this  error  has  perpetuated  itself  in  some 
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form  through  every  succeeding  period  of  history.  In  modern 
times  it  sliows  itself  iu  a  false  undervaluation  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  importance  given  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  is  magnified  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
unity  of  divine  revelation  and  the  unity  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  violated.  When  this  one-sided  principle  influences 
theological  science,  the  doctrine  of  God  acknowledges  no 
affinity  of  the  Christian  conception  of  Deity  either  with  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Mosaic  economy  or  with  the  monotheistic 
and  polytheistic  beliefs  of  paganism.  And  the  doctrine  of 
God,  cut  off  violently  from  the  religious  history  of  the  world, 
becftincs  abrupt  and  abstract.  God  becomes  a  Monarch, 
instead  of  a  Father ;  he  deals  with  man  not  agreeably  to 
the  conditions  and  laws  of  his  nature,  but  arbitrarily  ;  and 
does  not  sympathize  tenderly  with  our  infirmities  and  wants, 
whether  natural  or  sj)iritual,  but  dwells  far  above  and  beyond 
the  world  in  his  own  heaven,  concerned  only  for  his  honor 
and  glory. 

The  opposite  error  looks  not  at  the  difference,  l)ut  at  tlie 
internal  connection  and  close  resemblance  between  Christian 
and  pre-Christian  revelation.  Overlooking  the  difference 
and  contrast  between  the  two  economies,  the  connection  and 
resemblance  are  intensified  into  identity.  The  character  and 
purpose  of  the  Mosaic  economy  does  not  differ  from  the 
character  and  purpose  of  the  Christian  church.  The  truth 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  same  as  the  truth  taught 
in  the  New. 

Proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  idea  of  God  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  history  of  the  Abrahamic  people  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  idea  coming  to  view  in  the  Christian  economy, 
the  science  of  theology  seeks  instinctively  to  elevate  the 
doctrine  of  God  presented  by  the  old  dispensation  to  the 
lofty  plane  of  the  new,  or  to  depress  and  reduce  the  unique 
idea  of  the  new  dispensation  to  the  level  of  the  old.  In  the 
former  case,  interpretation,  planting  itself  firmly  on  the  rock 
of  Christian  truth,  seeks  and  finds  throughout  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  not  only  an  intimation,  but  also  a  distinct 
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enunciation  of  trinity  in  unity.  Approaching  Moses  and  the 
propliets  on  the  assumption  that  revelation  to  be  self-con¬ 
sistent  must  e.vhibit  the  same  form  of  eternal  truth  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  violence  is  done  to  many  single  passages, 
as  well  as  to  the  tenor  and  scope  of  the  entire  Old  Testament. 
As  inconclusive  reasoning  in  support  of  a  proposition  serves 
to  awaken  doubt,  although  the  proposition  is  true,  and  directly 
authenticates  itself  as  truth,  so  does  the  argument  drawn 
directly  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  serve  in 
the  end  rather  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  idea.  For,  sooner  or  later,  the 
untenable  character  of  such  interpretation  will  appear ;  and 
as  one  prop  after  another  falls  to  the  ground,  the  sujjer- 
structure  begins  to  totter.  Error  appears  in  the  garb  of 
truth  when  it  succeeds  in  exposing  an  unwarranted  exegesis, 
and  sound  doctrine,  divested  of  its  armor,  is  driven  to  the 
wall. 

When  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  is  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  Old,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  disappears 
altogether.  Then  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  is  not  only  held 
to  be  the  one  true  and  living  God,  but  the  hypostatical  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  constitution  of  the  Godhead  are  totally 
eliminated.  The  same  narrow  exegesis  is  rejKjated ;  but 
now  it  is  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  that  suffer 
violence.  The  most  direct  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
is  perverted.  The  Christian  economy,  robbed  of  its  glory, 
is  changed  into  a  monotheism  so  cold  and  poor  that  com¬ 
pared  with  it  the  true  Jehovah  conception  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  is  far  richer  and  more  consoling. 

The  principle  that  the  Christian  and  the  pre-Christian 
economies  are  identical,  teaching  the  same  truth  throughout, 
and  revealing  the  one  true  God  under  the  same  form,  has  to 
a  large  extent  ruled  both  in  Unitarian  and  in  trinitarian 
theology,  strengthening  the  one  and  weakening  the  other. 
In  many  cases  the  trinitarian  theologian  has  doubtless  done 
as  much  violence  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  the  Unitarian  has  done  to  the  entire  scope  of  the 
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New ;  the  one  seeking  to  defend  Christian  doctrine  with 
weapons  taken  from  the  armory  of  Judaism,  whilst  the  other 
demolishes  the  Christian  citadel  in  order  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Solomon  or  garnish  the  mosque  of  Omar. 

The  central  idea  respecting  the  being  of  God  unfolded  in 
pre-Christian  revelation  is  related  in  two  directions.  It  is 
related  to  the  mythological  dreaming  prevalent  in  ethnic 
religions,  and  to  the  full  truth  brought  to  light  by  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God  in  the  person  and  life  of  Christ.  In  the 
one  relation  the  Jehovah  conception,  whilst  including  every 
valid  element  distorted  by  the  spiritual  dreaming  of  the 
pagan  mind,  asserts  the  pure  truth  in  broad  contrast  with 
the  grotesque  imagery  of  pagan  dreaming.  In  the  other 
relation  the  Jehovah  conception  is  the  immediate  forerunner 
of  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  gradually  educating  religious 
life  and  religious  thought  to  a  plane  of  strength  and  purity 
on  which  the  revelation  of  God  may  reach  its  final  stage  of 
perfection. 

In  pre-Christian  revelation  we  may  discern  distinct  epochs 
and  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Jehovah  conception. 
The  fullest  revelation  of  the  being  and  character  of  God 
appears  in  the  period  of  prophetism,  beginning  with  the  age 
of  Samuel.  Yet  the  Jehovah  conception,  though  less  defi¬ 
nitely  and  less  completely  asserted  in  the  earlier  than  the 
later  stages  of  its  manifestation,  is  nevertheless  perfectly 
self-consistent  throughout.  No  element  or  characteristic 
appearing  in  an  earlier  stage  of  history  is  subsequently 
superseded  or  eliminated  ;  and  no  element  or  characteristic 
appearing  in  the  more  complete  manifestation  of  the  later 
stages  is  contradicted  by  any  antecedent  representation. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  variations  of 
doctrine,  we  may  nevertheless,  with  entire  propriety,  assert 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Jehovah  conception  in 
their  unity  as  being  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  God  taught 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Jehovah  is  the  one  true  God  ;  the  personal  One ;  holy  and 
righteous,  loving  and  merciful;  the  author,  upholder,  and 
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governor  of  heaven  and  earth,  who,  enthroned  beyond  all 
heavens  in  unapproachable  majesty,  nevertheless  lives  in 
covenant  fellowship  with  his  chosen  people  on  earth  as  a 
father  lives  among  his  children.  As  contrasted  with  the 
mythologies  of  heathendom,  this  doctrine  of  Divine  Being 
is  new  and  peculiar. 

In  contrast  with  all  grades  and  forms  of  polytheism, 
Jehovah  is  the  one  God,  the  true  and  only  God  ;  the  notion 
of  many  deities,  some  more  and  others  less  powerful,  some 
reigning  in  one  domain  of  the  world  and  others  in  another, 
some  primary  and  others  secondary,  being  repudiated  and 
condemned  as  utterly  false  and  unworthy. 

In  contrast  with  pantheism  and  all  pantheistic  tendencies, 
Jehovah  is  the  personal  One.  “  I  am  that  I  am.”  As  per¬ 
sonal  he  is  also  transcendent  —  living  his  life  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  cosmos,  and  in  a  domain  generically  other 
than  that  of  the  natural  and  human.  The  cosmos  is  not  an 
efflux  from  his  essence,  neither  necessary  nor  spontaneous, 
but  an  existence  constituted  by  his  creative  word,  and  by 
the  same  word  upheld  and  governed  with  reference  to  an 
end  set  by  divine  wisdom. 

In  contrast  with  dualistic  notions  respecting  good  and 
evil,  mind  and  matter,  Jehovah,  the  personal  One,  is  the 
absolute  God.  The  good  is  eternal,  but  not  the  evil.  Evil 
is  relative  and  temporal ;  it  begins  in  time,  is  referable  to 
the  will  of  the  personal  creature,  and  prevails  in  the  domain 
of  the  finite  and  relative.  Jehovah  is  the  author  of  tlie  good, 
and  of  good  only ;  but  reigns  over  the  kingdom  of  evil, 
subordinating  its  opposition  to  the  operation  of  a  teleological 
law  which  will  issue  ultimately  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  his 
purpose.  The  notion  of  contradiction  between  matter  and 
spirit,  body  and  soul,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  gives  place  to  the  idea  of  unity ;  the 
notion  of  the  necessary  antagonism  of  forces,  perpetual 
disorganization,  and  perpetual  conflict,  to  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
found  harmony ;  and  the  sense  of  insufficiency,  of  failure 
and  disappointment,  is  changed  into  the  prospect  of  final 
perfection  and  glory. 
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In  contrast  with  every  species  of  deism,  Jehovah  is  not 
only  transcendent,  hut  also  immanent.  Above  all  and  over 
all  things,  he  is  likewise  present  and  active  in  all.  Far  off, 
dwelling  in  light  unapproachable  by  men,  he  is  likewise  very 
nigh  to  men,  supplying  their  needs,  and  sympathizing  with 
them  in  their  conflicts  and  sorrows.  Existing  independently 
of  the  will  of  men  and  the  powers  of  nature  ;  ruling  over  all, 
as  also  in  all,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom ;  and  ever 
unsearchalde  to  the  human  understanding,  Jehovah  manifests 
liimself  to  men,  provides  for  them,  and  watches  over  them 
with  parental  tenderness,  and  is  accessible  to  the  prayers  of 
all  who  approach  him  with  a  contrite  spirit.  The  notion  that 
man  is  so  puny,  bis  wishes  so  foolish,  that  the  errors  of 
society  are  so  absurd  and  the  faults  of  men  so  vile  and  exe¬ 
crable,  and  that  the  minute  details  of  every-day  life  are  so 
trivial  that  the  Divine  Being  can  have  no  concern  about 
them,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  that  new  idea  of  Deity 
and  of  bis  transcendent  majesty  which  is  brought  to  light  by 
the  Jehovah  of  pre-Christian  revelation. 

In  contrast  with  the  notion  of  fate,  Jehovah  is  not  blind, 
arbitrary,  and  inflexible  necessity ;  but  he  is  free  and  ra¬ 
tional,  wise  and  intelligent,  self-consistent  and  just.  All 
physical  and  moral  laws  and  all  original  relations  being  the 
determinations  of  his  righteous  will,  he  does  violence  to 
none  of  them.  His  will  active  in  the  dispensations  of  his 
providence  does  not  contravene  his  will  embodied  in  the 
order  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  man.  He  violates 
neither  the  true  freedom  of  the  individual  nor  any  normal 
relation  of  the  social  economy.  As  for  the  entire  race,  so 
neither  for  any  particular  class  of  men,  nor  for  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  does  he  ordain  arbitrarily  a  destiny,  either  here  or 
hereafter,  —  a  destiny  in  conflict  with  the  design  fixed  and 
revealed  by  forming  man  after  his  own  image. 

In  contrast  with  the  cruel,  immoral,  and  vicious  character 
of  all  pagan  deities,  judging  them  in  the  light  of  the  natural 
conscience  only,  Jehovah  is  pure  and  spotless,  true  and  good, 
kind  and  merciful.  Not  only  is  his  will  holy,  his  law  just, 
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his  commandment  good,  but  all  his  dealings  with  men  —  with 
the  wicked  as  with  the  righteous,  with  the  poor  and  lowly 
as  with  tlie  rich  and  exalted  —  correspond  with  the  utterance 
of  his  will  and  with  the  intent  of  every  commandment 
imposed  upon  men.  His  conduct  ever  illustrates  the  nature 
of  his  precepts.  To  all  men  as  to  his  chosen  people,  he  is 
the  exemplar  of  every  human  virtue,  the  object  of  reverence 
and  adoration,  of  confidence  as  well  as  of  fear,  and  as  of  awe 
so  also  of  affection.  This  moral  and  spiritual  ideal  of  God 
in  one  respect  lofty,  transcendent,  and  unapproachalde,  and 
in  another  so  accessible  to  man,  so  condescending  and  loving, 
so  sweetly  adjusted  to  all  tlie  needs  of  mind  and  heart,  of 
social  life  and  of  the  individual,  whether  man  or  woman  — 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  mythology  of  any  nation,  and  can 
scarcely  find  there  even  a  dim  prophecy.  Indeed,  it  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  religious  intuitions  of  tlie  Semitic  race, 
nor  even  in  tlie  natural  life  and  social  customs  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  people.  The  ideal  has  not  gradually  evolved  itself 
in  the  process  of  time  from  the  bosom'  of  human  life  ;  it  has 
not  come  from  below  upward  ;  but,  whilst  adapted  to  the 
natural  condition  and  the  natural  relations  of  men,  its  unique 
character  indicates  a  different  origin.  It  is  begotten  in  a 
domain  other  than  the  merely  human  and  other  than  the 
purely  historical.  The  ideal  comes  from  above,  from  God 
himself  to  man. 

All  these  distinctive  attributes  of  the  Jehovah  conception 
presujipose  a  new  relation  established  between  God  and  man 
—  a  relation  other  than  that  prevailing  between  man  and 
God  by  virtue  simply  of  creation  and  providence.  The 
Jehovah  concejition  belongs  to  the  covenant ;  not,  however, 
to  a  mere  compact  or  external  agreement,  but  to  a  veritable 
spiritual  economy,  not  less  substantial  yet  generically  otlier 
than  the  natural.  The  Abrahamic  people  are  tlie  chosen 
and  consecrated  nation  among  whom  Jehovah  abides.  Not 
only  does  he,  dwelling  in  heaven,  command  and  teach  tliem, 
lead  and  protect  them,  give  them  meat  and  drink,  and 
destroy  their  enemies ;  but  Jehovah  lives  in  the  nation  and 
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communes  with  the  peo})le  as  the  centre  and  head  of  a 
household,  where  every  tribe  and  every  family  and  every 
man  may  come  to  him,  speak  to  him,  worship  him  acceptably, 
and  receive  his  benediction ;  because  Jehovah  is  himself 
present  with  them  in  his  own  temple,  in  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary,  speaking  to  them  through  his  prophets,  dis¬ 
pensing  grace  through  his  priests,  and  thus  present  among 
them  in  a  living  fellowship  which,  though  few  or  none  may 
explain  and  understand,  yet  all  may  feel  and  discern  and 
rejoice  in. 

Jehovah  is  not  the  god  of  the  natural  heaven,  like  Jupiter ; 
not  the  god  of  the  sea,  like  Neptune ;  nor  the  god  of  light, 
like  Ormuzd  ;  but  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  and  their  seed  after  them.  His  relation  to  the 
world  is  not  merely  the  relation  of  God  to  nature,  not  to  any 
art  or  trade  of  men,  not  merely  to  an  attribute  or  condition 
of  mankind,  but  to  the  personal  man  himself.  And  the 
relation  is  reciprocal.  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
Abraham  is  the  man  of  God  ;  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Israel  are  the  peculiar 
people  of  God.  Jehovah  lives  in  direct  and  positive  com¬ 
munion  with  man,  and  man  lives  in  direct  and  positive 
communion  with  Jehovah.  God  on  the  one  side  and  man  on 
the  other,  the  reciprocal  fellowship. as  established  and  taught 
by  pre-Christian  revelation  is  divine-human.  From  this  God- 
man  relationship,  this  new  divine-human  economy,  grows  forth 
the  Jehovah  conception,  that  positive  idea  of  God  which, 
whilst  evincing  kinship  wdth  the  native  intuition  of  every 
race  and  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  distinguishes  it 
from  and  raises  it  immeasurably  above  every  notion  of  God 
appearing  in  the  history  of  ethnic  religions  or  of  pagan 
philosophy. 

The  divine-human  relationship  as  constituted  by  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  economy  is  the  living  seed  of  a  new  revelation  then 
in  process  of  development.  Planted  in  the  genial  soil  of  the 
Abrahamic  people,  it  germinates  and  grows  in  their  religious 
life  and  religious  consciousness,  and  in  progress  of  time 
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foreshadows  and  predicts  a  relation  between  God  and  man 
different  from  itself  and  far  more  mysterious.  This  divine- 
human  economy,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  onward  through 
all  the  epochs  of  the  history  of  the  Abrahamic  people,  edu¬ 
cates  them  in  the  belief  and  hope  of  the  primeval  promise. 
Their  faith,  cultivated  by  the  Mosaic  ritual,  disciplined  by 
trial,  and  enlightened  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  reposes  con¬ 
fidingly  in  One  to  come,  the  Seed  of  Abraham,  a  Prophet 
like  unto  Moses,  the  royal  Son  of  David,  who,  nevertheless, 
was  to  be  older  than  Abraham,  greater  than  Moses,  mightier 
than  David,  “  whose  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun¬ 
seller,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace.” 

During  the  latter  ages  of  pre-Christian  revelation  we 
observe,  accordingly,  some  important  modifications  in  the 
Jehovah  conception.  What  may  be  called  its  evangelical 
features  become  more  prominent.  Unity  and  majesty,  au¬ 
thority  and  power,  are,  indeed,  still  as  emphatic  as  in  any 
previous  stage  of  manifestation,  but  not  so  exclusive.  Love 
and  compassion,  grace  and  mercy  had  always  appeared  in 
the  manifestation  of  Jehovah  to  his  people ;  but  in  the  age 
of  prophetism  these  attributes  become  as  prominent  as  the 
majesty  and  authority  of  Jehovah.  Indeed,  these  features 
in  the  character  of  Jehovah,  when  contrasted  with  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  Divine  wrath,  are  as  conspicuous  in  this  age  as 
were  ever  tlie  divine  unity  and  majesty  in 'contrast  with  the 
impotence  and  vanity  of  pagan  deities.  Jehovah  comes  to 
view  more  and  more  under  the  aspect  of  a  man  and  a  friend, 
a  benefactor  and  a  father,  and  less  exclusively  under  the 
aspect  of  a  monarch,  a  governor,  and  a  judge ;  and  he  awakens 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  hope  of  a  blessing  to  come 
greater  than  any  conferred  in  the  past  ages  of  their  history. 
Hence  the  people  not  only  confide  in  the  ceremonial  economy 
as  from  God,  but  confide  in  Jehovah  as  about  to  bestow  upon 
them  a  still  greater  and  richer  gift  —  the  Messiah. 
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III.  Christian  Theism. 

Tlie  idea  of  Jehovah,  developed  and  matured  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Old  Testament  economy  of  grace,  l>ecomes  the 
historical  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God.  The 
Christian  supposes  the  pre-Christian  conception,  and  rests 
upon  it.  Just  as  a  virgin  Jewess  became  the  mother  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  Mosaic  economy  became  the  religious  com¬ 
munion  wherein  the  Son  of  the  virgin  was  educated  and 
trained  and  fitted  for  the  baptism  of  John  and  for  his  subse¬ 
quent  ministry,  whilst  neither  this  religious  communion  nor 
the  virgin  Mary  —  neither  one  nor  both  together  —  were 
properly  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  so  does  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God  grow  forth  from  the  mature  fulness  of  the 
Jehovah  conception,  whilst  nevertheless  the  Jehovah  con¬ 
ception  itself  is  not  the  Christian  conception,  and  would 
never  by  any  process  have  developed  itself  into  the  Christian 
conception  had  there  been  no  new  revelation  of  Jehovah  in 
the  person  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Whether  we  consider  our  Lord  as  the  head  of  a  new  com¬ 
munity,  or  as  a  lawgiver,  or  as  a  teacher  and  prophet,  or  as 
a  priest  and  a  king,  or  as  the  founder  of  a  religion,  he 
exhibits  a  striking  contrast  with  Abraham,  the  })atiiarchal 
head  of  the  elect  nation ;  with  Moses,  the  author  of  the 
ceremonial  law  ;  with  David,  the  divinely  chosen  king  who 
delivered  his  nation  from  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and 
united  them  into  one  powerful  kingdom ;  with  Aaron  and 
his  successors,  who  ministered  in  presence  of  the  Sliekinah  ; 
and  with  all  the  prophets  who  spake  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  from  Moses  to  Jolm  the  Baptist.  Typified  by  the 
life  of  the  patriarchs,  by  Moses  and  the  Mosaic  economy, 
and  anticipated  by  the  prophets,  Christ  is  nevertheless  in 
his  person  and  acts,  in  his  teacliing  and  in  the  events  of  his 
life,  a  new  fact  in  revelation.  Jesus  Christ  becomes  tlie 
head  of  a  holy  nation,  not  like  Abraham  according  to  the 
law  of  natural  generation,  but  according  to  the  new  law  by 
which  he  was  himself  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
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institutes  a  religion  not  like  that  of  Moses  bound  to  a  worldly 
sanctuary  made  after  a  pattern  shown  in  the  mount,  but  a 
religious  communion  growing  forth  from  his  person  and 
life,  from  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  from  the  power  of 
his  own  word  and  Spirit  —  a  communion  fashioned  after  the 
pattern  of  himself,  designed  for  and  adapted  not  to  a  single 
nation  and  one  particular  country,  but  to  all  nations  and 
countries  and  ages  of  the  world.  As  a  lawgiver  he  does  not 
utter  the  divine  will  in  words  simply  ;  but  he  asserts  in  his 
life  and  illustrates  in  his  deeds  the  first  principle  of  all  com¬ 
mandments,  the  principle  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man ; 
and  this  law  of  all  laws  he  does  not  engrave  cn  tables  of 
stone  to  be  kept  and  honored  and  read,  but  by  his  Spirit  he 
writes  it  in  the  heart  of  every  man  begotten  in  his  image. 
His  priesthood  he  fulfils  not  by  slaughtering  goats  and  calves, 
and  consuming  their  bodies  on  the  brazen  altar,  but  by  laying 
down  his  own  life  and  taking  it  again  ;  and  then  enters  not 
into  the  holy  places  made  with  liands,  but  into  heaven  itself, 
now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  As^a  prophet 
and  teaclier  he  speaks  not  only  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  but 
also  in  his  own  name.  The  common  formula,  “  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,”  is  displaced  by  another,  peculiarly  liis  own : 
“  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.” 

Jesus,  the  Christ,  being  so  different  in  personal  character 
from  the  great  patriarch,  the  great  lawgiver,  the  great  king, 
and  the  great  prophets  of  the  first  dispensation,  and  so 
different  in  the  leading  features  of  his  ministry  and  work, 
he  exhibits  a  similar  contrast  in  the  revelation  given  by 
his  life  and  liis  teachings  concerning  tlie  law  and  transgres¬ 
sion;  concerning  the  way  of  salvation  and  the  world  to 
come,  but  especially  in  the  revelation  respecting  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  Godhead.  The  economy  of  redemp¬ 
tion  centring  in  Christ  the  only-begotten  Son,  reveals  the 
Divine  not  only  as  one  God  in  distinction  from  many  gods, 
not  only  as  personal  and  absolute  in  distinction  from  the 
metaphysical  idea  of  pure  being,  but  reveals  the  Divine  as 
one  God,  who  is  in  himself  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
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That  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  is  the  Son 
of  God,  truly  and  properly,  is  the  marrow  of  the  gospel  as 
distinguished  from  the  law  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  central  mystery  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
chief  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  in  which  Gentiles  and  Jews 
are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit.  Holding  firmly  this  central  characteristic  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  he  who  offered  himself  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin  on 
the  cross  is  God  no  less  than  man,  the  Christian  idea  that  God 
is  one  in  three  appears  both  as  a  postulate  and  a  consequence. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  maintain  or  defend  any 
trinitarian  formula  in  which  theological  science  has,  as  the 
result  of  profound  and  acute  thought,  embodied  the  truth  of 
Christian  revelation  respecting  the  Divine  Being.  Nor  do 
we  wish  directly  to  maintain  the  technical  terms  which  the¬ 
ology  has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt ;  though  these  terms 
established  by  long  usage,  when  rightly  understood,  are,  in 
our  judgment,  more  appropriate  than  any  suggested  in 
modern  times.  All  we  are  aiming  at  is  to  assert,  in  the 
light  of  Scripture,  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  new  revelation.  As 
related  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  mythology  of  pagan 
nations,  this  manifestation  of  God  is  new  in  a  sense  analogous 
to  that  in  which  the  person  and  life  of  our  Lord  are  new  as 
contrasted  with  all  the  great  men  of  pre-Christian  history. 

That  Christ  taught  respecting  himself  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  is  a  truth  so  patent  to  all 
intelligent  readers  of  the  New  Testament  that  there  is  no 
room  to  raise  a  question  concerning  it ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  cite  any  particular  passages. 
The  only  legitimate  question  that  can  arise  pertains  to  the 
force  or  meaning  of  the  title,  Son  of  God.”  But  the  pre¬ 
cise  point  at  which  we  are  aiming  does  not  require  us  first 
to  weigh  the  different  interpretations  of  this  title.  We  are 
dealing  primarily  with  what  is  relatively  new  and  distinctive 
in  the  Christian  conception  of  God,  or  in  the  being  of  the 
Divine  as  manifested  by  Christ. 
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Son  and  Father  being  correlative,  Christ  in  asserting 
himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  postulates  the  fact  that  God  is 
his  Father.  The  relation  of  God  to  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
relation  of  Father  to  Son ;  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
God  is  the  relation  of  Son  to  Father.  This  correlation  is  so 
real  and  so  intimate  that  God  and  Christ  are  inseparable. 
Father  and  Son  occupy  tlie  same  plane  of  being.  All  things 
are  delivered  unto  the  Son  by  the  Father.  No  man  knows 
the  Son  but  the  Father ;  and  no  man  knows  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him. 
The  Father  loves  the  Son ;  and  as  the  Father  loves  the  Son, 
so  the  Son  loves  the  Father.  The  Father  has  life  in  himself ; 
his  life  is  underived  and  original.  This  same  life  the  Son 
likewise  possesses.  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself, 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself.  All 
men  are  to  honor  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  not  the  Father 
only,  but  the  Son  also  ;  and  to  honor  the  Son  as  the  Father. 
He  that  honoreth  not  the  Son  honoreth  not  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  him. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  the  relation  of  Father  and 
Son,  whatever  attribute  or  characteristic  of  the  Son  we  may 
contemplate.  Whether  we  contemplate  the  authority  and 
power,  the  dignity  and  wisdom,  or  the  work  and  dominion, 
of  tlie  Son,  he  represents  himself,  his  resources,  and  his 
activity  as  in  every  particular  commensurate  with  the  Father. 
The  Son,  accordingly,  is  the  Father’s  image.  Says  Christ: 
“  He  that  hath  seen  me  hatli  seen  the  Father.”  What  the 
original,  underived  life  of  the  Father  is  shines  forth  in  the 
life  of  the  Son. 

Father  and  Son,  however,  are  not  the  same.  They  are 
not  two  names  simply  of  one  person.  The  Fatlier  is  truly 
Father.  Neither  Christ  nor  any  apostle  ever  sf)eaks  of  God 
the  Father  as  having  been  begotten,  or  as  proceeding  or 
coming  forth  from  God.  Whilst  there  is,  indeed,  nowhere 
througliout  the  New  Testament  a  passage  in  wliich  tlie  theo¬ 
logical  term  “  unbegotten  ”  is  predicated  of  the  Father,  yet 
tlie  negation  expressed  by  this  term  is  the  silent  negation  of 
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the  New  Testament.  For  whilst  according  to  the  explicit 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  the  Father  is  he  from  whom 
the  Son  came  forth  and  by  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent, 
every  writer  abstains  rigidly  from  asserting  either  one  of 
these  predicates,  or  any  predicate  akin  to  them,  of  the  Father. 
The  direct  teaching  respecting  the  Son  and  the  relation  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father  implies  necessarily  that  the  Son  is 
begotten  of  the  Father ;  but  no  implication,  either  necessary 
or  incidental,  represents  the  Father  as  begotten. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Son  truly  Son.  The  Son  is 
begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  terms  “  begotten  ”  and  “  only- 
begotten  ”  being  terms  frequently  applied  to  Christ  both  by 
himself  and  the  apostles.  This  position  and  relation  of 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  is  consistently  and  rigidly  main¬ 
tained  by  every  writer.  In  no  instance  is  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  Son  and  Father  reversed.  Among  the  manifold  modes 
and  forms  in  which  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  taught,  there  is  not  a  clause  nor  a  word 
nor  any  intimation  which  assumes  or  implies  that  Christ  in 
his  relation  to  God  is  not  begotten.  Just  as  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  writers  abstain  absolutely  from  teaching  that  the 
Father  is  begotten,  so  do  they  abstain  absolutely  from 
teaching,  either  explicitly  or  by  remote  implication,  that  the 
Son  is  unbegotten.  In  other  words,  the  true  idea  of  father¬ 
hood  as  revealing  the  life  and  character  of  God,  and  the 
true  idea  of  sonship  as  affirming  the  life  and  character  of 
Christ,  are  asserted  and  maintained  with  most  perfect  con¬ 
sistency  in  all  the  words  and  all  the  acts  of  our  Lord,  and 
no  less  also  in  all  the  teachings  of  the  apostles.  There  is  no 
confusion  of  speech,  and  no  confusion  of  thought.  So  far 
from  teaching  the  notion  that  Father  and  Son  are  but  two 
names  of  one  divine  Ego,  or  only  two  modes  of  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  one  divine  life,  the  New  Testament  might  more 
easily,  if  but  one  class  of  its  representations  were  emphasized, 
be  forced  to  support  the  contrary  hypothesis,  that  God  the 
Father  and  Christ  the  Son  were  different  beings;  the  one 
divine,  the  other  only  human. 
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The  Internal  relation  of  the  Fatl»er  and  the  filial  relation 
of  the  Son  are  complemented  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Tlie  relation  between  Son  and  Fatlier  is  not  abstract, 
but  concrete.  It  is  not  physical,  using  the  word  in  a  sense 
germain  to  the  natural  world  ;  nor  is  the  relation  merely 
etliical,  that  is,  it  is  not  determined  by  the  arbitrary  act  of 
the  divine  will;  the  relation  is  spiritual  —  not  spiritual  as 
asserting  only  the  antithesis  to  the  natural  and  physical,  but 
spiritual  as  affirming  a  positive  relation,  a  life  relation  in 
tlie  Holy  Spirit.  The  relation  between  Father  and  Son  is  a 
communion,  and  this  communion  is  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Gliost. 

By  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  our  Lord  was 
conceived.  By  the  same  grace  the  child  grew,  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom.  At  his  baptism  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape  like  a  dove  upon 
him.  Then  Jesus,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  returned 
from  Jordan,  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness. 
Througli  the  Eternal  Spirit  Jesus  offered  himself  without 
spot  unto  God  ;  and  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

Conceived  by  the  Spirit,  filled  with  the  Spirit,  living 
in  the  Spirit,  offering  himself  on  the  cross,  and  rising 
from  tlie  dead  by  the  Spirit,  Jesus  is  likewise  by  the  same 
Spirit  glorified.  The  Father  glorifies  the  incarnate  Son  in 
himself  with  the  glory  wliich  the  Son  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was.  Being  thus  glorified  in  God,  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God,  possessing  all  power  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  sheds  forth  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  fulfilment  of  his 
promise,  upon  his  waiting  disciples.  Proceeding  from  the 
Father,  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the  Son.  The  Spirit  sent  by 
the  Son  is  he  by  whom  the  Son  became  incarnate,  he  by 
whom  the  Son  maintained  himself  in  his  sacrificial  death  on 
the  cross,  and  by  whom  the  Son  in  surmounting  the  power 
of  death  brouglit  eternal  life  to  light.  The  Spirit  who  is 
thus  the  communion  of  the  Father  and  the  incarnate  Son  in 
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the  work  of  redemption,  becomes,  when  the  incarnate  Son  is 
enthroned  in  glory,  the  communion  of  the  Redeemer  in  heaven 
with  his  believing  people  on  earth. 

That  God  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  is  not  revealed 
primarily  by  teaching.  Written  or  spoken  words  teach  the 
mystery,  but  do  not  in  a  real  way  exhibit  it.  The  mystery 
confronts  our  faith  primarily  in  the  historical  facts  of  our 
redemption.  The  fatherhood  of  the  Father  is  manifested  by 
the  sonship  of  the  Son.  The  sonship  of  the  Son  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  conceived  and  born,  and 
lived  a  veritable  human  life  on  earth.  This  Jesus  thus  born 
was  the  Son.  Said  the  angel  to  the  virgin :  “  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee  ;  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Scripture,  the  new  truth  that  one  who  is  a  veritable 
man  is  likewise  the  Son  of  God  is  revealed  by  this,  that  the 
Son  of  God  appears  among  men  by  a  human  birth  in  the 
person  of  Jesus.  This  real  person  is  the  new  manifestation 
of  God  as  being  the  Father ;  and  this  living  personal  mani¬ 
festation  conditions  all  inspired  teaching  respecting  the  son- 
ship  of  the  Son. 

Of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  communion  of  Father  and  Son, 
the  perception  and  knowledge  arises  in  the  same  real  way. 
During  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  the  presence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  among  men  was  not  a  fact,  but  a  promise.  “  When 
the  Comforter  is  come,”  says  Christ,  “  whom  I  will  send 
unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me.”  Like 
this  are  all  other  representations  of  our  Lord  respecting  the 
advent  of  the  Spirit.  As  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
spake  of  the  Messiah  as  one  to  come,  so  Christ  always  speaks 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  one  who  was  not  yet,  because  that  Jesus 
was  not  yet  glorified,  but  who  would  be  given  after  he  had 
ascended  to  the  Father.  What  this  promised  advent  of  the 
Spirit  signified,  and  how  mucli  his  advent  involved  for  those 
who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  for  the  kingdom  he 
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came  to  establish,  the  disciples  could  not  understand.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  explicit  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  Jewish  notion 
of  a  supreme  eartlily  kingdom  in  which  the  ceremonial  law 
would  be  perpetuated,  seems  to  have  been  predominant  in 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  up  to  the  day  on  which  they  were 
assembled  with  him  on  Mount  Oli\  et,  and  he  was  taken  up 
into  heaven.  They  had  no  conception  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  as  being  a  spiritual  kingdom,  that  is,  a  new  form  of 
God’s  kingdom  on  earth  to  be  established  by  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thereafter  to  prevail  in  the  communion* 
of  the  same  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  glorified. 

Not  until  the  promise  of  Christ  was  actually  fulfilled  on 
the  day  of  pentecost  was  this  ignorance  of  the  apostles 
respecting  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  removed.  Then 
when  the  pentecostal  gift  was  in  reality  bestowed,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  became  a  veritable  presence  among  the  expectant 
apostles  and  disciples,  quickening  in  them  the  new  life  of 
Christ,  lifting  them  up  into  a  spiritual  fellowship  with  God 
never  before  realized,  and  opening  their  minds  to  the  perception 
of  the  transcendent  dignity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  head 
of  a  new  kingdom  totally  different  from  any  conceivable  earthly 
kingdom ;  then,  when  the  Spirit  became  a  reality  among 
them,  and  they,  possessing  the  Spirit,  lived  their  life  in  the 
new  communion  of  love  with  God,  —  then  it  was  that  the 
first  disciples  discerned  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost. 
They  knew  the  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  had  come  to  dwell  with 
them,  and  was  in  them.  And  they  came  to  the  perception 
of  the  Spirit  as  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  anointing  which  they 
received,  whereby  they  were  enlightened  and  sanctified  to  be 
members  and  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  glorified,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  every  good  and  holy  work. 

In  the  same  real  way,  afterwards,  did  the  whole  body  of 
believers  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  there  is  a 
Holy  Ghost.  Like  Stephen,  l>elievers  baptized  into  Christ 
were  filled  with  the  Spirit.  They  knew  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
his  presence  and  by  his  uplifting  and,  transforming  unction 
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—  a  presence  and  an  unction  felt  and  known  by  the  personal 
consciousness  of  having  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  living  a 
new  life  of  faith  in  the  communion  of  the  saints.  The 
world,  on  tlie  contrary,  did  not  receive  the  Spirit  of  truth  ; 
and  for  tliis  reason  the  world  did  not  see  tlie  Spirit  nor 
know  the  Spirit.  As  Paul  teaches,  the  natural  or  merely 
psychic  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God, 
neither  can  he  know  tliem,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis¬ 
cerned  ;  and  spiritual  discernment  does  not  come  by  mental 
exercises  or  persistent  moral  activity ;  but  it  is  begotten  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  reveals  in  believers  the  things  of  the 
Spirit. 

The  Divine  faintly  discerned  as  superhuman  being  by  the 
intuitive  perception  of  our  whole  fallen  race,  and  the  I  am 
that  I  am  of  pre-Christian  revelation,  —  the  one  true  personal 
Jeliovah,  absolute  and  eternal,  holy  and  righteous,  loving 
and  merciful, —  thus  comes  to  view  in  the  complemental  reve¬ 
lation  made  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Father  and  Son  and 
Holy  Giiost.  As  such  God  manifests  himself  in  actual 
historical  events;  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  being  the  dynamic 
centre  which  irradiates  the  whole  economy  of  new  truth. 
The  sonship  of  the  Son  conditions  the  apprehension  of  the 
proper  fatherhood  of  the  Father  ;  and  the  living  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  conditions  the  clear,  full  apprehension 
of  God  as  being  Fatlier  and  Son  and  Spirit.  This  trinal 
distinction  is  unique  both  in  point  of  fact  and  of  character. 

No  pagan  religion,  and  no  stage  in  the  history  of  pre- 
Christian  revelation,  possesses  such  a  trinality  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Divine  Being.  Nor  does  any  system  of 
philosophic  or  theosophic  speculation  postulate  a  trinal 
hypotliesis.  Metaphysical  tliinking,  on  tlie  contrary,  oscil¬ 
lates  between  multiplicity  and  simplicity,  between  the  idea 
of  two  or  many  divinities  and  the  idea  of  a  single  Divinity  ; 
the  latter  being  the  point  towards  wdiich  the  more  profound 
tendencies  of  thought  gravitate.  The  abstract  notion  of  the 
Divine  as  simple,  pure  being,  of  which  no  contents  can  be 
predicated,  the  doctrine  taught  by  Plotinus,  is  the  hypothesis 
common  to  all  the  better  schools  of  speculative  philosophy. 
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The  trinal  distinction  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  economy. 
A  dim  prophecy  may,  it  is  true,  be  discerned  among  the 
mythologies  of  many  pagan  nations.  The  name  father  is, 
for  example,  frequently  applied  to  Ormuzd,  the  god  of  light, 
in  tlie  Zend-Avesta ;  and  tlie  ancient  poets  call  Jupiter  the 
father  of  the  gods  and  of  men.  And  the  element  of  pater¬ 
nity  analogous  to  tlie  jiaternal  relation  of  father  to  son 
among  men,  may  even  he  faintly  discerned  in  these  repre¬ 
sentations.  But  the  representation,  whether  in  myth  or 
thought,  is  totally  dissimilar  to  the  manifestations  of  God  as 
Father  by  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God. 
There  is  nowhere  a  sense  of  the  Christian  truth  that  God 
the  Father  communicates  the  absolute  fulness  of  his  life  to 
the  Son,  and.  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  and  commensurate 
with  the  Father  in  the  infinitude  of  his  being  and  the  divine 
perfection  of  his  attributes,  or  that  in  the  idea  of  God  Father 
and  Son  are  absolutely  correlative. 

The  name  Father  is  applied  to  Jehovah  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  earthly  relation  of  father  and 
child  is  employed  to  set  forth  the  sympathy,  kindness,  and 
love  of  God  to  his  chosen  people.  But  Father  and  Son  do 
not  appear  on  the  same  plane  of  existence,  and  do  not  share 
the  same  prerogatives.  Moses  was  commanded  to  say  unto 
Pharaoh :  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my 
first-born :  And  I  say  unto  thee.  Let  my  son  go  ”  (Ex.  iv. 
22).  The  titles  “  son  ”  and  “  first-born  ”  are  plainly  not 
used  in  the  proper  sense.  They  represent  Israel  as  the 
nation  chosen  by  Jehovah,  the  nation  which  he  loves  and 
protects  with  a  peculiar  love,  and  has  consecrated  to  his  own 
service.  The  same  terminology  occurs  in  setting  forth  the 
peculiar  relation  between  Jehovah  and  the  son  of  Jesse. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  David  respecting  David’s 
son  Solomon,  saying :  “  He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name  ; 
and  he  sliall  be  my  son,  and  I  will  be  his  Father ;  and  I  will 
establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  over  Israel  forever  ” 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  10).  Here  Father  and  son  express  the 
relation  between  Jehovah  and  David’s  family  as  the  elect 
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royal  house  of  the  Abrahamic  people  —  a  relation  which 
would  not  be  dissolved,  like  that  established  in  the  person  of 
Saul,  but  which  should  continue  unbroken  from  age  to  age. 

The  same  form  of  conception  respecting  the  peculiar  fel¬ 
lowship  between  Jehovah  and  the  chosen  people  prevails 
during  subsequent  periods  of  their  liistory.  Isaiali  says,  in 
a  song  of  thanksgiving :  “  Doubtless  tlioii  art  onr  Father, 
thougli  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge 
us  not ;  thou,  0  Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  redeemer ;  thy 
name  is  from  everlasting  ”  (Ixiii.  16).  Jeremiali  also  applies 
the  name  “son”  to  Ephraim,  tlie  representative  tribe  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel :  “  I  am  a  Father  to  Israel,  and  Ephraim 
is  my  first-born  ”  (xxxi.  9).  These  passages  may  suffice  to 
exhibit  Old  Testament  usage.  Tlie  chosen  [)eo[tle  were 
familiar  with  the  titles  Father  and  son.  Jehovah  was  their 
Father ;  chosen  individuals,  like  the  chosen  nation,  were 
called  the  son,  the  first-born,  of  Jehovah.  Yet  this  people, 
chosen  and  consecrated,  loved  and  protected  by  Jehovah, 
never  lost  the  sense  of  the  infinite  difference  between  Father 
and  son.  The  chosen  son  was  human,  erring,  dependent, 
guilty,  needing  mercy  and  forgiveness.  The  Fatlier  who 
had  chosen  them  for  his  people  was  Jehovah,  God  Almiglity, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  dispensed  goodness 
and  mercy  to  those  who  approached  him  according  to  his 
word. 

A  closer  approximation  to  the  Christian  conception  of  God 
is  developed  in  some  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  such 
as  in  Ps.  ii.  7  :  “  I  will  declare  the  deci-ee :  the  Lord  hath 
said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.”  Historically  considered,  this  poem  relates  imme¬ 
diately  to  David,  who  as  the  king  chosen  by  the  Lord  to  rule 
over  the  twelve  tribes,  was  entitled,  like  some  otlier  kings, 
the  son  of  God.  But  as  David  evidently  typifies  the  Messiah, 
and  the  kingdom  of  David,  like  the  entire  history  of  the 
Abrahamic  people,  typifies  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  deeper  mystery  underlying  and  filling  the 
image  of  the  Psalmist.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  symbolical 
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utterances,  the  force  of  the  great  mystery,  still  hidden,  hut 
in  a  process  of  development,  asserts  itself.  Hence  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  quotes  this  and  cognate 
passages  in  setting  forth  the  transcendent  dignity  and  glory 
of  Jesus  the  author  and  head  of  the  new  economy. 

Yet,  although  there  is  Messianic  significance  not  only  in 
some  particular  passages,  hut  also  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  all  its  parts  (for  the  mystery 
was  ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  o{:)erated 
as  well  from  the  beginning  as  in  all  successive  stages  of  pre- 
Christian  revelation),  nevertheless,  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
fatherhood  of  God  and  that  correlative  sonship  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  and  Deliverer  which  the  person  and  life  of  Christ 
unveil  to  our  faith.  Moreover,  it  is  only  after  the  distinctively 
Christian  conception  of  God  has  been  gained,  that  either 
faith  can  discern,  or  theological  science  is  qualified  to  assert, 
the  profound  Messianic  significance  pervading  Old  Testament 
history,  or  the  more  definite  Messianic  prophecies  recorded 
in  particular  passages.  When  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
disappears  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  —  when  the  Jehovah  of 
the  Old  Testament  becomes  the  Son  of  Mary  in  the  New, 
and  the  Son  of  God  lives  in  the  life  of  the  sinless  Man, — 
then  a  blaze  of  light  is  shed  back  upon  pre-Christian  history 
and  pre-Christian  prophecy,  and  we  see  in  all  the.  historic 
events  of  the  Abrahamic  people,  and  no  less  in  the  Noachian 
and  Sethic  line  of  the  patriarchs,  the  coming  of  him  who  in 
the  fulness  of  time  became  the  Son  of  Man. 

New  in  point  of  fact,  the  manifestation  of  God  as  Father 
by  the  Son  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  likewise  unique 
in  point  of  character.  That  the  relation  of  God  to  Christ  is 
truly  paternal,  and  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  is  truly 
filial,  and  that  in  the  Christian  conception  of  God  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  is  truly  the  communion  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  does  not  assert  the  whole  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
God.  The  whole  is  necessarily  implied,  but  not  expressed. 

In  the  Christian  doctrine  the  relation  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  is  a  relation  expressed  by  the  personal  pronouns 
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I,  thou,  he.  Waiving,  for  the  time,  the  technical  terms 
developed  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  theology,  and  thus 
superseding  every  philosophical  objection  which  has  been 
urged  against  the  dogmatic  formula  which  crystallizes  the 
New  Testament  doctrine,  we  shall  contemplate  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  in  the  light  of  New  Testament  language  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  relation  of  Father  to  Son,  and  of  Son  to  Father, 
comes  to  view  distinctly  and  definitely.  So  likewise  the 
relation  of  the  Spiiit  to  the  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
Father,  and  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  both  Father  and  Son 
simultaneously.  The  nature  of  these  interior  relations  is 
explicitly  stated.  The  word  “  Son  ”  is  not  merely  the  title 
of  dignity  or  affection.  Nor  does  the  name  designate  simply 
the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ.  Its  import  is  more  specific. 
The  Son  is  thou^  in  contradistinction  from  the  Father,  who 
is  /;  as  appears  in  the  manifestation  of  God  to  Christ  given 
by  Mark  in  the  record  of  his  baptism :  “  And  there  came 
a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased”  (Mark  i.  11).  Or,  the  Son  is  7, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Father,  who  is  thou.  Says 
Christ,  in  the  prayer  offered  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus : 
“  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I 
knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always ;  but  because  of  the  people 
which  stand  by  I  said  it,  that  they  may  l)elieve  that  thou  hast 
sent  me  ”  (John  xi.  41, 42).  Passages  like  this  are  numerous 
in  the  Gospels,  and  equivalent  expressions  occur  frequently 
in  the  Epistles.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  them.  One 
of  them  brings  clearly  to  view  the  character  of  all  the  rest. 
As  represented  in  the  New  Testament,  Father  and  Son  are 
antithetic,  as  well  as  correlative.  The  Son  addresses  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  addresses  the  Son.  In  either  case, 
antithesis  is  both  implied  and  asserted  ;  and  the  antithesis  is 
one  which  finds  expression  by  the  use  of  the  concrete  terms 
I  and  thou. 

The  order  of  self-assertion  and  address  is  interchangeable 
absolutely.  As  the  Fatlier  in  addressing  the  Son  names 
himself  by  the  use  of  the  first  person,  /,  and  names  the  Son 
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by  the  use  of  the  second  person,  thou ;  so  the  Son  in 
addressing  the  Father  names  the  Father  by  the  use  of  the 
second  person,  thou,  and  names  himself  by  the  use  of  the 
first  person,  J.  The  self-assertion  is  personal,  and  the 
address  is  personal.  In  Father  and  Son  we  have  thus  a 
personal  correlation,  and  a  personal  antithesis.  Whilst  not 
taught  in  general  terms,  the  personal  and  the  personal  an¬ 
tithesis  confront  our  faith  in  the  form  of  direct  and  positive 
utterance. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  in  pursuing  this  line  of  argument, 
that  the  antithesis  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronouns  may  prevail,  and  does  prevail,  very  commonly  both 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  between  God  and 
man.  God  directly  addresses  man,  and  man  directly  addresses 
God.  But  the  relation  which  Jesus  as  the  Son  sustains  to 
God  as  his  Fatlier  is  altogether  different  and  peculiar. 
Jesus  as  the  Son  asserts  a  dignity  equal  to  that  of  his  Father 
in  heaven.  The  Son,  like  the  Father,  possesses  all  things. 
The  Son  knows  as  the  Father  knows.  Like  the  Father,  the 
Son  has  life  in  himself.  As  the  Father  is  in  heaven,  so  is 
the  Son  in  heaven  (John  i.  18  ;  iii.  13).  As  the  Father 
reigns  and  judges,  so  the  Son  hath  authority  to  execute 
judgment.  Such  a  self-consciousness  as  Jesus  Christ  asserts 
relatively  to  Almighty  God  and  the  heavenly  world  so  far 
transcends  the  consciousness  of  every  man  represented  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  —  whether  patriarch  or  law¬ 
giver,  whether  prophet,  priest,  or  king,  evangelist  or  apostle, 
—  that  there  is  no  room  for  comparison.  So  great  is  the  dif- 
rence,  so  broad  the  contrast,  that  to  judge  Moses  or  Aaron, 
David  or  Samuel,  John  or  Paul  or  Peter,  by  comparison  with 
the  self-consciousness  and  exalted  dignity  of  Christ  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  wrong  these  great  men,  one  and  all. 
Undoubtedly,  the  personal  antithesis  of  Father  and  Son 
revealed  by  Christ  is  incomparable  and  unique.  We  have  to 
do  here  with  a  relation  never  before  affirmed,  or  even  im¬ 
agined  by  any  man  respecting  himself. 

But  the  personal  antithesis  of  Father  and  Son  is  only 
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a  part  of  the  Christian  conception  of  God.  The  self- 
consciousness  of  Clirist  includes  another  personal  antithesis 
—  tliat  between  liimself  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ  relates 
the  Spirit  to  himself,  and  relates  the  Spirit  to  tlie  Father, 
under  the  same  character  in  which  Father  and  Son  are 
related.  That  is  to  say,  whilst  our  Lord  names  himself  /, 
in  distinction  from  the  Father  whom  hfe  addresses  as  ihou^ 
he  speaks  of  the  Spirit  in  the  use  of  the  third  person,  he. 
And  whenever  tlie  Father  is  represented  as  speaking  to  the 
Son  and  of  the  Spirit,  the  same  form  of  designation  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  Spirit  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  use  of  the 
personal  pronoun  in  the  third  person.  As  an  example  of 
the  common  formula  of  expression,  we  quote  John  xiv.  26  : 
“  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I 
have  said  unto  you.”  The  Spirit  knows  the  Son  as  the  Son 
knows  himself ;  and  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  will  be  sent 
from  the  Father  to  teach  the  disciples  ;  and  this  teaching 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  infinite  fulness  of  the  Son. 
As  no  one  knows  the  Father  save  the  Son,  so  no  one  can 
reveal  the  Son  but  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  Spirit  searches 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God. 

As  the  Greek  word  for  Spirit,  to  trvevfia,  is  neuter,  and 
the  grammatical  construction  in  consequence  requires  that 
the  pronoun  stand  in  the  neuter  gender,  the  original  is  not 
capable  of  expressing  directly  a  personal  antithesis  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  Son.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  in  the 
neuter  gender  may  therefore  seem  to  a  superficial  eye  to 
indicate  that  the  Spirit  is  impersonal.  As  may  be  readily 
seen,  liowever,  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  such  an  inference, 
if  we  consider  all  the  forms  of  speech  -employed  concerning 
the  Spirit,  and  observe  how  the  grammatical  obstruction 
which  hinders  the  direct  assertion  of  a  personal  antithesis  to 
Father  and  Son  is  partially  superseded. 

The  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter, 
6  TrapoKXrjTOf;.  Whenever  this  title  is  applied,  frequently  in 
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apposition  with  to  Trvevfia,  the  grammatical  construction 
naturally  changes.  Then  the  pronoun  iKeipo<i  stands  for  the 
Spirit.  And  this  pronoun  in  the  masculine  gender  is  used 
even  when  it  refers  directly  to  irveufia,  standing  in  apposition 
with  6  7rapdK\7}To<i.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  passage  just 
quoted.  Teaching  is  there  predicated  directly  of  the  Com¬ 
forter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  is  represented  by  the  pronoun 
in  the  masculine,  iKelvo<i.  Evidently,  then,  our  Lord  in  this, 
as  in  some  other  utterances,  distinguishes  the  Spirit  from 
himself  and  from  the  Father  under  the  form  of  personal 
antithesis,  that  is,  by  the  word  he. 

But  the  language  of  our  Lord  is  in  a  few  instances  still 
more  peculiar.  There  is  at  least  one  passage,  if  not  two,  in 
which  the  law  of  grammar  is  violated.  The  pronoun  in  the 
masculine,  e/ceti/o?,  is  construed  with  the  neuter  noun,  to 
TTPev/uL ;  or  rather,  the  neuter  to  irpevfia  is  put  in  apposition 
with  the  masculine  eK€lpo<i.  This  singular  construction 
occurs  in  John  xvi.  13 :  "Otup  Be  e\0y  iK€lpo<t,  to  TTpevfia  t^9 
d\'t)0€ia'iy  oBrjyiqcei  vfid<i  et?  irdaap  t^p  dX^Oeiap.  The  mas¬ 
culine  €K€LPo<i  cannot  be  construed  grammatically  with  6 
’jrapdK\r]To<i  occurring  in  verse  7 ;  that  is  too  remote ;  and 
the  regimen  of  grammatical  expression  is  completely  broken 
by  intervening  forms  of  speech.  For  this  solecism  we  can 
account  only  by  acknowledging  that,  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  })ersonal  is  so  distinct  and  strong  that  in  this 
instance  John,  in  recording  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  breaks 
through  the  embarrassing  restraints  of  a  strictly  grammatical 
construction. 

Generally,  in  the  Gospels  as  in  the  Epistles,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
case  in  every  instance  where  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  in  per¬ 
sonal  antithesis  to  the  Son  and  the  Father.  But  when  the 
Spirit  is  related  to  1)elievers  and  the  church,  he  is  in  several 
passages  represented  as  himself  teaching  and  speaking.  In 
this  respect  there  is  perhaps  none  more  remarkable  than  the 
one  occurring  in  Acts  xiii.  2 :  “As  they  ministered  to  the 
Lord, and  fasted,  the  HolyGhost  said,  Separate  me(' A<f>opi<7aTe 
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Bi]  fioi)  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have 
called  them  QirpoaKeKXrifiai  avrov^')”  Here  the  Holy  Spirit 
appears  not  only  as  speaking  and  commanding,  but  the  Spirit 
is  re[)resented  as  speaking  in  the  first  person,  I  liave  called 
them.”  As  exhibiting  the  egoity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  this 
utterance  is  equivalent  to  any  one  of  those  in  which  our 
Lord  says,  “  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.” 

A  subject  which  is  consciously  self-asserting,  as  in  the 
formula  “  I  have  called  them,”  and  which  may  be  addressed 
by  the  personal  pronoun  thou^  and  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
third  person, /^e,  —  a  subject,  accordingly,  of  which  I,  thou, 
he  are  the  proper  forms  of  assertion  and  recognition,  demon¬ 
strates  and  authenticates  the  central  characteristics  of  per¬ 
sonality  positively  and  unequivocally.  No  form  of  human 
speech  can  convey  a  more  forcible  demonstration  of  the 
personal  as  contradistinguished  from  every  kind  and  grade 
of  tlie  impersonal. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  God,  or  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  thus  includes  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  self-asserting  on  the  same  plane  of  existence  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  sonship  of  the  Son  and  the 
fatherhood  of  the  Father  postulate  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Moreover,  like  the  sonship  of  the  Son,  the 
communion  of  the  Spirit  is  not  only  something  distinct  and 
different,  but  the  difference  prevails  in  the  form  of  personal 
antithesis.  As  the  Son  is  I  antithetically  to  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit,  so  does  the  Spirit  reveal  himself  antithetically  to  the 
Son  and  the  Father.  And  this  trinal  antithesis  as  prevailing 
on  the  same  plane  of  existence  is  explicitly  taught  by  our 
Lord  —  taught  not  in  an  abstract  way,  but  in  a  concrete  and 
living  form. 

The  passages  are  numerous  in  which  this  concrete  anti¬ 
thetical  relation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  comes  to  view. 
Indeed,  the  trinal  antithesis  which  we  are  emphasizing  under¬ 
lies  and  pervades  all  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  as  recorded 
by  John  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  chap¬ 
ters  of  his  Gospel.  And  though  the  Spirit  is  not  explicitly 
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named,  yet  the  same  idea  of  the  personal  fellowship  between 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  breathes  in  the  sacerdotal  prayer 
recorded  in  the  chapter  following.  We  shall  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  few  representative  passages. 

Says  our  Lord  to  his  disciples :  “  And  I  will  pray  the 
Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  forever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth ;  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive,  l)ecause  it  seeth  him  not,  neither 
knoweth  him :  but  ye  know  him ;  for  he  dwelleth  with  you, 
and  shall  be  in  you”  (John  xiv.  16,  17).  The  Son,  the 
Father,  and  the  Spirit  are  divinely  one  in  this  utterance,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other 
in  the  form  of  personal  antitliesis.  Says  Christ :  “  1  will 
pray  the  Father,'*  The  Son,  communing  with  the  Father, 
affirms  himself  in  distinction  from  the  Father.  Of  Christ’s 
prayer  the  end  is  that  the  Father  will  send  the  Comforter, 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  shall  abide  with  the  disciples  for¬ 
ever.  Him  the  world  does  not  know,  because  it  sees  him 
not;  but  the  disciples  know  him,  because  he  dwells  with 
them.  The  Spirit  is  distinguished  after  a  personal  manner 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  whilst  yet  the  Spirit  coming 
and  abiding  with  the  disciples  is  the  will  of  the  Father  and 
the  prayer  of  the  Son. 

The  trinal  antithesis  immanent  in  the  communion  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  comes  to  view  still  more  definitely  in 
John  xiv.  26  :  “  But  the  Comforter  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what¬ 
soever  I  have  said  unto  you.”  There  is  here  a  personal 
communion  and  a  personal  distinction  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  We  say  personal,  because  the  Son 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person,  and  speaks  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  third  person.  The  Father  will  send  the  Com¬ 
forter  in  my  name  (iv  rm  ovofutrL  fjMv).  The  Comforter  is 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He,  ixelvo^i,  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  teach 
you  all  things.  Whatsoever  /have  taught  you,  he,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  sent  by  the  Father  in  my  name,  shall  bring  to  your 
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remembrance.  Words  cannot  express  more  directly  and 
definitely  the  personal  immanent  in  the  fellowship  and  unity 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Equally  definite  and  forcible,  but  more  comprehensive,  are 
the  words  of  our  Lord  recorded  by  John  xvi.  13-15 :  “  How- 
beit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth  ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself ;  but  what¬ 
soever  he  shall  hear  that  shall  he  speak ;  and  he  will  show 
you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me  ;  for  he  shall 
receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.  All  things  that 
the  Father  hath  are  mine  ;  therefore  said  I  that  he  shall  take 
of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.”  In  this  passage,  as  in 
those  already  considered,  our  Lord  asserts  in  concrete,  living 
form,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  personal  antithesis  to  himself,  and 
asserts  both  himself  and  the  Spirit  in  personal  antithesis  to 
the  Father  ;  and  yet  the  Spirit,  the  Son,  and  the  Father  are 
one  in  dignity,  in  substance,  in  will. 

Our  Lord  names  the  Spirit  by  the  use  of  the  pronoun  in 
the  masculine,  eKelvo^.  He^  the  Spirit,  shall  come.  He  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth.  He  shall  not  speak  of  himself. 
Whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak.  He  will 
show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me  (cKelvo^  e/ik 
Bo^daei).  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it 
unto  you. 

The  import  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  in  this  passage  respect¬ 
ing  the  Spirit  of  truth  reaches  its  climax  in  verse  15  :  “All 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine ;  therefore,  said  I  that 
he  (the  Spirit  of  truth)  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it 
unto  you.”  The  formula,  all  things  (jcdxna)  comprehends  the 
Father  in  an  absolute  sense,  denoting  the  immeasurable  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  life  and  truth,  his  love  and  wisdom.  This  immeas¬ 
urable  fulness  is  the  proper  possession  of  the  Son.  Tlie  same 
doctrine  is  taught  in  similar  words  by  our  Lord  in  a  passage 
recorded  by  Matthew.  “A//  things  (Truina)  are  delivered 
unto  me  of  my  Father  ”(xi.  27).  Corresponding  to  these  dec¬ 
larations  of  our  Lord  is  the  profound  expression  of  Paul : 
“  In  him  (Christ)  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
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bodily.”  Now,  of  this  absolute  fulness  of  the  Father  dwelling 
in  the  Son,  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  and  reveals  to  the  disciples. 
The  knowledge  and  power  of  the  Spirit  is  commensurate 
with  the  fulness  of  the  Father  dwelling  in  the  Son.  In  other 
words,  tlie  manifestation  of  the  Father  by  the  Son  is  complete 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  the  Son  is  the  Spirit  shares  and 
proclaims.  The  Spirit  is  one  with  the  Son  in  the  possession 
of  the  absolute  fulness  of  the  Father ;  yet  the  Spirit,  dis¬ 
tinguished  after  a  personal  manner  from  the  Son,  as  the  Son 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  Father,  performs  a  function  in 
divine  revelation  which  is  peculiar  to  himself  as  the  Paraclete, 
or  Spirit  of  Truth. 

Whether  it  is  scriptural  to  designate  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  by  the  general  term  person,  is  not  now  the  question. 
Although  the  term  has  been  introduced  into  the  liturgies  and 
catechisms  of  the  church,  yet  the  question  respecting  its 
propriety  and  validity  belongs  rather  to  the  sphere  of  science 
than  to  the  domain  of  faith.  There  is  room  among  theolo¬ 
gians  for  difference  of  judgment.  Important  as  this  scien¬ 
tific  question  is,  it  is  nevertheless  not  the  one  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing.  We  are  concerned  with  that  new  idea  of 
God  which  is  revealed  by  Christ,  in  his  person,  his  word,  and 
his  work. 

Nor  are  we  concerned  respecting  the  propriety  of  any 
numerical  designation.  Whether  it  is  legitimate  to  say  that 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  three,  or  that  God,  is  one  in 
three  and  three  in  one,  is  not  the  point  on  which  we  are 
laying  emphasis.  As  regards  our  particular  purpose,  the 
question  whether  the  numerical  element  enters  properly  into 
a  statement  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God,  may  be  an  open 
one.  At  present  we  do  not  join  issue  with  any  who  deny, 
scientifically,  either  that  the  terms  person  or  three  are  legiti¬ 
mately  applicable.  That  issue  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  theo¬ 
logical  science.  There  it  must  necessarily  arise.  In  our 
present  inquiry  we  hold  it  in  abeyance. 

What  we  are  emphasizing  is  the  unique  fact  of  Christian 
revelation.  God  as  manifested  and  taught  by  Christ,  is 
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Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Although  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  are  integral  parts  of  one  revelation,  in  no  sense 
contradictory,  but  complemental  throughout,  yet  it  is  Jesus 
Christ,  not  Moses  nor  David  nor  Isaiah,  and  Jesus  Christ 
only,  who  in  his  life  and  work  has  declared  the  being  of  God 
in  this  character.  The  Father  is  distinguished  from  the  Sou 
by  proper  fatherhood.  The  Son  is  distinguished  from  the 
Father  by  proper  sonship.  And  the  Spirit  is  distinguished 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  by  proper  procession  and  living 
communion.  These  distinctions  involve  self-conscious  anti¬ 
thesis,  and  this  antithesis  is  manifested  in  the  concrete  forms 
of  utterance  :  /,  thou,  he.  I  and  thou  express  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  J  and  he  express  the 
distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  7,  thou, 
he,  express  both  the  absolute  unity  and  the  relative  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  Son  and  the  Father  and  the  Spirit. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  unity  of  God  is  not  pure  being  in  the  Neo-Platonic 
sense.  Nor  is  unity  the  cold  monism  of  the  Koran.  Nor  is 
it  merely  the  fulness  of  personal  life  affirmed  by  tlie  rich  and 
exalted  monotheism  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  being  of 
God,  as  revealed  by  Christ,  is  a  unity  which  involves  com¬ 
munity  ;  not  a  union  of  individuals,  but  the  actual  fellowship 
of  God  with  himself  eternally  in  the  life  of  reciprocal  love. 
God  is  the  absolute  one,  but  not  the  mathematical  one.  God  is 
no  more  one  God  in  the  abstract  numerical  sense,  than  he  is 
in  the  numerical  sense  three  gods.  As  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  excludes  tritheism,  so  also  does  it  exclude  abstract 
henotheism.  God  is  the  absolute  One  living  in  the  eternal 
communion  of  love,  the  communion  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  this  communion  of  love  postulates  a  relative  dif¬ 
ference  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  affirmed  directly  and  in¬ 
terchangeably  in  I,  THOU,  HE. 

Whether  the  objection  raised  against  the  general  terms, 
hypostasis,  person,  and  subsistence,  by  which  theological 
science  has  for  many  centuries  designated  these  objective 
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distinctions  in  the  Godhead  be  legitimate  and  valid  or  not, 
touclies  neither  the  facts  of  Christian  revelation  nor  the 
words  in  wliich  these  facts  arc  uttered  and  embodied,  and 
thus  address  our  faith  and  intelligence.  So  much,  however, 
must  be  asserted  and  maintained  in  the  interest  of  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  doctrine,  that  the  terms  which  science 
may  find  it  necessary  to  employ  must  be  adequate.  If  they 
ouglit  not  to  express  more,  so  neither  should  they  express 
less  than  revelation  proclaims  and  involves.  Scientific  terms 
must  be  adequate  to  the  facts  of  revelation  and  no  less  ade¬ 
quate  also  to  the  inspired  words  in  which  these  facts  are 
taught.  Hence  whatever  terms  are  the  best  equivalent  for 
the  living  truth  affirmed  by  the  personal  pronouns  I,  thou, 
and  he,  are  valid  in  the  sphere  of  theological  science ;  and 
can  be  maintained  successfully  against  every  kind  of  negative 
criticism. 

So  far  from  endangering  true  monotheism,  it  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  God  which  effectually  sustains  and  perfects 
it.  Faith  in  God  as  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  con¬ 
serves  the  divine  unity ;  whilst  every  theory  of  God  which 
denies  these  trinal  distinctions  in  his  being  issues,  in  the  end, 
in  a  denial  likewise  of  that  kind  of  divine  unity  which  the 
Scriptures  plainly  teach.  Indeed,  no  species  of  monotheism 
other  than  the  distinctively  Christian  has  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  either  theoretically  or  practically. 

As  is  well  known  and  conceded,  the  original  monotheism 
of  mankind,  whether  the  result  purely  of  intuitive  perception 
or  due  to  a  primeval  revelation,  was  not  able  to  perpetuate 
itself  in  any  pagan  nation.  Everywhere  men  have  fallen 
into  some  form  of  gross  polytheism  ;  and  when  the  pagan 
mind  begins  to  react  against  the  absurdities  of  polytheistic 
superstition,  the  reaction  has  rarely  if  ever  been  towards  a 
better  faith,  but  commonly  if  not  universally  in  the  direction 
of  theoretic  atheism.  The  idea  of  one  God  pervading  the 
Old  Testament  lived  fresh  and  pure  among  the  chosen  people 
only  in  connection  with  the, hope  of  the  Messiah.  When  faith 
in  the  coming  Messiah  languished,  or  was  perverted  and  falsi- 
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fied,  the  rich  monotheism  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets 
changed  into  the  deism  of  the  Pharisees,  or  sank  into  the 
rationalistic  unbelief  of  the  Sadducees  and  Herodians,  or  into 
the  Platonic  dualism  of  Philo. 

Since  the  Christiart  era  the  idea  of  God  has  passed  through 
a  similar  process  of  deterioration  whenever  and  wherever  the 
Christian  doctrine  has  not  been  held  in  its  integrity.  The 
monarchian  theory  of  Artemon  and  his  school  failed  to 
develop  itself  in  harmony  with  its  own  Unitarian  principle. 
The  Unitarianism  of  modern  times,  in  the  old  as  in  the  new 
world,  has  met  with  the  same  fate.  Starting  with  the  belief 
that  God  is  the  one  living  God,  but  eliminating  from  this 
belief  the  trinal  distinctions  affirmed  by  the  Christian  church, 
Unitarianism  has  in  its  leading  representatives  either  re¬ 
turned  to  the  orthodox  concei)tion  of  Father  and  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  or  declined  into  some  form  of  pantheism  or 
humanitarianism  or  even  of  naturalism. 

Only  the  distinctively  Christian  doctrine,  firmly  held  and 
legitimately  developed,  inspires  and  perpetuates  a  pure  and 
ennobling  monotheism,  that  is,  the  idea  of  one  God  who  lives 
in  the  fellowship  of  love  and  grace  with  fallen  men,  and  at 
the  same  time  exists  a  personal  Being  in  heaven,  the  trans¬ 
cendent  domain  of  his  own  essential  glory.  No  other  doc¬ 
trine  is  a  satisfying  and  effectual  remedy  for  those  false 
tendencies  of  philosophic  speculation,  all  of  which  issue  ulti¬ 
mately  either  in  separating  God  from  the  world  by  an  impas¬ 
sable  chasm,  or  in  evajKjrating  the  Divine  into  nonentity,  or 
in  resolving  God’s  personality  into  the  ever-varying  processes 
of  nature  and  the  rational  life  of  man. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RESEARCH  CONCERNING  THE  STRUC¬ 
TURE  OF  THE  O.  T.  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

BT  PROF.  ARCHIBALD  DUFF,  M.A.,  AIREDALE  COLLEGE,  ENGLAND. 

Many  scholars  in  our  country  are  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  character  of  tlie  recent  discussions  on  the  Historical 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  new  theories  are  some¬ 
times  advocated,  and  sometimes  opposed,  without  knowing 
exactly  what  they  are.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  Article 
not  to  defend  them,  and  not  to  refute  them,  but  simply  to 
state  them,  and  to  mention  some  of  the  arguments  by  which 
they  are  thought  to  be  upheld.  In  future  Articles  these  new 
theories  may  be  discussed  more  at  length,  and  the  objections 
against  them  may  be  stated  more  fully. 

There  is  a  theory  long  well-known  to  foreign  Old  Testament 
scholars  as  the  Graf-Hypothesis.  It  says,  to  use  here  very 
general  terms  for  what  will  be  minutely  described  hereafter, 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  may  date  from  the 
post-exilic  period.  It  may  have  been  edited,  as  we  now  have 
it,  about  the  year  450  B.c.  The  construction  of  a  gorgeous 
ritual,  and  the  publication  of  a  wonderful  religious  history 
may  have  been  a  product  of  that  age  of  formalism  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  e^ile,  and  grew  rank  on  the  decay  of  what  the  great 
kings  and  preachers  had  built.  The  hypothesis  says  that 
the  structure  of  the  Pentateuch  favors  this  view,  for  the  book 
is  composite,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  younger  than  others. 
The  Pentateuch  is  a  result  of  literary  accretion,  and  such 
literary  accretion  would  be  natural  if  it  accompanied  and 
reflected  a  process  of  ritual  accretion.  For,  if  the  ritual 
were  continually  growing,  if  new.  sacerdotal  ceremonies 
were  ever  being  developed  in  that  age  of  sacerdotal  obser¬ 
vance,  tlien  there  would  ever  and  anon  be  something  new  for 
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the  recorders  of  the  priestly  regulations  to  record.  The 
theory  says,  if  these  recorders  believed  it  duty  to  perpetuate 
every  ritual  custom  as  yet  unrecorded,  by  incorporating  a  rule 
for  it  with  rules  already  written,  then  in  process  of  time  ex¬ 
actly  such  a  composite  book  would  result,  exactly  such  a  lit¬ 
erary  accretion  as  we  possess  in  the  Pentateuch.  Such  a 
growth  of  the  record  could  go  on  for  generations  at  the  hands 
of  priests,  because  priests  are  always  persuaded  that  their 
functions  are  sacred,  and,  indeed,  divine.  Priests,  says  the 
theory,  always  believe  that  God  has  ordained  them  to  perform 
the  functions  which  they  do  perform,  although  they  be  observ¬ 
ing  not  only  the  traditions  received  from  their  predecessors, 
but  also  some  iniles  which  have  taken  form  under  their  own 
hands.  Indeed,  when  a  priest  has  made  some  advance  from 
the  ceremonial  of  the  past,  and  has  become  fully  accustomed  to 
the  nev^r  rule,  he  easily  justifies  the  advance  as  a  development 
which  God  always  desired.  Priestly  men  generally  believe 
that  they  have  a  divine  right  for  what  they  do,  although  they 
are  seldom  profound  students  of  the  past.  They  think  that 
God  certainly  purposed  in  the  past  all  this  ceremonial  which 
they  perform.  He  planned  it  all  from  eternity  as  the  true 
mode  of  worship.  This  fancy  is  moreover  not  altogether  un¬ 
reasonable,  for  some  of  the  ceremonies  at  least  may  date 
from  long  ago,  and  the  remainder  may  be  the  true  develop¬ 
ment  thereof. 

Unquestionably,  says  the  hypothesis,  which  we  are  to 
describe,  if  the  nation  were  controlled  for  generations  by 
sacerdotal  men,  taught  by  them,  led  by  them,  then  the  people 
would  gradually  become  ritualistic.  Then  certainly  during 
that  period  there  would  grow  up  such  a  superstitious  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  records  as  we  find  already  old  at  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  Such  a  reverence  would  in  time  forbid  the  fur¬ 
ther  incorporation  of  new  rules  among  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
The  canon  would  become  fixed.  But  the  development  of 
new  regulations,  new  ritual,  would  go  on  as  before,  and  the 
nation  would  possess  a  scriptural  law,  and  also  an  unwritten 
traditionary  law. 
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Now,  in  fact,  says  the  theory,  the  canon  of  the  Pentateuch 
did  become  fixed  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  although 
the  development  of  law  went  on  (cf.  Mark  vii.  1-13).  The 
history  of  these  four  centuries  is,  our  theory  says,  just  what 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  follow  such  centuries  as  we 
suppose  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  have  been.  We  know  also 
that  just  at  the  close  of  the  exile  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
their  teachers  and  representatives,  were  not  keen  thinkers  or 
searching  preachers,  like  Isaiah  and  the  men  of  his  century, 
but  they  were  temple-builders,  scribes,  like  Haggai  and  Ezra. 
They  were  not  masters,  but  scholars ;  not  originators,  but 
ejaborators  ;  not  seers,  but  law-makers,  refining,  punctilious. 
Their  rules  were  burdens ;  their  sacerdotalism  fell  heavily 
upon  a  weary  people.  Here,  then,  says  the  theory,  are  re¬ 
markable  facts  in  whose  light  the  Pentateuch  should  be 
studied.  Perhaps  they  may  suggest  to  us  the  key  to  the 
book’s  structure. 

I  have  now  to  describe  the  history  of  this  method  of  study¬ 
ing  the  Pentateuch.  Let  me  first  give  an  exposition  of  one 
of  the  classical  treatises  on  the  subject,  viz.  an  essay  entitled 
“  The  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  two  Historico- 
Critical  Examinations  by  K.  H.  Graf,  Dr.  Theol.  and  Phil., 
Professor  in  the  Royal  University  of  Meissen.”  The  Essay 
was  published  in  1866,  by  T.  O.  Weigel  of  Leipzig.  The  two 
critical  examinations  treat  respectively  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  Gen.  i.  to  2  Kings  xxv.  and  of  the 
historical  value  of  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles.  I  think  it 
best  to  present  an  exposition  of  the  first  of  these  examina¬ 
tions,  and  then  to  trace  the  history  of  Old  Testament  criti¬ 
cism  before  and  since  Graf’s  essay  was  published.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  describe  carefully  not  only  this  essay  by  Graf, 
but  also  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
-  George,  Vatke,  Hupfeld,  Ewald,  Orth,  Kuenen,  Colenso, 
Nbldeke,  de  Lagarde,  Hollenberg,  Duhm,  Smith,  Wellhausen, 
Ryssel,  Schultz,  Curtiss,  and  others.^ 

^  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  publications  on  the  subject :  De 
Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  its  various  editions ;  the  editions 
of  Bleek’s  Introduction  ;  The  Older  Jewish  Festivals,  with  an  Examination  of 
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Professor  Graf  closes  his  essaj  with  these  words :  “  The 
church  of  the  old  covenant,  like  the  church  of  the  new,  was 
not  founded  by  a  written  document.  That  old  church  had 
its  origin,  like  the  new,  in  the  living  word  of  revelation  by 
ju’ophets.”  Here  is  a  new  doctrine  ;  but  it  is  an  interesting 
one.  If  this  investigation  is  to  lead  to  such  a  result,  we 
may  well  give  attention  to  it ;  for  it  appears,  at  first  sight, 
to  have  none  of  the  repulsiveness  of  those  theories  which 
only  tear  from  us  wliat  we  treasured.  This  promises  to 
give  us  something  positive,  to  put  life,  spiritual  life,  into  a 
history  which  most  of  our  young  theological  students  soon 
forsake  as  an  unattractive  chaos. 

Graf’s  proposition  may  be  stated,  in  brief,  thus :  There 
have  been  three  great  revisions  and  enlargements  of  the 
Elohistic  history  which  is  the  original  kernel  of  the  historical 
books  from  Genesis  to  Kings,  and  which  kernel  has  been 
hitherto  believed  to  include  the  Levitical  legislation.  It  had 
been  commonly  supposed  that  only  two  such  revisions  had  been 
made.  But  Graf  supposes  that  long  after  the  first  revision 
by  the  Jehovist  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings,  and  the  second 
revision  by  the  Deuteronomist  in  the  time  of  the  later  kings, 
the  Book  of  Thoi*ah  was  enlarged  a  third  time  by  the  addition 
of  the  Levitical  laws.  The  laws  which  Graf  regards  as  Levit¬ 
ical  do  not  stand  all  together  in  one  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
but  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  partly 

the  Laws  in  the  Pentateuch,  by  J.  F.  L.  George,  1835  ;  Biblical  Theology,  and 
The  Religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  W.  Vatke,  1835  ;  The  Sources  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  by  H.  Hupteld,  1853 ;  The  History  of  Israel,  by  H.  Ewald  (3d  ed.  1864- 
66) ;  The  Religion  of  Israel,  by  A.  Kuenen  ;  The  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  criti¬ 
cally  examined,  by  J.  W.  Colenso ;  The  So-called  Original  Document  of  the 
Pentateuch,  by  Koldeke,  1869  ;  Collected  Essays,  by  P.  de  Lagarde,  1866,  and 
his  Symmicta,  1878,  etc. ;  Essays  on  Deuteronomy,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
by  Hollenberg  ;  The  Theology  of  the  Prophets,  by  B.  Duhm,  1875  ;  Additional 
Answer  to  Libel  with  some  Account  of  Evidence,  etc.,  by  W.  R.  Smith,  1878 ; 
The  History  of  Israel,  by  J.  Wellhausen,  1878  ;  Historico-Critical  Commentary 
on  the  Language  of  the  Elohist  in  the  Pentateuch,  by  C.  V.  Ryssel,  1878; 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  H.  Schultz  (2d  ed.,  1878) ;  The  Levitical 
Priests,  1877,  and  The  Aaronitic  Priesthood  and  the  Origin  of  the  Elohistic 
Thorah,  1878,  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Curtiss  ;  Moses's  Proclamation  of  Law  in  the  Land 
of  Moab,  by  £.  Riebm. 
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also  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  partly  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers.  The  more  exact  limits  will  become  plain  as  our 
exposition  of  the  essay  proceeds.  We  may  here  indicate,  in 
general,  the  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch  to  which  frequent 
reference  must  be  made  hereafter.  The  divisions  are 
three.  The  first  is  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  portion, 
which  includes,  according  to  the  essay,  nearly  all  the  purely 
narrative  passages  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end 
of  Numi)ers,  and  also  the  laws  recorded  in  Ex.  xiii.,  xx.- 
xxiii.,  and  'xxxiv.  The  second  division  is  Deuteronomy. 
The  third  division  is  the  Levitical  legislation,  wliich  includes 
the  legislative  parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  with 
the  exception  of  those  laws  already  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  first  division.*  It  includes,  also,  a  few  narrative  pas¬ 
sages  closely  connected  with  these  laws.  The  last  enlarge 
merit  took  place  after  the  return  from  the  exile,  in  about 
450  B.c.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  Essay. 

I  think  it  important  to  give  first  a  full  exposition  of  this 
essay ;  for  it  has  become  a  classic.  But  it  must  be  stated 
even  here  that  the  hypothesis  was  modified  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  publication  of  the  essay;  and  it  is  now 
supposed  that  the  Elohist’s  work  was  not  at  all  the  kernel  of 
the  Thorah,  but  was  the  last  addition  to  it,  and  included  in 
itself  the  Levitical  ordinances ;  the  whole  being  added  about 
450  B.  c.  This  makes  the  Jehovist’s  work  the  original 
kernel.  A  letter  from  Professor  Graf  to  Professor  Kuenen, 
dated  Nov.  12th,  1866,  and  quoted  by  Professor  Wellliauseu 
(Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  11,  note),  says:  “You  let  me  foresee  a 

solution  of  the  enigma . It  is  that  the  Elohistic  parts 

of  Genesis  should  be  set  later  than  the  Jehovistic.”  Graf’s 
essay  had  been  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  year, 
1866.  What  the  enigma  was  to  which  the  letter  alludes 
will  soon  become  evident. 

The  reformation  of  Josiah  is  chosen  as  the  point  from  which 
to  watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  various  documentary 
components.  The  book  found  by  Hilkiah  was  Deut.  iv.  45- 
xxix.  1,  with  the  exception  of  chap,  xxvii.  Graf  does  not  give 
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all  the  details  of  the  evidence  for  this,  but  refers  to  other  essays 
on  the  subject ;  among  others  to  one  by  Professor  E.  Riehm 
of  Halle,  —  “  Moses’s  Proclamation  of  Law  in  the  Land  of 
Moab”  (p.  78  ff.).  An  extended  discussion  of  the  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  Reply  of  Professor  Smith,  already 
named.  A  careful  comparison  of  Deut.  iv.  45-xxix.  1  with 
2  Kings  xxii.  8-xxiii.  27  should  be  made  by  the  reader. 
Graf  aims  to  show  here  that  Josiah’s  book  cannot  have  iDcen 
the  whole  Pentateuch.  The  name  given  to  Josiah’s  book 
(ri^iinh  ibo),  2  Kings  xxii.  8,  does  not  necessarily  mean  “  the 
Pentateuch,”  or  anything  more  than  a  book,  or  the  book,  of 
the  instruction,  i.e.  a  book  containing  the  same  instruction 
as  the  great  prophets  had  been  preaching  for  two  centuries 
concerning  God  and  righteousness.  The  instruction  was 
old,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Deuteronomy  with  the 
prophets  down  to  Jeremiah ;  but  this  sermon  on  it  was 
thoroughly  new — new  in  form,  new  in  its  solemn  exhortations 
and  dreadful  warnings.  As  a-  new  sermon  on  that  old  sub¬ 
ject  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  certainly  fitted  to  produce 
exactly  the  result  of  which  we  read.  The  expression  n*’“'an 
2  Kings  xxiii.  2,  does  not  imply  that  the  book  was  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  but  may  be  regarded  as  describing  peculiarly 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  expression  may  refer 
specially  to  xxviii.  69  (E.V.  xxix.  1).  Jeremiah  uses  the 
same  expression  with  evident  reference  to  Deuteronomy  (see 
Jer.  xi.  2 ;  and  cf.  Jer.  xi.  1-5  with  Deut.  xxvii.  1-10  ;  and 
Jer.  xxix.  12-14  with  Deut.  iv.  29  and  xxx.  3).  Again,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  a  book  as  the  whole  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  or  even  the  Elohistic  or  the  Jehovistic  part  of  it, 
could  have  been  lost  if  it  had  ever  been  widely  known.  And 
if  the  position  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
proves  that  when  Deuteronomy  was  found  the  whole  Penta¬ 
teuch  must  have  been  found,  then  the  same  argument  would 
prove  that  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings 
were  also  found  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  eleven  books  from 
Genesis  to  Kings  stand  together  as  one  continued  narrative 
in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  (Ruth  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
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Bible  among  the  Hagiographa),  and  the  marks  of  the  hand 
that  edited  Deuteronomy  are  visible  on  the  following  books 
down  to  Kings.  But,  says  Graf,  the  original  Deuteronomy 
began  at  chap.  iv.  45,  verse  44  being  evidently  a  link  to  con¬ 
nect  the  book  which  is  about  to  begin  with  what  precedes. 
In  vs.  45-48  the  original  superscription  or  title  of  the  book 
still  i*emains.  That  old  title  evidently  stood  where  it  does, 
before  the  first  four  chapters  were  written,  and  the  reviser 
who  prefixed  chapters  i.-iv.  left  chapter  iv.  45-49  standing, 
although  it  was  originally  meant  to  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book.  In  like  manner  the  original  book  closes,  at  xxix. 
1,  with  a  subscription  ;  and  a  few  ad'litional  chapters  follow, 
added  by  the  enlarger  of  the  book.  The  same  hand  probably 
wove  in  chap,  xxvii.  as  suited,  slightly  and  rudely,  to  its  present 
position.  It  was  surely  not  there  in  the  original  book,  for 
it  begins  with  a  formula  of  quotation  which  is  quite  strange. 
It  makes  a  decided  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  discourse ; 
and  it  is  not  a  summary  of  the  whole,  but  a  separate  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  subject  which  the  sermon  discusses  elsewhere  in  a 
different  way.  These  additions,  says  the  essay,  have  likely 
been  made  in  order  to  weave  the  sermon  into  the  Jehovistic 
historical  book  already  existing,  and  they  may  have  been  made 
at  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  Jehoiachim’s  reign. 

We  turn  now,  with  Graf,  to  a  comparison  of  the  original 
Deuteronomy  (iv.  45-xxvi.  19  and  xxviii.)  with  the  old 
law-book  found  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  containing  the  so-called 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  with  those  narrative  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  were  regarded  by  Graf,  when  he  wrote,  as 
of  the  same  age  as  that  Book  of  the  Covenant.  Graf  believes 
that  the  Deuteronomist  knew  the  contents  of  that  older  law¬ 
book  and  of  those  narratives,  but  was  quite  ignorant  of  fhe 
Levitical  laws.  He  regards  the  Elohistic  book  as  the  original 
kernel,  as  we  have  said,  and  the  Jehovistic  work  as  the  first 
revision.  But  he  treats  these  as  one  when  he  compares 
them  wfith  Deuteronomy.  For  the  Jehovistic  revision  would 
be  already  old  in  the  Deuteronomist’s  time.  The  results  of 
his  minute  comparison  of  Deuteronomy  with  the  Elohistic 
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and  Jehovistic  book  may  be  summed  up  thus :  The  Deuter- 
onomist  knows  all  the  story  of  the  escape  from  Egypt  as  it 
is  told  in  these  older  parts  of  Exodus  and  Numbers.  He 
alludes  to  all  these  events  in  the  course  of  his  sermon ;  doing 
this  as  a  preacher  uses  narratives  for  illustration’s  sake,  and 
not  as  a  mere  narrator  would.  His  use  of  the  story  is  very 
free,  not  at  all  a  slavish  repetition.  Indeed,  his  version  is 
often  very  different  from  the  old  version.  The  difference 
is  such  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  say  the  Deuteronomist 
did  not  know  these  older  books  at  all,  but  learned  the 
story  from  the  current  oral  traditions  only.  But  this  cannot 
l3e ;  for  he  himself  re-edits  his  book,  and  unites  it  with  the 
older  books  by  means  of  the  new  preface,  Deut.  i.-iv.,  which 
he  writes  for  this  purpose.  Graf  believes  that  the  Deuteron¬ 
omist  had  the  older  books  at  times  actually  before  him,  and 
often  in  memory,  but  that  he  drew  information  also  from 
oral  sources,  as  the  variations  show.  The  frequent  variations 
require  such  explanation,  while  the  frequent  use  of  the  very 
words  of  the  older  record  shows  his  remembrance  of  the  older 
text.  Even  phrases  and  sentences  are  given  entire  as  they 
stood  in  the  old  book ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  indicate  identity  of  writers  ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  remarkable  variations  of  language. 

In  like  manner  the  narrative  of  Deut.  i.-iv.  resembles  that 
of  Exodus  and  Numbers ;  it  has  also  similar  points  of  difference. 
The  difference  in  contents  and  language  forbids  the  conclusion 
that  the  Deuteronomist  was  the  same  writer  as  the  Jehovist. 
The  expressions  which  are  common  to  both  indicate  only  the 
acquaintance  of  the  .Deuteronomist  with  the  older  book. 

Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  the  details  of  Graf’s  argument, 
which  1  have  just  sketched  in  outline.  The  story  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  agrees  with  that  of  the  older  book  in  alluding  to  the 
journey  to  Egypt  with  seventy  souls,  the  oppression,  the 
wonders,  and  the  deliverance,  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh,  the 
manna,  the  rock-water,  Massah,  the  Amalekite  war,  Horeb, 
the  tables,  the  calf,  the  people’s  obstinacy,  Taberah,  Kadesh- 
barnea,  the  forty  years,  Miriam's  leprosy,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
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Aaron’s  death,  the  serpents,  Balaam,  the  promise  of  Canaan. 
The  Deuteronomist  alludes  to  all  these  in  the  course  of  his 
exhortations. 

Variation  appears  in  the  description  of  Moses’s  auditory 
in  the  plains  of  Moab.  The  Deuteronomist  regards  the 
auditory  as  the  same  which  had  met  at  Horeb,  and  never 
once  speaks  of  a  whole  generation  as  having  perished  in  the 
wilderness  (see  Deut.  v.-xxviii.).  Again,  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness  is  not  a  punishment,  in  the  Deuteronomist’s  view. 
It  is  to  him  a  probation  (see  Deut.  viii.).  The  accounts  of 
the  revelation  on  the  mountain  differ  considerably.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Exodus,  God  first  declares  the  ten  commands.  When 
the  terrified  people  ask  that  Moses  be  a  mediator,  Moses 
ascends  into  the  cloud  on  the  mountain-top,  and  there  writes 
in  a  book  all  the  laws  which  he  receives.  The  people  swear 
obedience  to  this  book.  Then  comes  the  story  of  the  two 
tables  of  stone  received  on  the  mount,  but  thei^  contents 
are  not  described  (see  xx.-xxiv ;  xxxi. ;  xxxii.).  On  the 
other  hand,  Deuteronomy  says  that  God  first  spoke  the  ten 
commands  from  the  mount,  then  wrote  tliem  on  the  stones ; 
and  when  these  stones  were  broken  he  wrote  the  same  ten 
commands  upon  the  second  tables.  After  this  the  people  in 
terror  asked  that  Moses  alone  should  receive  the  direct  reve¬ 
lation,  and  then  communicate  God’s  will  to  them.  Moses 
consented,  and  ascended  to  receive  more  commands ;  but 
these  commands  he  communicated  on  the  plains  of  Moab  for 
the  first  time  (see  Deut.  v.,  vi.,  and  xxix.  1). 

There  are  other  variations,  e.g.  concerning  Taberah  and 
Kibrotli-hataavah  (cf.  Deut.  ix.  22  with  Num.  xi.  3,  34) ; 
concerning  Beeroth,  Mosera,  and  Gud^odah  (cf.  Deut.  x.  6, 
7  with  Num.  xx.  28  and  xxxiii.  30-38).  In  Deut.  xxv.  17  ff. 
the  attack  of  Amalek  is  much  more  minutely  described  than 
in  Ex.  xvii.  8.  The  statement  of  Deut.  viii.  4  that  the  clothing 
of  the  people  had  not  grown  old,  nor  had  their  feet  been 
wounded,  has  no  parallel  in  the  older  story.  The  peculiar 
homiletic  use  of  the  narrative  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  in  Deut.  ix.  and  x.  of  the  story  of  Moses 
Voi..  XXXVII.  No.  148.  93 
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fasting  before  God  in  the  naount  for  forty  days.  The  same 
touching  story  is  again  and  again  repeated,  in  the  same 
words,  as  the  refrain  of  an  eager  preacher,  who  comes  back 
often  to  one  such  striking  expression  to  beat  with  it  against 
the  door  of  his  hearers’  hearts. 

The  language  of  Deuteronomy  is  sometimes  remarkably 
like  that  of  the  older  book.  Graf  adduces  the  following 
apparent  evidences  that  the  later  writer  remembered  the 
text  of  the  earlier. 

(or  Kn)  maK  n?  (or  nwa)  rb  is  peculiar  to  Deut.  ix.  6, 

13,  and  Ex.  xxxii.  9  ;  xxxiii.  3,  6  ;  xxxiv.  9  ;  cf.  Deut.  xxxi. 
27.  The  expression  occurs  nowhere  else. 

yax»a  is  peculiar  to  Deut.  ix.  10 ;  Ex.  xxxi.  18.  Com¬ 
pare  also  Deut.  ix.  9,  18  with  Ex.  xxiv.  18 ;  xxxiv.  28. 

•  Compare  Deut.  ix.  12, 16  with  Ex.  xxxii.  7,  8,  noting  the 
expressions  nrjttj  •'a ;  irro  nno ;  naso 

Compare  Deut.  ix.  13,  14,  15, 17,  with  Ex.  xxxii.  9, 10, 

15. 19,  noting  the  common  words.  Graf  regards  Deut.  ix. 
21  as  a  free  enlargement  of  the  earlier  Ex.  xxxii.  20 ;  and 
Deut.  ix.  26-29,  as  written  from  recollection  of  Ex.  xxxii. 
11-13.  Compare  also  Deut.  x.  with  Ex.  xxxiv. 

But  on  the  other  hand  comparison  of  these  verses  just 
quoted,  shows  variations  which  exclude  the  idea  that  all  had 
the  same  author.  Cf.  Deut.  ix.  15, 17, 18, 19,  with  Ex.  xxxii. 

15. 19.  The  word  busnn  of  Deuteronomy  does  not  occur  in 
Exodus.  C'aan  of  Deut.  ix.  18  is  not  found  in  Exodus, 
although  very  common  in  Deuteronomy,  Kings,  and  Jere¬ 
miah.  The  like  may  be  said  of  other  words.  Thus  in  Exo¬ 
dus  the  mount  of  revelation  is  Sinai,  always  save  once, 
whereas  in  Deuteronomy  it  is  Horeb. 

Such,  then,  is  the  result  of  comparison  of  the  Deuteron- 
omist’s  use  of  the  Hebrew  story  with  the  detailed  narrative 
as  written  by  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  long  before  the 
Deuteronomist  wrote  his  sermon.  Graf  finds  that  the 
preacher  knew  that  old  record,  had  read  it,  and  often  quoted 
the  very  words  of  it,  as  one  might  quote  from  memory ;  but 
he  was  not  eager  to  repeat  it  literally,  rather  varied  from  it 
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frequently,  seeming  to  gain  his  information,  as  he  naturally 
might,  both  from  the  record  and  from  current  oral  tradition. 

Compare,  now,  the  laws  quoted  in  Deuteronomy  with 
those  described  in  the  older  books.  The  same  relation 
seems  to  Graf  to  exist,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  laws  as  in 
the  narratives.  A  few  of  the  Deuteronomic  laws  are  ad¬ 
vances  on  the  earlier  laws.  These  earlier  rules  and  customs 
provided  for  sacrifice  at  any  of  the  places  where  God  had 
appeared  to  men ;  and  such  places  were  numerous.  But 
the  law  in  Deuteronomy  allows  sacrifice  in  Jerusalem  only. 
Here  is  an  advance  in  rule,  corresponding  to  the  gradual 
change  in  custom  as  recorded  in  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings. 
But  let  us  compare  some  of  the  laws  which  are  common  to 
both  the  older  book  and  Deuteronomy.  Such  are  the  deca¬ 
logue,  the  directions  for  eradication  of  Canaanite  worship, 
and  many  of  the  counsels  which  in  Deuteronomy  are  to  be 
found  in  xii.-xx.,  and  in  Exodus  in  xx.  23-xxiii.  19. 

Graf  regards  the  Exodus  decalogue  as  older  than  that  of 
Deuteronomy  ;  and  he  points  to  indications  that  the  Deuter- 
onomist  knew  the  other  version,  although  he  may  not  have 
had  the  text  of  it  before  him  while  he  wrote.  The  later 
writer  by  no  means  regarded  this  older  version  as  the  only 
valid  version ;  for  he  changes  the  expression,  gives  other 
motives  for  obedience,  adds  something  here  and  there,  and 
alters  the  order  of  sequence.  He  does  not  make  these 
changes  for  the  sake  of  reverting  to  an  original  form  older 
still  than  the  Exodus  version ;  for  in  his  changes  he  intro¬ 
duces  language  peculiar  to  himself.  Cf.  the  Hebrew  of  Deut. 
V.  15  with  XV.  15,  xvi.  12,  xxjv.  18,  22 ;  cf.  likewise  v.  15 
with  vi.  21,  vii.  8,  19,  ix.  26,  29,  xi.  2,  xxvi.  8.  Cf.  v. 
12,  16  with  V.  29,  xx.  17,  xi.  25,  xviii.  2  (in  all  these 
passages  the  reference  to  still  earlier  commands  shows  that 
these  commands  before  us  are  not  the  very  earliest  ever 
given).  Thus  the  later  writer  quotes  as  a  preacher  might  the 
old  counsels,  recalling  them  to  memory  as  an  older  embodi¬ 
ment  of  that  divine  instruction  which  all  the  prophets  had 
preached.  The  old  form  had  served  its  purpose  well,  and 
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some  of  its  very  words  had  become  classic.  The  Deuteron- 
omist  quotes  them,  or  does  not  quote  them,  according  as  he 
thinks  in  his  eagerness  that  he  may  best  rouse  his  audience. 

Turning  to  the  counsels  and  promises  of  Deut.  vii.  we 
find  here  a  free  enlargement  of  Ex.  xxiii.  20-33,  with  occa¬ 
sional  indications  that  the  very  words  of  the  old  passage 
were  in  the  mind  of  the  preacher. 

In  like  manner,  the  laws  and  counsels  of  Deut.  xii.-xx. 
are  found  to  be  based  on  the  contents  of  Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii. 
19.  The  later  writer  chooses,  as  a  preacher  would,  suitable 
parts  of  the  old  book,  emphasizing,  enlarging,  changing,  and 
doing  all  with  a  special  aim.  His  aim  is  to  make  his 
countrymen  peculiarly  Jehovah’s  people.  In  this  section 
he  preaches-  purity,  righteousness,  benevolence  in  general, 
without  repeating  the  minutiae  of  the  older  regulations. 
Let  me  enumerate  the  subjects  of  which,  according  to  Graf, 
he  treats,  leaving  to  the  reader  the  collation  of  passages 
with  those  in  Exodus. 

The  Deuteronomist  alters  the  Exodus  law  respecting -places 
of  sacrifice,  as  already  stated.  The  latter  ordained  an  altar 
at  every  place  where  Jehovah  recorded  his  name.  Deuter¬ 
onomy  restricts  sacrifice  to  one  place  (see  chap.  xii.  and 
parallel).  Consequently,  also,  Deuteronomy  gives  rules  for 
the  simple  slaughter  of  beasts  at  other  places.  He  enlarges 
the  rules  against  false  prophets  and  external  impurity,  and 
repeats  directions  for  the  administration  of  justice.  He  greatly 
enlarges  and  modifies  the  provision  for  the  shelter  of  the  man 
who  slays  another  unwittingly  (see  chap.  xix.  and  parallel). 
He  gives  large  instruction  touching  the  choice  of  kings,  while 
Exodus  scarcely  mentions  such  a  ruler  (see  chap,  xvii.,  and 
cf.  with  K*'b5).  The  constitutional  history  of  the  people 
had  advanced  considerably  in  the  period  intervening  between 
the  two  writers.  He  repeats  with  considerable  modifications 
the  rule  respecting  slaves  who  are  Hebrews,  and  emphasizes 
especially  the  benevolent  ground  for  the  rule  (see  chap.  xv.). 
Benevolence  is  also  the  motive  which  he  urges  for  observance 
of  the  year  of  release,  as  it  was  the  Deuteronomic  motive  for 
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observance  of  seventh-day  rest ;  whereas  the  writer  of  Exodus 
commands  these  things  rather  as  religious  sacrifices.  When¬ 
ever  the  elder  writer  exhorts  to  benevolence,  the  Deuteron- 
omist  earnestly  repeats  the  counsel  (see  xv.  15;  xvi.  11, 12; 
xxiv.  18,  22).  The  laws  respecting  war  (Deut.  xx.)  are 
peculiar  to  Deuteronomy. 

Graf  regards  the  following  section  of  Deuteronomy  (viz. 

xxi. -xxv.)  as  an  extract  from  some  source  entirely  different 
from  the  Exodus  Book  of  Covenant.  The  section  is  full  of  minute 
directions  which  are  very  different  in  purport  and  expression 
from  the  directions  of  that  Book  of  Covenant;  and,  indeed,  the 
section  is  unlike  any  other  part  of  Deuteronomy.  It  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  same  source  which  furnished  chap,  xxvii. 
This  chapter,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  is  also  incorporated 
strangely  into  the  original  Deuteronomy,  and  the  section 
chap,  xxi.-xxv.  may  have  been  woven  in  at  the  same  time 
by  the  Deuteronomic  preacher  when  he  revised  his  book  or 
discourse.  It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  there  may 
have  been  more  than  one  old  book  accessible  to  the  Deuter- 
onomist,  or  known  to  him  by  memory,  from  which  he  might 
quote,  after  the  fashion  of  all  Semitic  authors,  as  he  com¬ 
posed  and  revised  his  work. 

On  comparing  this  section  with  the  Exodus  book,  Graf 
finds  only  six  instances  of  resemblance.  These  are  Deut. 

xxii.  1,  4 ;  xxiii.  20 ;  xxiv.  6,  10  ff. ;  xxiv.  7 ;  xxiv.  14 ; 
xxiv.  17.  The  parallels  can  be  easily  found.  Graf  records 
the  following  expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  passage, 
and  do  not  occur  elsewhere,  not  even  in  Deuteronomy  : 

for  (this  substitution  occurs  thirteen  times  in  chap,  xxii) ; 

“Q-n-br;  n*n3  bbcb  »on;  koh;  D*^a^» 

v  T  -(  T  r  *»  i»'  t»  -I-/'  .r: 

Moreover,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  as 
scattered  over  the  country;  whereas  the  Deuteronomist’s 
own  words  rather  imply  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  only  (cf.  xxi.  5  [xxiv.  8]  with  xvii.  8,  9). 

These  things  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  this  section 
was  suggested  by  a  book  not  now  extant,  and  was  largely 
obtained  from  the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  incorporation  of 
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it  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Deuteronomist  himself, 
for  current  Deuteroiiomic  formulae  occur  here  and  there  in 
the  section  (cf.  xxiv.  18,  22  witli  v.  15;  xv.  15). 

We  might  object  here  that  a  sermon  could  not  seem  new 
if  it  were  based,  like  this,  on  old  and  well-known  books,  re¬ 
iterating  very  old  commands,  adding  very  few  new  ordinances, 
and  even  in  these  few  new  laws  simply  formulating  customs 
that  had  long  been  growing,  and  were  now  quite  common. 
Surely  then  this  sermon  was  not  new  to  Josiah  —  not  so  new 
and  startling  as  the  story  of  Kings  implies.  Graf  replies  that 
a  sermon  on  such  old  instructions  may  easily  be  new,  and  may 
make  all  its  teachings  new  and  startling,  if  it  only  declares, 
as  Deuteronomy  did,  what  the  hearers  have  known,  but  have 
neglected,  and  if  it  enforce  the  counsels  by  such  wise 
argument  and  fearful  warning  as  the  Deuteronomist  used. 
The  sermon  did  make  a  deep  impression,  and  its  counsels 
were  accepted  as  law.  But  the  strongest  motive  towards  their 
acceptance  was  the  general  belief  that  these  counsels  were 
right,  were  a  true  declaration  of  what  J udah  ought  to  do.  That 
belief  was  easily  kindled  ;  the  materials  for  it  lay  ready  to  be 
touched  by  the  preacher’s  fiery  words.  A  nation  accepts  laws 
which  formulate  the  customs  that  have  l)een  gradually  growing 
strong.  Men  accept  decisions  when  experience  and  con¬ 
science  have  been  calling  for  such  decisions.  This  is  God's 
way  of  making  nations,  of  ruling  them.  It  is  thus  that  his 
providence  has  guided  all  other  nations,  and  has  given  to  these 
others  their  laws.  The  more  we  examine  the  political  history 
of  the  Jews,  the  more  do  hints  multiply  that  the  minds  of  men 
amongst  them  were  all  along  working  and  producing  just  as 
minds  worked  and  produced  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  we 
find  hints  that  God  made  and  sustained  the  Jews  as  he  has 
made  and  sustained  all  other  men.  Graf  argues  that  God 
works  in  a  certain  way  to  produce  legislation  among  other 
nations  ;  that  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  the  kings  shows 
that  life  moved  among  them  very  much  as  it  did  among  other 
nations.  And  this  was  what  we  might  expect  under  the 
hand  of  the  one  Creator.  Graf  argues,  again,  that  a  minute 
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examination  of  the  legal  records  of  the  Jews  shows  it  to  be 
at  least  possible  that  the  actual  formation  of  these  legal 
documents  may  have  come  about  in  the  same  way  in  which 
books  of  law  arose  elsewhere.  The  documents  may  have 
grown  in  size  and  in  influence  from  generation  to  generation. 

Graf  regards  the  decalogue  itself  as  a  good  illustration  of 
the  growth  of  Jewish  law.  We  are  told  that  Moses  engraved 
the  ten  laws  on  stone.  But  we  never  read  that  these  stone 
tables  were  erected  where  every  word  and  letter  on  them 
could  be  seen  and  read.  The  laws  were  rather  preserved  in 
memory.  The  Deuteroiiomist  repeats  them  from  memory, 
thinking  little  of  the  mere  form  of  the  laws,  but  of  something 
far  higher  —  the  elevation  of  the  people’s  character.  In¬ 
deed,  both  the  form  given  in  Exodus  and  that  given  in 
Deuteronomy  seem  to  be  versions  drawn  up  from  memory 
long  after  Moses  had  engraved  the  original  upon  the  stones ; ' 
for  both  these  versions  are  suited  to  a  people  already  dwelling 
in  fixed  homes  and  in  towns,  whereas  Moses’s  original  law 
must  have  been  suited  to  a  nomadic  people.  This  opinion  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Hosea  and  Jeremiah  allude  to 
the  same  decalogue  with  no  attempt  at  literal  repetition  of 
either  of  the  forms  now  extant.  Other  preachers  —  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  —  speak  of  fundamental  laws  quite 
different  from  the  decalogue.  Indeed,  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-26 
gives  another  decalogue,  and  one  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Ex.  XX.  It  is  no  mere  fancy  that  the  preservation  of 
these  laws  was  left  to  memory.  The  records  themselves  tell 
us  that  the  living  voice,  tradition,  memory,  were  to  be  tlie 
means  of  perpetuating  the  instruction,  the  Thorah.  Graf 
refers  in  evidence  of  this  to  Ex.  x.  2 ;  xii.  26  f. ;  xiii.  14 ; 
Deut.  vi.  20 ;  Judg.  vi.  13 ;  Ps.  xxii.  31 ;  xliv.  1,  2 ;  Ixxviii. 

3  ff. ;  Prov.  iv.  2  ff. 

In  closing  this  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Deuteronomy 
to  the  earlier  documents,  Graf  seeks  for  an  approximate 
date  for  the  composition  of  these  earlier  books.  Their  regu¬ 
lations  are  intended  for  a  settled  people ;  and  the  writer 
betrays  no  thought  of  aborigines  with  whom  there  must  be 
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frequent  conflict,  or  whom  the  people  must  try  to  treat 
righteously.  Graf  adduces  many  arguments  for  these  pro¬ 
positions;  I  will  not  quote  them  here,  but  shall  return  to 
them  hereafter.  A  careful  examination  by  the  reader  will 
suggest  the  evidence  which  Graf  claims.  He  concludes 
that  the  writer  did  not  live  among  the  troublous  times  of  the 
judges,  but  rather  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  The  conditions 
of  social  and  religious  life  implied  in  the  book  as  existing 
before  the  writer’s  eyes  are  exactly  the  conditions  which  the 
writers  in  Samuel  and  Kings  describe  as  existing  under  the 
kings. 

Our  author  considers  that  he  has  now  made  clear  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  two  important  elements  of  the  Thorah.  The 
Exodus  Book  of  Covenant  was  a  record  of  the  customs  of 
the  times  of  the  earlier  kings,  and  a  book  of  instruction  based 
on  these  customs.  Deuteronomy  was  a  sermon,  written  in 
the  times  of  the  later  kings,  solemnly  recounting  the  familiar 
story  of  the  past,  recorded  and  unrecorded,  and  exhorting  to 
a  life  worthy  of  the  people  of  Jehovah.  King  and  people 
trembled  as  they  heard  the  words,  and  the  book  was  treasured 
as  a  sacred,  a  divine  instruction. 

The  second  stage  of  Graf’s  inquiry  begins  here.  He  now 
asks  what  relation  the  regulations  of  Leviticus  and  of  similar 
passages  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  Exodus  Book  of  Covenant, 
and  to  those  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  He  compares 
successively  the  various  laws  given  in  these  three  sections 
respecting  festivals,  priesthood,  the  place  of  worship,  purity 
of  food,  cities  of  refuge,  and  a  few  less  important  matters. 
The  result  of  his  examination  is  that  the  Levitical  legislation 
seems  to  him  to  have  been  written  after  the  exile. 

He  considers,  first,  the  law  of  the  passover.  There  are 
two  sets  of  regulations  to  be  examined.  The  law  given  in 
Ex.  xiii.  agrees  pretty  closely  with  the  Deuteronomic  law 
as  found  especially  in  Deut.  xvi.  1-8.  But  a  very  different 
law  —  one  which  is  peculiarly  Levitical  —  is  found  in  Ex.  xii. 
1-28.  Let  us  examine  each.  The  laws  of  Ex.  xiii.  and 
Deut.  xvi.  arc  combinations  of  rules  for  two  combined  ob- 
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servances  —  a  festival  and  an  offering.  The  festival  was 
that  of  unleavened  bread ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  in 
early  times  a  home  festival,  whereas  in  Deuteronomic  times 
it  had  become  one  of  the  three  annual  occasions  (Deut.  xvi. 
16)  for  pilgrimage  to  the  single  sanctuary.  The  offering 
was  that  of  the  firstlings  of  animals  ;  and  this  too  had  been 
observed  in  early  times  without  resort  to  Jerusalem,  for  the 
early  rule  was  to  present  these  firstlings  on  the  eighth  day 
after  birth  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  30).  But  the  Deuteronomist’s  rule  is 
that  once  in  the  year  these  firstlings  be  all  brought  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  offered  and  eaten  there.  Clearly  it  is  this  par¬ 
ticular  observance  of  firstling  sacrifice  which  is  called  hdb, 
the  word  which  our  English  version  translates  “  passover.” 
The  combined  regulations  describe  the  united  observance  of 
these  two  rites  at  the  one  visit  to  Jerusalem.  At  some 
unfixed  date  in  the  month  Abib  unleavened  bread  was  to  be 
eaten  for  seven  days.  In  Exodus  xiii.  the  firstling  sacrifice 
of  large  and  small  cattle  is  connected  with  the  unleavened 
feast  in  an  indefinite  way.  The  Deuteronomist  says  more 
distinctly  that  the  two  rites  are  to  be  celebrated  together,  and 
he  insists  that  the  observance  be  at  Jerusalem. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  directions  given  in  Ex.  xii.  1-28,  we 
find  much  that  is  strikingly  new.  Here  the  animal  killed 
and  eaten  is  a  yearling  lamb  or  kid,  not  every  firstling  of 
herd  and  flock.  It  is  roasted,  not  boiled  as  before  (Deut. 
xvi.  7  has  in  the  E.  V.  a  mistranslation,  putting  “roast” 
where  the  Hebrew  has  ^«a).  This  word  the  E.  V.  renders 
“  boil,”  or  its  equivalent,  in  all  the  many  places  where  it 
occurs,  save  here  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13,  where  the  He¬ 
brew  text  itself  adds  cks,  “in  the  fire.”  The  Chronicler 
sought  to  reconcile  the  two  different  laws  by  combining  the 
two  directions  “  to  boil  ”  and  “  to  roast,”  and  saying  “  boil 
in  the  fire.”  The  E.  V.  avoids  the  difficulty  by  mistranslating 
in  Deut.  xvi.  7,  and  saying  “  roast,”  instead  of  “  boil  ”). 
Again,  the  new  law  of  chap.  xii.  makes  the  passover  a  family 
sacrifice  in  the  Israelite’s  private  house,  wherever  his  home 
may  be ;  whereas  the  Deuteronomist  forbade  the  observance 
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of  the  ceremony  outside  of  Jerusalem.  The  time  cf  obser¬ 
vance  is  now  very  definite ;  it  is  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month.  Even  the  designation  of  the  month  is  altered. 
Again,  two  solemn  convocations  are  appointed  —  one  for  the 
first  day,  and  another  for  the  last  day,  of  the  week  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread.  The  Deuteronomist  had  only  one  such 
convocation.  A  peculiar  appendix  (vs.  43-49)  closes  the 
description. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  ncfi  law  of  Ex.  xii.  has  many 
features  quite  like  those  of  the  sacrifice  laws  in  Leviticus 
(and  Numbers).  Observe  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  vs.  7,  22, 
and  Lev.  i.  5  (Heb.)  ;  iv.  7 ;  (cf.  2  Chroii.  xxix.  22 ;  xxx. 
16).  Observe  also  the  direction  that  nothing  be  left  of  the 
sacrifice  until  the  next  morning,  vs.  10,  and  Lev.vii.  15 ;  viii. 
32  ;  xxii.  30.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  list  of  feast  and  festi¬ 
val  rules  ill  Leviticus  contains  very  brief  directions  for  the 
passover  (see  Lev.  xxiii.  5-8,  as  compared  with  the  full  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  details  of  the  other  feasts).  This  can  be  easily 
explained  by  regarding  Ex.  xii.  as  the  Levitical  passover  law, 
inserted  where  it  is  because  the  events  are  there  described 
wliich  were  commemorated  by  that  Levitical  passover. 

The  rites  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Ex.  xii.  are  exactly  those 
which  were  customary,  Graf  reminds  us,  in  the  later  times. 
Ezekiel,  in  the  exile,  gives  some  similar  directions,  and  he 
wrote  at  least  fifty  years  after  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  had 
been  found.  Ezekiel  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  gives  the  new 
and  definite  mle  for  the  date  of  the  passover,  which  was 
natural,  since  the  changes  in  the  Jewish  calendars  seem  in 
general  to  have  been  due  to  the  exile.  Deuteronomy,  written 
at  least  a  generation  before  that  exile,  has  the  old  and  in¬ 
definite  rule  for  the  date.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the 
very  numerous  evidences  in  Josephus,  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  other  later  writings  that  the  post-exilic  passover  was 
observed  according  to  this  Levitical  passover  law  found  in 
Ex.  xii.  It  is  very  evident  then,  Graf  contends,  that  this 
Levitical  law  is  the  later  law,  that  it  is  a‘  far-advanced  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  simpler  rules  of  Ex.  xiii.  and  Deut.  xvi. 
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Ex.  xii.  must  have  Ijeen  written  considerably  later  than  Deut. 
xvi.,  and,  a  fortuyri,  much  later  than  Ex.  xiii. 

The  essayist  then  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  new  practices 
which  are  codified  in  this  Levitical  law  of  the  passover  are 
exactly  such  practices  as  would  arise  during  the  exile.  Large 
cattle  could  not  be  sacrificed  there ;  a  single  lamb  roasted 
and  eaten  was  a  most  suitable  emblem  of  the  sacrifice  of 
firstlings.  The  temple  was  far  away  from  Babylon ;  there¬ 
fore  the  rite  must  cease  to  t>e  an  actual  sacrifice,  and  only 
the  feast  could  be  observed.  The  captives  might  not  gather 
in  great  numbers  in  the  captors’  city ;  therefore  the  feast 
became  a  quiet  family  meal.  The  blood  could  no  longer  be 
sprinkled  on  the  altar;  it  was  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts 
instead.  Perhaps  the  bitter  herbs  represented  the  temple 
myrrh  and  incense ;  perhaps  they  were  rather  a  silent  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  exiles’  bitterness  of  hea 't. 

Here  there  is  one  Levitical  law  which  is  a  mystery  when 
regarded  as  a  contemporary  of  either  of  the  other  passover 
laws,  but  which,  says  our  author,  appears  at  once  to  be  a 
most  natural  development,  if  we  suppose  that  it  grew  up  in 
the  exile.  It  is,  indeed,  just  what  we  would  expect  the  exile 
to  produce,  and  it  is  the  law  which  we  find  in  observance  at 
the  close  of  the  exile,  and  ever  since.  Graf’s  argument 
might  be  summed  up  thus,  —  that  the  providence  of  God, 
working  according  to  the  methods  which  he  ordinarily 
chooses,  would  have  produced  these  Levitical  passover  or¬ 
dinances  in  the  time  of  the  exile. 

The  essayist  adds  that  it  might  now  seem  natural  to  con¬ 
clude  that  any  other  laws  concerning  priests  and  sacrifices 
which  have  the  same  characteristic  marks,  formulae,  and 
expressions  as  this  passover  law  has,  must  therefore  date 
from  the  same  period  to  which  this  passover  law  has  been 
referred.  But  Graf  prefers  rather  to  examine  each  of  these 
laws  by  itself.  He  continues  with  the  festival  laws  and, 
next  to  these,  treats  of  the  feast  of  weeks.  The  older  laws  for 
this  are  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  22  and  in  Deut  xvi.  9-12.  Exodus 
merely  enumerates  it  in  a  list  of  feasts ;  Deuteronomy  directs 
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that  it  be  held  at  Jerusalem  as  a  joyful  gathering  and  day 
of  feasting  for  all  the  people,  the  poor  not  being  forgotten 
by  the  rich.  A  free  tribute  is  to  be  brought  up  out  of  that 
wherewith  Jehovah  hath  blessed  each,  but  the  particular 
nature  or  amount  of  the  tribute  is  not  specified.  .The  des¬ 
tination  of  this  tribute  may  perhaps  have  been  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  general  feast.  It  was  hardly  for  the  Levite 
alone  ;  for  he  is  named  among  those  to  be  invited  to  the 
general  rejoicing.  The  time  for  the  feast  is  left  somewhat 
indefinite  ;  and  it  would  vary  in  different  years.  The  direc¬ 
tion  is  simply  “  seven  weeks  from  the  putting  in  of  the 
sickle.” 

Observe  now  the  minute  ritual  of  Leviticus  xxiii.  10-21 
with  its  more  particular,  although  still  naturally  indefinite, 
rule,  “  count  seven  weeks  from  that  day  on  which  the  sheaf 
of  first-fruits  was  waved  by  the  priest.”  That  day  of  the 
waving  was  always  the  day  after  a  Sabbath,  no  matter  when 
the  sickle  had  been  put  in  the  corn.  There  was  a  very 
refined  ritualism  prevailing  when  these  rules  were  laid  down. 
Then  on  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  week,  thus  reckoned,  the 
feast  was  to  be  held,  and  the  list  of  peculiar  sacrifices  is  long 
and  precise.  These  Levitical  rules,  says  Graf,  were  surely 
developed  later  than  the  simple  directions  of  Deuteronomy. 
The  details  of  the  Levitical  law  must  be  read  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  I  have  not  even  alluded  to  them  all.  A  second  set 
of  details  is  recorded  in  Num.  xxviii.  26-31. 

For  the  next  of  the  feasts,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the 
early  Exodus  writer  and  the  Deuteronomist  give  very  simple 
rules.  See  Ex.  xxiii.  16  (cf.  xxxiv.  22),  and  Deut.  xvi.  13-15 
(cf.  xxxi.  10).  The  Levitical  ordinances  have  minute  rit¬ 
ualistic  details  like  those  above  described.  See  Lev.  xxiii. 
34-36,  39-43,  Num.  xxix.  12-39).  In  the  old  Exodus  law 
the  name  of  this  festival  is  simply  “  The  Feast  of  Gather¬ 
ing,”  or  as  we  might  say,  “  The  Harvest  Home.”  It  was 
evidently  the  chief  festival  or  holiday  of  the  year  in  the  early 
times,  since  it  was  called  for  very  many  generations  “  The  Fes¬ 
tival.”  I  may  observe  here  that  our  English  version  obscures 
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this,  as  we  have  already  seen  that  it  obscures  other  facts 
The  English  version  will  not  serve  a  student  of  Jewish  his 
tory.  By  the  time  when  the  Deuteronomist  wrote,  this  festival 
had  obtained  the  additional  name,  “  Feast  of  Tabernacles,” 
as  appears  from  Zech.  xiv.  16, 18, 19,  as  well  as  from  Deut¬ 
eronomy.  It  kept  that  name  throughout  the  later  times, 
see  2  Chron.  viii.  13  ;  Ezra  iii.  4  (Ezek.  xlv.  25  and  Neh.  viii. 
14,  have  the  old  designation  “  The  Feast  ”).  The  newer 
name  is  given  to  it  in  Leviticus,  which  thus  corresponds  with 
the  later  practice.  In  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  the  date  of 
observance  of  this  festival  is  left  unsettled.  It  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  each  year  by  the  forwardness  or  lateness  of  the  har¬ 
vest  ;  and  this,  says  Graf,  is  most  natural  for  such  a  feast.  It 
is  to  be  held,  according  to  Deut.  xvi.  13  and  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  in 
the  end  of  the  harvest.  Graf  regards  this  as  agreeing  exactly 
with  the  report  which  we  have  in  1  Kings  xii.  32,  33,  that 
Jeroboam  established  a  feast  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
eighth  month,  at  a  date  different  from  that  of  the  feast  of 
ingathering  in  Judah.  Graf  says  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
establish  this  different  date  if  the  difference  in  locality  and 
consequent  difference  of  the  time  for  harvesting  had  tended 
to  make  the  northern  festival  of  ingathering  hail)pen  so  much 
later  ;  whereas,  he  adds,  the  mere  arbitrary  change  by  Jero¬ 
boam  I.  of  the  date  of  a  great  feast  would  not  have  drawn 
the  people  from  Jerusalem  to  him,  but  would  rather  have 
made  them  distrust  and  leave  him.  Now  the  Levitical 
law  treats  the  date  of  the  feast  as  already  exactly  fixed  for 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month.  This  seems  like  a 
development  later  than  the  custom  prevailing  when  Josiah 
made  the  reforms  counselled  in  Deuteronomy,  for  Deuter¬ 
onomy  leaves  the  date  unsettled. 

Another  point  of  contrast  is  found  in  the  different  num¬ 
bers  of  days  for  the  festival’s  duration.  Deuteronomy 
says  it  is  to  last  seven  days  (see  xvi.  13, 15)  ;  and  so  the 
writer  of  1  Kings  viii.  66,  living  apparently  before  the  exile, 
tells  us  that  Solomon  dismissed  the  people  from  this  feast 
upon  the  eighth  day.  But  the  Levitical  law  (see  Lev.  xxiii. 
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36,  39  and  Num.  xxix.  35)  appoints  one  day  more,  eight 
days  in  all ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  in  the 
days  of  the  writer  of  Chronicles  (see  2  Chron.  vii.  8,  9, 10), 
who  lived  long  after  the  exile ;  for  he  considers  that  Solomon 
must  have  held  eight  days  of  festival,  i.e.  seven  days  of  the 
feast,  beginning  with  the  fifteenth,  then  on  the  twenty-second, 
i.e.  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast,  a  solemn  assembly,  sending 
the  people  away  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month.  The 
chronicler  most  naturally  regards  the  custom  and  law  of  his 
time  as  those  which  had  prevailed  in  Solomon’s  time,  while  the 
writer  of  Kings  seems  to  Graf  to  have  lived  before  it  became 
the  custom  to  observe  such  an  eighth  day,  and  thus  before  the 
Levitical  codification  of  that  custom.  The  details  of  ritual 
for  this  festival  as  recorded  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers  are  of 
the  same  sort  as  are  the  details  of  that  passover-law,  which 
seems  to  Graf  to  be  post-exilic. 

The  Levitical  list  of  festivals  contains  two  which  are  not 
given  at  all  in  the  Exodus  Book  of  Covenant,  nor  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy.  These  are  the  festivals  of  the  new  moon,  of  the 
seventh  month,  and  the  great  day  of  atonement.  To  Graf  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  the  former  of  these  (Lev.  xxiii.  24  f. ; 
Num.  xxix.  1  ff.)  was  not  unknown  to  the  Deuteronomist, 
although  he  does  not  prescribe  its  observance,  nor  does  he 
make  any  mention  of  it.  New  moons  in  different  months 
seem  to  have  been  always  seasons  of  special  worship ;  and 
that  of  the  seventh  month  may  have  been  always  peculiarly  so. 

Tlie  great  day  of  atonement  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi.  xxiii. 
27-32 ;  Num.  xxix.  7-11.  No  hint  of  any  such  fast-day  is 
given  in  Deuteronomy.  This  is  a  striking  silence  concern¬ 
ing  a  peculiarly  solemn  fast.  But  we  shall  see  erelong  that 
Deuteronomy  never  alludes  to  any  high-priest ;  and  yet  only 
a  high-priest  could  perform  the  great  rite  of  the  day  of  atone¬ 
ment.  We  find,  moreover,  no  reference  to  this  day  of  atone¬ 
ment  in  the  records  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  Even  in  the  exile, 
Ezekiel,  when  drawing  up  a  ritual,  makes  no  mention  of  this 
day  of  atonement  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  but 
he  appoints  two  different  days  for  such  a  fast,  namely,  the 
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first  and  seventh  days  of  the  first  month  (Ezek.  xlv.  18,  20). 
Even  Nehemiah,  at  tlie  close  of  the  exile,  has  a  day  of  fasting 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  seventh  month(Neh.  ix.  1),  but 
mentions  none  for  the  tenth  day.  Zachariah  speaks  later  of 
such  fast-days  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  tenth  months,  as  well  as 
the  seventh.  Graf  now  states  the  well-known  fact  that  this  fast 
of  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  as  described  in  Levit¬ 
icus  and  Numbers,  was  in  the  later  Jewish  history  a  most  im¬ 
portant  day,  as  it  still  is  among  the  Jews.  It  became  the 
day^  He  considers  that  such  fasts  would  very  naturally 

be  held  during  the  exile  ;  and  when  one- became  established, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
an  ancient  ordinance,  even  an  institution  of  God  by  the  hand 
of  Moses.  The  l)elief  was  honest,  although  uncritical.  The 
description  of  Graf's  study  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and 
the  other  remaining  topics,  must  be  deferred  for  another 
Article.  When  this  exposition  is  cwnpleted,  a  review  of  the 
progress  of  such  investigations  up  t(5  1866,  the  date  of  Graf’s 
essay,  and  during  the  fourteen  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
will  be  carefully  given.  My  own  criticism  of  the  whole  I 
must  reserve. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  ARYAN  AND  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  F.  MCCURDY,  PH.D.,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

V.  — COMPARISON  OF  ROOTS. 

Having  in  the  last  Article  taken  up  the  most  important 
questions  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  predicative  roots, 
considered  as  primary  and  secondary,  in  the  two  systems  of 
speech,  and  having  presented  a  scheme  of  the  typical  forms 
under  which  these  roots  are  expressed,  it  remains  for  us  to 
determine  how  we  may  reconcile  the  seemingly  discordant 
principles  according  to  which  they  are  formed.  The  main 
difficulty  presented  arises  from  this  fact,  that  while  in  the 
Aryan  system  the  voweHs  a  significant  part  of  the  root,  in 
the  Semitic,  on  the  other  hand, —  at  least  in  the  inflectional 
period  of  that  idiom, — the  vowel  is  not  essential  to  tlie 
expression  of  the  radical  idea.  Tlie  difficulty  is  great,  but 
perhaps  not  insurmountable.  The  following  considerations 
are  offered  as  tending  to  show  that  a  reconciliation  is 
possible : 

(1)  The  Semitic  principle  of  root  structure  bears  evidence 
of  a  secondary  and,  so  to  speak,  artificial  origin.  In  the 
language  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  the  vowel  is  not  co-ordinate 
with,  but  subordinate  to,  the  consonant.  Now,  we  do  not 
claim  that  the  vowel  once  held  an  equally  important  place 
with  the  consonant.  If  language  is  a  growth,  and  not  an 
institution,  the  two  elements  cannot  have  been  oiiginally 
co-ordinate,  even  in  those  systems  of  speech  where  we  find 
them  currently  of  equal  value.  The  consonants,  as  the 
harder  and  more  stable  elements  of  speech,  must  have  secured 
their  independent  recognition  and  employment  before  the 
vowels,  in  all  early  forms  of  human  language.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Semitic  is  an  exception  to  other  systems  in 
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this,  that  the  vowels  never  secured  complete  autonomy  for 
themselves.  Tliis  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  always 
filled  that  subordinate  function  which  we  see  assigned  to 
them  in  the  full-blown  inflectional  period/  It  has  been  shown 
already  that  vowels  even  formed  a  constituent  part  of  distinct, 
independent  roots ;  we  have  not  only  an  internal  vowel  ex¬ 
pansion,  but  also  a  development  of  secondary  roots  by  the 
use  of  any  one  of  the  three  original  vowels  a,  t,  each  of 
which  has  maintained  a  distinct  and  clearly  recognizable 
influence  until  the  latest  Semitic  times.  We  have  even 
found  that  some  roots  consisted  of  a  consonant  and  a  vowel ; 
and  if  it  cannot  be  clearly  shown'  in  each  instance  what  that 
vowel  was,  it  still  remains  true  that,  though  it  is  there  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  consonant,  its  subordination  is  of  an  essen¬ 
tially  different  kind  from  that  which  is  seen  in  the  function 
of  vowels  in  the  “  strong  ”  stems  of  the  inflectional  period  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  due  merely  to  that  ihdefiniteness  which  we 
have  sliown  to  be  necessary  to  the  vowel  in  all  primordial 
speech.  It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  in 
the  earliest  Semitic  the  vowel  was  of  equal  importance  with 
the  consonant  for  the  expression  of  radical  ideas.  But  it 
would  be  just  as  absurd  to  hold  that  it  counted  for  nothing. 
If  there  is  anything  which  can  be  maintained  with  certainty 
as  a  necessary  feature  of  primitive  language  in  general,  and 
of  the  constitution  of  its  roots,  it  is  this,  —  that  in  both  the 
vowel  played  an  independent  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
only  sure  induction  from  the  phenomena  of  root  develop¬ 
ment,  as  we  have  studied  the  subject,  is,  that  the  vowel  was 
subordinate  and  fluctuating.^ 

(2)  The  Proto-Aryan  roots  also  give  evidence  of  a  previous 

^  Here,  as  well  as  in  related  disenssions,  it  makes  no  difference  what  theory  is 
held  as  to  the  nature  of  “  roots,”  whether  we  regard  them  as  having  once  been 
actual  words,  or  as  being  mere  abstractions — forms  theoretically  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  actual  words.  Unless  the  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary 
roots,  to  whose  elucidation  the  last  chapter  was  devoted,  is  an  utter  delusion, 
we  shall  have,  upon  either  theory,  to  go  back  of  the  current  triliterals,  if  we  wish 
to  determine  these  ultimate  forms  to  which  the  name  of  "  root”  is  applied ;  and 
in  the  last  analysis  the  indefiniteness  as  well  as  the  originality  of  the  vowel  in 
such  forms,  will  be  equally  apparent  under  either  view. 
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stage  in  their  history  when  the  vowel  did  not  possess  the 
certain  and  stable  character  manifest  in  their  current  forms. 
At  least,  it  is  allowable  to  infer  as  much  as  this  from  the 
fact  tliat  so  many  forms  are  found  expressing  the  same  or 
kindred  ideas  which  agree  in  their  consonants  and  differ  in 
their  vowels.  Thus  we  have  hhdg,  to  eat ;  bhug,  to  enjoy  ; 
mand  and  mund,  to  decorate ;  mad^  to  be  excited ;  mud^  to 
be  gay,  joyful ;  shod  and  skid^  to  split ;  as  and  t.v,  to  throw ; 
di  and  du  >  div,  to  shinfe ;  pa  and  pi,  to  drink  ;  bhad  and 
bhid^  to  pierce,  cleave  ;  to  bind,  and  sm,  to  sew  ;  ska  and 
sku^  to  cover ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  divergent  associated 
forms.^  These  cannot  very  well  be  regarded  as  primary  and 
secondary  roots  respectively,  because  there  is  no  development 
of  meaning  and  no  addition  or  degeneration  of  form.^ 

At  this  point  the  two  great  systems  of  speech  seem  to 
meet  We  find  Semitic  roots  in  which  the  vowel  is  indeter¬ 
minate,  and  yet  an  independent  constituent ;  and  we  find 
Aryan  roots  with  fixed  consonants,  but  varying  vowels.  Both 
phenomena  are  just  what  would  be  expected  in  the  necessary 
development  of  early  language;  and  the  subsequent  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  two  idioms  in  root  formation  can  also  be 
explained.  In  both  systems  definiteness  of  expression  was 
aimed  at  equally  and  necessarily.  In  the  Aryan  system  this 
was  secured  by  giving  greater  precision  to  the  vowel  elements 
in  each  utterance,  till  at  last  they  were  made  co-ordinate 
with  the  consonants  in  every  respect.  In  Semitic,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  original  vagueness  of  the  vowel  remained, 
and  definiteness  as  well  as  variety  of  expression  was  sought 
through  the  multiplication  of  consonants,  eitlier  with  or 
without  the  use  of  determinative  letters.  Hence  we  are 
prepared  to  find  that  while  the  bulk  of  the  current  Aryan 
roots  have  two  consonants,  and  are  monosyllabic,  the  bulk  of 
the  Semitic  have  three,  and  were  perhaps  originally  dissyllabic, 

1  Such  forms  may  be  collected  and  collated  from  Pott’s  Wurzel-Lexicon,  or 
more  readily  from  Pick’s  Vergl.  Worterbuch  d.  indogerm.  Sprachen,  Vot.  i. 

^  This  extensive  group  must  be  distinguished  from  that  small  class  of  forms 
with  vowel  variations  which  we  cited  in  the  last  Article  as  consisting  of  secondary 
roots. 
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Hence  also  it  happened  that  in  Semitic  the  vowel  elements 
had  less  precision  and  importance  in  each  utterance,  till  at 
last  they  lost  their  independence  entirely,  and  became  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  consonants  in  every  respect.^ 

Prom  this  it  follows  that  whatever  roots  in  the  two  idioms 
are  to  be  adduced  for  comparison  must  be  represented  by 
their  consonants  alone.  This,  of  course,  need  not  be  any 
bar  to  an  association  of  such  roots,  if  they  are  eligible  in 
other  respects.  For  even  within  the  Aryan  range  alone  a 
consonantal  formula  might  often  be  chosen  as  comprehending 
the  same  idea  under  various  vowel  variations.  Thus,  in 
accordance  with  examples  of  roots  just  cited,  MD  might 
convey  the  general  notion  of  highly  wrought  feeling,  and 
<9*  ( iS  -|-  an  indeterminate  vowel)  might  stand  for  the  idea 
of  fastening  together ;  just  as  in  the  Semitic  sphere  di  means 
to  be  high,  and  ns  means  to  go. 

We  thus  see  how  the  Proto- Aryan  and  Proto-Semitic  roots 
may  be  brought  together,  so  far  as  the  forms  are  concerned. 
It  remains  for  us  to  determine  what  kinds  of  roots  are  to  be 
compared  as  regards  their  signification. 

(1)  First,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  exclude  those  roots 
which  are  clearly  onomatopoetic.  In  many  languages  through¬ 
out  the  world  we  find  the  same  or  like  forms  occasionally 
used  to  express  the  same  ideas,  when  the  sound  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  echo  of  the  sense,  as  when  words  seem  to  be 

*  J.  Grill,  in  an  elaborate  Essay  in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  dentschen  morgendl. 
Gesellschaft,  Vol.  xxvii.  pp.  425-460,  attempts  to  show  that  the  roots  of  the 
two  systems  may  be  unified  in  structure  by  reducing  them  to  a  hypothetical 
stage  of  development  in  which  the  vowel  a  alone  was  heard  in  them  all  (p.  449). 
Under  those  circumstances  he  thinks  the  vowels  would  not  count  for  anything  as 
determining  the  specific  expression  of  the  root-idea,  since  they  would  be  the  same 
in  all  the  forms.  The  validity  of  this  conclusion  depends  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  assumption  of  such  a  form  of  speech,  an  “  Alpha-Sprache  ”  as  he  terms 
it.  But  there  is  no  strong  evidence  of  it.  The  preponderance  of  the  vowel  a 
in  Aryan  roots  may  be  accounted  for  on  tbe  principle  that  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  sounds  in  general,  not  necessarily  the  only  primary  vowel.  The  reader 
is  referred  also  to  the  criticisms  upon  the  similar,  but  not  so  far-reaching,  theory  of 
Fick,  made  in  our  last  Article.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
of  the  original  vagueness  and  variations  of  the  vowel-sounds  in  the  roots  of  both 
systems. 
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simply  imitative  of  the  movements  of  the  objects  of  nature,  or 
of  the  utterances  of  men  or  lower  animals.  Some  writers  have 
made  undue  use  of  this  fact,  and  applied  it  to  the  explanation 
of  many  cases  in  which  onomatopeia  has  had  no  part.  It 
offers  an  easy  solution  of  innumerable  difficulties,  and  can 
often  be  plausibly  appealed  to  when  no  etymon  is  at  hand  to 
which  a  given  form  may  be  referred.  Thus  the  comparer  of 
obscure  roots  runs  a  double  risk.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is 
liable  to  cite  forms  as  being  of  kindred  derivation  whose 
likeness  is  due  to  their  origin  in  the  imitative  tendencies  of 
early  speakers ;  and,  on  the  other  .hand,  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  accused  of  citing  cases  which  are  all  “  more  or  less 
onomatopoetic,”  and  therefore  not  necessarily  of  common 
origin.  Now,  while  it  is  true  that  such  a  charge  has  often 
been  made  unjustly  against  etymologists,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  it  has  always  been  made  with  some  justice  against 
those  who  have  attempted  to  compare  Aryan  and  Semitic 
roots.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  avoid  occasion  for  such  an 
accusation,  except  as  it  may  come  from  those  who  see  in 
onomatopoeia  the  universal  solvent  of  etymological  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  would  therefore  give  no  credit  to  any  comparison 
whatever  made  within  our  present  sphere. 

(2)  It  is  also  evident  that  we  ought  to  include  only  those 
forms  which  express  common  and  elementary  notions.  This 
must  be  insisted  upon  rigorously  ;  and  the  principle  is  adopted 
not  only  for  our  guidance,  but  also  as  our  defence  against  the 
opponents  of  all  attempts  at  comparison  in  this  obscure  region. 

It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  two  families  were 
originally  one  they  must  have  separated  at  a  time  when 
only  the  most  rudimentary  arts  of  life  were  practised,  and 
the  most  primitive  conceptions  of  the  world  without  and 
within  the  mind  were  attained.  Hence  a  combination  of 
forms  conveying  conceptions  peculiar  to  a  more  advanced 
state  of  thought  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Coinci¬ 
dences  between  forms  expressing  such  notions  are,’ indeed, 
not  common ;  but  they  have  been  used  too  freely  by  com¬ 
parers,  and  discredit  has  thus  been  cast  upon  such  investiga¬ 
tions  in  general. 
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It  is  manifest,  in  the  second  place,  that  if  a  iJirge  number 
of  notions  clearly  elementary  are  found  to  be  expressed  in 
the  two  idioms  by  like  sounds,  in  whose  production  onoma¬ 
topoeia  has  had  no  share,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  previous 
unity  is  very  strong.  We  have  not  only  the  fact  of  a  coin¬ 
cidence  of  such  words  as  we  should  expect  to  find  agreeing, 
but  also  the  consideration  that  the  occurrence  of  such  coin¬ 
cidences  ought,  if  we  judge  from  the  analogy  of  languages  in 
general,  to  argue  the  existence  at  one  time  of  many  more 
similar  phenomena  which  are  now  lost  to  view.  For  if  we 
regard  any  great  family  of  tongues,  —  the  Aryan,  for  ex¬ 
ample, —  it  is  surprising,  as  well  as  instructive  for  our 
present  purpose,  to  note  how  many  of  the  most  elementary 
notions  are  expressed  differently  in  the  different  dialects, 
and  how  many  expressions  once  common  to  the  whole  family 
have  been  dropped  in  one  or  several  of  them  in  the  course 
of  ages.  We  must  not,  and  ought  not,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  question,  to  look  for  many  agreements ;  and  if,  after 
all,  the  number  is  found  to  be  considerable,  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  an  original  unity,  which  rises  with  cumulative  force 
with  every  additional  case,  becomes  well-nigh  irresistible. 

These,  then,  are  the  conditions  under  which  forms  may 
be  cited  for  comparison.  If  it  is  urged  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  what  notions  are  primary  or  elementary, 
and  what  are  secondary,  the  answer  is  that  we  are  not  left 
to  a  priori  judgments  alone  in  the  matter ;  for  the  science 
of  etymology  has  pushed  its  researches  into  various  lan¬ 
guages  so  far  and  so  successfully  that  we  can  appeal  to  the 
analogy  of  similar  developments  outside  our  proper  sphere  ; 
and  this  is  the  surest  resource  for  those  who  seek  to  have 
light  thrown  upon  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  as  they 
are  revealed  in  language. 

Words  in  common  relating  to  Fire. 

If  the  Aryans  and  Semites  came  from  a  common  stock  we 
should  expect  to  find  some  trace  of  their  early  civilization  in 
their  common  possession  of  one  or  more  words  for  burning. 
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Fire  was  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  mankind,  and  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  legendary  and  mythical  systems  of 
most  primitive  communities.  The  fact  is  that  we  find  no  less 
than  four  words  belonging  to  both  systems,  comprising  most 
of  the  Proto-Aryan  terms  relating  to  that  subject,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Proto-Semitic. 

1.  Proto-Aryan  kav  (Aw);  Proto-Semitic  to  burn. 

The  Proto-Aryan  character  of  the  root  is  proved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  forms :  Gr.  Kaito  for  KaF-ica,  to  burn  ;  Skr.  qona  (for  pri¬ 
mary  AoM-wa)  flaming  red,  and  as  a  noun,  fire  (see  the  Peters¬ 
burg  Diet.,  and  cf.  Curtius,  5  ed.,  p.  145  ;  Pick  i.  p.  61).  That 
it  was  developed  from  an  earlier  Aw  appears  further  from  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  roots,  meaning  to  shine,  most  of 
which  are  found  only  in  Sanskrit ;  one,  however,  kvid  (whence 
Eng.  white)  being  Proto-Aryan.  For  the  ProtoSemitic  root 

we  may  compare  Heb.  n;is,  Assyr.  kavu^  Arab.  Syr. 

jos,  to  burn.  The  root  id  here  inherent  was  probably  devel- 

o[)ed  from  an  earlier  iid  like  the  Proto-Aryan,  though  this  is 
not  essential  to  the  validity  of  tlie  comparison. 

2.  Proto- Aryan  had  (kand)  ;  Proto-Semitic  ‘ip,  to  burn. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  wide-spread  of  Porto-Aryan  roots. 

In  Sanskrit  it  appears  in  some  of  its  senses  with  a  prothetic  s 
(cf.  tan  and  stan^  to  sound),  in  the  sense  of  glowing,  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Petersburg  Diet,  the  root  cand,  to  shine,  is 
from  (^cand.  But  kand-u,  a  fire-pan,  shows  no  trace  of  it.  Nor 
do  any  of  the  hometymous  forms  outside  the  Sanskrit,  unless 
the  Gr.  ^av0-6<ij  yellow,  is  connected  with  the  root.  Gr. 
KuvS-apo^,  a  coal,  Lat.  cand-ere,  cand-idus,  itircend-o,  Anglo- 
Saxon  hdt  =  Eng.  hot,  are  a  few  out  of  the  many  examples 
that  might  be  adduced.  Remotely  related  seems  to  be  the 
Skr.  9«</A  (for  kudh),  to  purify,  which  is  probably  a  by-form 
of  kadh  found  in  Gr.  Kad-apo^,  pure  and  Lat.  cas-tus  for  cad- 
tvs.  The  assumption  that  the  form  with  5  is  primary  (Fick, 

*  In  these  special  comparisons  when  the  Assyrian  roots  are  represented  hy 
the  Kal  infinitive,  u  must  he  understood  to  be  the  formative  suffix.  Sometimes 
they  will  be  indicated  by  the  consonants  alone. 
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i.  p.  241 ;  Curtius,  p.  622)  is  due  to  an  over-deference  to  the 
Sanskrit.  Tlie  primary  form  is  kad  ;  the  principle  of  nasali¬ 
zation  resulting  in  kand^  and  the  use  of  a  prothetic  s  in  cases 
similar  to  tlie  present,  were  discussed  in  our  last  Article. 
The  Proto-Semitic  “ip  is  illustrated  by  the  Heb.  ,  Arab. 


,  Syr.  jjib,  to  burn,  in  whicli  is  a  predeterminative.  Also 
by  the  Heb.  irnp ,  to  kindle  fire,  Arab.  ,  and  Syr. 

of  similar  meaning,  in  which  the  n  is  a  post-determinative. 

3.  Proto-Aryan  kar  (^kal},  to  heat,  to  cook ;  Proto-Semitic 


Vp ,  to  roast,  to  fry. 

kar  (kal)  is  represented  by  Skr.  to  boil,  cook,  from 
(=kar^  as  mnd  from  man ;  Lat.  cal-eOy  cal-or^  cre-mare^ 
and  several  other  Aryan  forms  —  appears  with  a  post¬ 


determinative  vowel  in  Heb.  nbp,  Arab.  and  and 
Ethiop.  fo  fry,  Cbald.  k^p,  to  roast,  to  burn,  Assyr. 

kal-ii^  to  burn.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  combination 
of  all  the  group ;  for  we  see  here  that  a  term  used  by  both 
families  in  the  sense  of  burning  was  also  specialized  in  both 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  preparation  of  food  by  fire. 

4.  Proto-Aryan  m.s,  to  burn  ;  Proto-Semitic  fire  (prob¬ 
ably  =  the  burning  tiling). 

Skr.  to  burn,  scorch  ;  Gr.  av-<o  for  ava-ay^  to  kindle, 
€v-o)  for  €v<r-o),  to  singe  ;  Lat.  ur-o  for  us-o,  to  burn  ;  Old 
Norse  us-li,  fire  ;  A.  S.  ys-el,  0.  H.  Germ,  us-el,  ashes. — Cf. 

Heb.  ox ,  Chald.  xcx ,  Syr.  IzIaT]  ,  Eth.  Assyr.  ’ts-w. 


fire.  There  is  also  an  Aryan  by-form  vas,  to  enlighten, 
which  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  earlier  root.  Whether 
the  Semitic  words  have  arisen  from  »i,  through  the  dropping 
of  the  original  v  or  or  whether  they  themselves  represent 
the  earlier  form,  must  remain  undecided.  This  combination 
is  highly  probable,  though  not  so  certain  as  the  other  three. 

In  accounting  for  the  common  possession  of  these  similar 

*  Cf.  Assyr.  *{stu  (rHJX),  from,  out  of,  with  the  hometymous  Eth.  (D-fll*. 

Fick  (ii.  p.  27)  combines  the  Teutonic  word  for  ashes,  as-gan,  with  the  Lat.  ar-eo 
for  os-eo  and  ard-eo  for  asd-eo,  pointing  to  a  root  as,  to  be  hot. 
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forms,  it  is  apparent  that  onomatopoeia  must  be  excluded,  as 
well  as  the  theory  of  a  chance  coincidence.  The  only  refuge 
left  to  doubters  is  the  assumption  that  one  language  borrowed 
the  sounds  from  the  other.  But  why  there  should  have  been 
any  borrowing  at  all  of  such  primitive  essential  matters,  or 
why  it  should  have  been  done  on  so  large  a  scale,  is  not  easy 
to  imagine. 

Words  for  Shining. 

6.  Proto-Aryan  bhar  (bhoT) ;  Proto-Semitic  nna  (ia),  to 
shine.  , 

The  Proto-Aryan  form  points,  according  to  what  was  said 
on  comparative  phonology,  to  an  earlier  bdr.  It  is  represented 
in  Skr.  bhdl-a  star  and  brightness,  bhdl-^  sun  (also  in  bhalla, 
etc.  a  bear,  from  its  sleekness?)  Gr.  shining; 

<f)aX-i6<iy  white ;  Lith.  bdl-ti,  to  be  white,  with  other  Slavonic 
words  cited  by  Pick  (i.  p.  152).  Curtius  (p.  297)  suggests 
that  there  may  have  been  no  root  bhal  (bhar^  at  all,  but  that 
la  may  have  a  nominal  suffix  attached  to  the  common  root 
bhuy  to  shine.  The  Slavonic  forms  seem  to  exclude  this,  and 
also  the  circumstance  that  there '  are  two  roots  bharg-  and 
bharky  of  similar  meaning,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as 
secondaries  from  an  intermediate  Mor.  —  In  Semitic  we  cite 
the  Heb.  as  in  j  brilliant ;  Assyr.  buharu  and  burUf 

splendor ; 

glorify,  lil 

tive  ;  cf .  I 
proof. 

6.  The  Proto-Aryan  5/m,  to  shine,  above  referred  to,  we 
might  plausibly  compare  with  a  hypothetical  Proto-Semitic  ra 
shown  in  rna ,  ans ,  pna,  to  be  white,  glistening,  variously 
represented  in  Heb.,  Syr.,  and  Arabic.  This  would  require 
us  to  assume  that  a  strong  breathing  was  developed  inde- 
jKjndently  in  Semitic.  The  combination  is  very  instnictive 
in  the  light  of  others  of  the  same  group  that  are  more 
harmonious. 


Arab,  to  shine;  Syr.  jousj  in  Shaphel,  to 
i  conj.  III.  of  •  In  these  n  is  an  indetermina- 
h.  nCU,  to  shine  forth,  and  Arab,  ^  clear 
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7.  Proto-Aryan  hhark  (bhralf),  to  shine,  gleam ;  Proto- 
Semitic  p*>a,  to  shine,  lighten. 

Cf.  Skr.  bhrd(i  (abundantly  attested  by  the  grammarians, 
though  not  proved  in  the  classical  writings ;  see  the  Peters¬ 
burg  Diet.),  for  bhrdk,  to  shine  ;  Gr.  ^pK-6<i,  white,  shining 
(Hesychius)  ;  Goth,  bairh-to,  bright,  cf.  Eng.  bright,  with 
other  Teutonic  as  well  as  Slavonic  forms,  cited  by  Fick,  i.  p. 

152. — For  Semitic  correspondences,  cf.  Arab. 

,  Eth.  to  shine,  and  to  lighten ;  Heb.  p^a ,  to 

lighten,  and  p'^a,  lightning,  Assyr.  whence  birk^  ' 

lightning.^ 

8.  Proto-Aryan  bharg,  to  shine ;  Proto-Semitic  aba ,  to 
shine. 

Cf.  Skr.  bhrdj,  Zend  bardz,  to  shine  ;  Gr.  ^\e7-o),  to  shine, 
burn  ;  Lat.  flag-ro,  to  burn  ;  A.  S.  blic-an,  to  shine  (cf.  Eng. 
bleach,  and  Germ.  bleicK). —  In  Semitic  we  have  the  Heb.  aba 

<,.  H„h0, »  b.  , »  ,Wn. 

be  clear.  This  Proto-Semitic  root  has  no  associations  with 
any  forms  with  medial  b,  and  in  consideration  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  the  I  sound,  we  may  without  presumption 
assign  it  to  the  root  exemplified  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

Accepting  number  6.  as  a  highly  probable  combination,  we 
have  in  Proto-Aryan  bhd'^  bhar'^  bhark  and  bharg.  The 
last  three  forms  are  the  principal  ones  developed  from  bhd, 
and  with  them  we  find  in  Semitic  exact  correspondences  in 
form  and  sense,  which  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
merely  accidental  resemblance. 

1  See  this  with  other  forms  in  Assyrian  established  by  Lenormant,  Etnde  snr 
quelques  parties  des  syllabaires  cun^ifoimes,  p.  231.  Most  of  the  Semitic 
words  mean  both  to  be  bright  and  to  lighten,  and  though  the  latter  predom¬ 
inates,  the  former  is  the  primary  sense.  The  resemblance  of  p“*'3  to  many 
words  meaning  to  cleave,  split,  might  suggest  that  the  word  for  lightning  arose 
from  this  notion,  and  that  the  sense  of  shining  was  secondary.  But  the  natural 
order  of  the  ideas,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  other  languages,  shows  that  the 
name  for  lightning  was  drawn  from  the  idea  of  its  brightness.  So  with  our 
word  itself,  with  the  German  Blitz,  the  French  iclair,  the  Latin  fvlgwr,  and  even 
juhnai. 

VoL.  XXXVII.  No.  148. 
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9.  ProtoAryaii  bkas  ;  Proto-Semitic  ,  wa ,  to  shine. 

The  Proto-Aryan  character  of  bhas  is  pretty  safely  estab- 

lislied  by  Pick,  i.  p.  153.  Cf.  Skr.  bhds,  to  shine,  bhds, 
bhds-u^  splendor.  Zend  bahh^  light  (nh  for  a  primary  s  ;  see 
Schleicher,  Compendium  d.  vergl.  Gramm.  4.  ed.  p.  190), 
with  Slavo-Teutonic  bas-aj  bare,  manifest  =  Eng.  bare. —  In 
Semitic  we  have  the  form  clearly  presented  in  Arab. 

,  to  shine,  probably  appearing  also  in  Heb.  pr.  noun 

;  cf .  ,  to  be  white,  shining,  and  ,  Heb. 

pa  >  wa  with  hometymous  noun-stems  in  Aramaic  and 
Arabic.  The  root  tt.*a  seems  to  convey  the  same  idea,  for  we 

find  along  with  with  a  like  meaning ;  cf. 

and  'a'  ,  to  be  joyful.  The  last  named  root  suggests  the 

Proto-Semitic  name  for  flesh,  which  we  may  represent  by 
Heb.  It  was  probably  so  called  from  its  bright  color. 

Perhaps  ^ca ,  a  Semitic  word  for  cooking,  came  from  the 
same  source,  as  Lat.  frig-o^  Gr.  to  roast,  are  con¬ 

nected  with  the  root  bkarg  (No.  8). 

10.  Proto-Aryan  ark  (rak')  ;  Proto-Semitic  ,  to  shine. 
The  root  ark  is  proved  from  the  Skr.  arc' ,  to  shine  forth, 

arc -is.,  splendor,  and  especially  ark-as.,  the  sun,  as  compared 
with  Gr.  ^-XiK-7(op^  the  sun,  or  sun-god.  See  Curtius,  5  ed., 
p.  137.  Pick,  i.  p.  22,  cites  a  number  of  Keltic  words  point¬ 
ing  to  the  root  lak  <^rak  as  the  Gr.  ^XeK-rcop  as  well  as 
rikeK-rpoVy  amber,  point  to  a  root  alk  Cjirk.  With  rak  we 
may  connect  as  a  by-form  the  common  Proto-Aryan  root 
ruk  {fvk'),  to  shine,  and  with  ark  the  root  arg  of  the  same 
meaning,  whence  Skr.,  Zend,  Gr.,  Lat.,  and  Oscan  words  for 
silver,  ark  :  arg  =  rak :  rag,  to  color,  a  wide-spread  Proto- 
Aryan  root.  The  root  rdg,  to  shine  forth,  is  a  further  devel- 

*  Miihlan  and  Volck  in  their  edition  (the  eig:hth)  of  Gesenius  Handwdrterhuch 
(Leipzig,  1878),  make  the  notion  of  whiteness,  shining,  to  be  secondary,  and 
derived  from  the  words  for  egg  in  the  different  dialects.  But  our  citation  of  verb- 
stems  shows  this  to  be  impossible.  Cf.  the  derivation  of  albumen. 
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opmeiit,  whence  the  Skr.  rdg,  to  shine,  and  the  Proto-Aryan 
word  for  king. — The  existence  of  the  corresponding  Semitic 
root  p'n  is  not  so  evident  at  first,  but  is  easily  established.  It 
appears  most  usually  represented  with  a  predeterminative  *»  as 
in  whose  sense  of  shining  is  attested  by  its  derivatives  in 
all  the  dialects.  The  predominant  meaning  is  to  be  yellow, 

whence  a  name  for  gold  :  Eth.  ,  Arab.  ,  coined 

money ;  cf.  Heb.  PjI?*?*; »  as  applied  to  gold,  Ps.  Ixviii.  14, 
Assyr.  rakrakku^  yellow,^  also  arku  and  araku^  yellow,  green  ; 

Heb.  p’:*’,,  green;  p"?^,  Syr.  green  herbs.  Cf.  also  Heb. 

VP"?-?  paleness,  yellowness,  which  like  Arab.  ^1^^,  also 

,  denotes  a  disease  in  men,  and  a  blight  in  grain,  produc¬ 
ing  a  yellow  complexion.  These  several  meanings  can  only 
be  explained  from  the  comprehensive  sense  of  shining  in¬ 
herent  in  the  root.'-^  But  we  have  the  root  in  a  simpler  form, 
which  puts  this  meaning  beyond  doubt.  From  some  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Arabic  forms  above  cited,  it  appears  that  the  i  is 

not  primary.  Now  we  cite  further,  Arab.  med.  Waw,  to 
be  bright,  clear  (used  of  wine  and  the  eyes)  ;  med. Ye, 

o 

to  shine  brightly  (used  of  the  mirage')  ;  i  to  shimmer. 
Still  further,  the  Arab.  to  shine,  and  >  splendor. 


show  that  here  as  well  as  in  Greek  and  Keltic  the  primary  r 
was  sometimes  replaced  by  an  I ;  and  a  comparison  of  all  the 
Semitic  words  shows  clearly  that  the  primary  form  was  pi, 
which  is  thus  assimilated  perfectly  to  the  Proto-Aryan  ark 
or  rak. 


1  See  ITriedr.  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Stadien.  i.  p.  105. 

2  The  most  instructive  analogy  that  we  know  of  is  the  Proto-Aryan  root 
ghar.  Meaning  primarily  to  shine  or  glow,  a  large  number  of  its  deriva¬ 
tives  show  the  signiHcation  of  being  yellow  or  golden,  and  green.  So  the  Skr. 
harita,  green  and  yellow,  hirana,  gold,  Gr.  xpi'O’o*,  gold,  for  ■Xfivr-i6s,  and  Goth. 
gvdth,  Eng.  gold.  Derivatives  are  even  fonnd  in  Zend  and  Slavonic  (see  Fick,  i 
p.  81),  having  the  sense  of  green  shoots  of  plants,  as  with  p"il. 
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Words  fob  Cutting  and  Separating. 

11.  Proto-Aryan  bhar  ;  Proto-Semitic  “a,  to  cut,  to  pierce. 
The  value  of  these  roots  in  the  present  discussion  is  their 

agreement  not  simply  in  the  general  sense,  but  in  two  allied 
meanings.  For  bhar,  cf.  Zend  bar,  to  cut,  to  bore  ;  Gr. 
<f>dpo<:,  a  plough,  <f)dp-ar/^,  a  cleft,  ravine,  <f>dp-vy^,  opening, 
gullet ;  hsit.'for-are,  Eng.  bore. — “la  is  illustrated  by  the  Heb. 

,  to  cut ;  Arab.  ^ 

to  cut  into,  grave ;  also  by  Kia ,  to  cut  out,  form,  create,  rep¬ 
resented  in  most  of  the  dialects.  It  shows  also  in  forms  with 
consonantal  postdeterminatives,  as  t’na,  to  pierce,  the  root  of 
the  Proto-Semitic  Vit-a,  iron,  nna,  to  pass  tlirougli,  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  origin,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Assyr. 

bvruhi,  spear.^  Arab.  ,  to  cut,  appears  in  ,  cutting, 

,  an  axe  ;  cf.  Eth*  -oc^,  bronze,  from  the  same  root, 

as  1*173,  iron, Naturally  the  simple  form  “'a  has  mainly 
the  general  primary  sense  of  separating,  but  in  Ethiopic  we 
have  meaning  to  pass  through,  perforate.  Tlie  idea 

of  boring,  however,  is  most  distinctively  conveyed  by  the 
form  with  indeterminative  (as  in  the  Arab.  to 

pierce),  whence  the  word  for  a  well  in  Heb.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and 
Assyrian.  Again  the  Arab.  JjJ,  to  explore,  investigate  = 

Heb.  "'“3  (Eccl.  ix.  1),  points  clearly  to  the  same  origin  with 
a  figurative  application.  With  a  stronger  indeterminative, 
^53  means  to  cut  off,  consume  (with  various  associated  senses 
in  most  of  the  dialects) ;  and  with  a  predeterminative,  ^'sn 
means  to  divide  up,  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

12.  Proto-Aryan  bhad  (bhid')  ;  Proto-Semitic  na ,  to  divide, 
split  open. 

Cf.  Skr.  bhid,  to  split ;  Lat.  findro,  jidri ;  Goth,  beitran, 
A.  S.  bit-an  —  Eng.  bite.  The  Lat.  fod-io,  to  dig ;  cf.  Gr. 


1  A  very  prohable  root ;  see  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Stndien,  i.  p.  9. 
^  See  Schrader,  Keilinschriftea  u.  d.  Alte  Testament,  p.  106. 
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fi60-po<;,  a  pit,  seems  to  point  to  an  old  by-form  bhad. — The 
root  “13  has  a  considerable  development.  In  Heb.  means 

to  divide,  and  keep  apart  =  Arab.  the  same  root  having 

derivatives  in  Aramaic  also  ;  with  b  as  a  post-determinative, 
bna  means  to  divide,  and  with  p  the  primary  meaning  of 
splitting  comes  out  in  pns ,  to  cleave.  With  »  as  an  indeter¬ 
minative,  we  have  “its,  to  separate  from,  represented  by  noun 
or  verb  stems,  in  Heb.,  Arab.,  and  Ethiopic.  The  physical 
notion  of  cutting  asunder  is  better  preserved  in  the  kindred 
root  ns,  which  has  a  wide  representation  throughout  the 
Semitic  system. 

13.  Proto- Aryan  pat ;  Proto-Semitic  nB ,  bb  ,  to  separate, 
open. 

These  roots  apparently  stand  remotely  connected  with  No. 
12.  We  find  pat  represented  by  the  common  consent  of 
leading  etymologists  (see  Pick,  i.  p.  135  ;  Curtius,  5  ed.,  p. 
211;  Pott,  W.  Wb.,  iv.  p.  154),  in  the  Gr.  TriT-vrjfii,  irer-dv- 
vvfu^  to  spread  out,  open  out,  and  Trer-aXov,  spread  out ;  Lat. 
pat-eo^  to  open,  and  pat^lus  =  irkT-aKo^  ;  A.  S.  fath-m^  the 
out-spread  arms  =  Eng. /a/Aow.  We  should  also  add,  with 
Fick,  the  Zend  path-ana^  wide. — The  Semitic  nB  has  the  fun¬ 
damental  notion  of  separating.  So  the  Heb.  no,  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  means  to  break  off ;  hence 
various  noun-stems  in  these  dialects,  meaning  a  fragment  or 
morsel,  or,  as  we  say,  a  bit  (see  No.  12).  But  the  simplest 
modifications  of  the  root  have  precisely  the  sense  that  pre¬ 
dominates  in  Proto-Aryan.  Thus  the  Heb.  p-b,  as  illustrated 

l)y  the  Arab.  and  its  own  derivative  pb  ,  means  to  spread 

out,  while  ptPB,^  in  Heb.,  Aram.,  and  Assyr.,  signifies  to  ■ 
spread  out  and  open.  In  Heb.  and  Syr.,  Arab,  and  Eth., 
p.pB  means  also  to  open,  while  in  Heb.  spo  means  to  open ; 
and  "‘PD ,  to  interpret,  has  developed  its  meaning  obviously 
from  the  same  primary  notion.  Cf.  *^88,  to  cleave,  open,  in 
Heb.,  Assyr.,  and  Arab.,  from  a  kindred  root,  bb. 

1  The  name  PBlJ ,  Japhet,  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Aryan  race,  from  PPB,  is  an 
historical,  if  not  a  linguistic,  connecting  link  between  the  two  families. 
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14.  Proto  Aryan  park;  ProtoSeinitic  piB  and  -pB,  to 
cleave. 

The  root  park  does  not  appear  in  any  Aryan  verb-stem, 
but  we  assume  it  to  be  represented  in  the  Skr.  (cf. 

/?or9-M,  para<;-vadha^  par%-vadha')^  an  axe  or  hatchet,  and  the 
corresponding  Gr.  7re\c/c-i;9>  TreXeK-i^co,  to  hew  off.  Curtius, 
(5  ed.,  p.  164),  refers  these  forms  to  a  root  -rrXaK,  to  beat, 
from  whicli  TrXoy  in  Tr\q<T<TO)  and  Lat.  plang-o  arise  through 
softening.  That  this  is  wrong  seems  to  us  clear,  because  (1) 
the  Sanskrit  forms  show  clearly  that  the  original  root  was 
not  prdk  but  joarfe,  and  (2)  all  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  words 
contain  only  the  idea  of  hewing  or  cleaving,  and  not  of  beat¬ 
ing  (wood-cutting  is  the  most  common  notion  in  both  lan¬ 
guages).  The  root  is  park^  and  it  can  be  explained  only  in 
the  sense  of  cutting  or  cleaving. —  In  Semitic  the  root  pnB  is 
much  more  widely  extended.  In  Heb.,  and  Ai-am.,  and 
Ethiopic,  its  general  secondary  sense  is  that  of  separating 
and  loosening ;  but  the  primary  physical  notion  of  cleaving 
is  apparent  also  in  Heb.  as  well  as  in  Arabic.  The  kindred 
“pB  has  the  prevailing  signification  of  breaking  up,  but  in 
Assyrian  it  takes  the  place  also  of  piB ,  meaning  to  separate, 
as  well  as  to  break  in  pieces.  In  all  these  dialects  the  root 
is  represented  largely  in  noun,  as  well  as  in  verb  stems.  A 
very  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Proto-Aryan  word  is 

found  in  the  Syr.  ,  Assyr.  pilakki,  hatcliet.^  The  root 

pbB ,  found  besides  in  Arabic,  and  perhaps  in  Ethiopic,  in  the 
same  sense,  stands  for  the  primary  piB ,  as  the  root  ^b  ,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  general  meaning  of  cleaving,  is  from  ^b  ,  both 
of  these  latter  being  widely  represented  throughout  the 
Semitic  family  with  various  determinatives.  It  is  not  claimed 
here  that  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  word  for  hatchet  is  the 
same  as  the  Proto-Aryan  above  cited.  But  both  are  appar¬ 
ently  from  the  same  root,  and  they  show  that  this  root  in 
Aryo-Semitic  expressed  the  special  sense  of  cleaving  or  hew¬ 
ing  wood. 

15.  Proto-Aryan  kar  ;  Proto-Semitic  ,  “ip ,  to  cut,  divide. 

1  See  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Studien,  i.  p.  132  f. 
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The  root  kar  is  discussed  fully  by  Pott,  Wurzelworterbuch, 
ii.  p.  149  £f.  It  is  also  dealt  with  by  Pick,  i.  p.  238  f.,  and 
Curtius,  p.  147  f.  The  form  skar  appears  in  some  of  the 
dialects,  but  kar  predominates,  and  is  rightly  taken  by  Pott 
as  the  proper  root.  It  is  found  not  only  in  Skr.  kar  (Jcri-ndmi 
and  kri-nomi^'),  to  wound,  but  also  in  kar,  kar-omi,  to  make, 
(cf.  Eng.  shape  and  shave,  Heb.  xna,  to  hew  out,  and  create). 
It  also  appears  in  Zend  kar,  to  cut,  and  kar-eta,  a  knife,  in 
Gr.  K€Lp(o  for  Kep-ifo,  to  shear,  as  well  as  in  several  noun¬ 
stems.  The  Latin  has  cer-no,  to  divide,  as  well  as  cur-tvs, 
short  (=  cut  off),  and  in  the  secondary  sense,  cre-o,  caer- 
imonia.  The  Goth,  hair-us,  sword,  and  the  A.  S.  hri-dder, 
sieve,  Eng.  riddle,  also  belong  here,  the  occurrence  of  which 
in  the  Teutonic  family  shows  that  the  skar  represented  in 
Eng.  shear,  scar,  and  score,  is  a  secondary  root. —  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  “IS  in  this  sense  is  proved  from  the  Heb. 

Arab.  Eth.  j  Chald.  ,  to  pierce,  to  dig.  The 


root  “i‘.s  had  probably  the  same  sense  in  Heb.,  and  Arab, 
again  appears  with  a  like  meaning  in  Heb.  “mp,  to  dig  out; 

Arab.^(_^,  to  cut  out;  also  with  various  determinatives  in 


special  modifications  of  the  general  notion  of  cutting. 

16.  Proto-Aryan  kart ;  Proto-Semitic  tsip ,  to  cut  ofp. 

The  root  kar  (No.  15),  is  developed  into  kart  by  the  deter¬ 
minative  t  (cf.  Pott,  Wurzelworterbuch,  iv.  p.  115).  It  is 
found  in  Skr.  kart,  krint-ati,  to  cut,  split ;  Lith.  kert-u,  to  hew, 
kirl-dcas,  a  hewer,  and  various  other  Slavonic  words  cited  by 
Fick  (i.  p.  46).  The  Latin  cutter,  knife,  is  adjudged  to  be¬ 
long  here  by  Pott  (ii.  p.  152)  Iteing  for  cult-ter ;  cf.  Skr. 
kart-tri,  shears,  and  kart-arx,  hunting-knife. — The  occurrence 
of  the  root  in  Proto-Semitic  seems  clear.  Tlie  Heb.  ms ,  to 
cut  off,  has  no  direct  representative  in  the  other  dialects;  but 


short,  ^  rock,  axe,  show  that  it  once 


existed  hi  Arabic;  and  to  cut  up,  with  the  Amharic 
of  the  same  meaning,  are  matched  by  the  Syr. 
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All  of  these  cannot  have  l>een  developed  independently  of 
one  another,  and  hav:e  therefore  conae  from  one  primary  form 
answering  to  the  Proto-Aryan  kart. 

17.  Proto-Aryan  harp  (kalp')  ;  Proto-Semitic  cpp  (p^jp),  to 
cut  off. 

The  root  karp  (of  which  skarp  is  a  further  development), 
has  a  manifold  representation  in  the  Aryan  tongues.  It  is  an 
expansion  of  the  root  kar  (No.  15,  cf.  Pott,  Wurzelworterbuch 
ii.  p.  155,  Etym.  Forschungen,  ii.  p.  274  f.),  with  tlie  deter¬ 
minative  p,  as  kart  (No.  16)  is  the  same  root  develo{)ed  by  t. 
It  is  found  in  Skr.  kalp^  to  cut  up  (only  quotable  in  Prakrit, 
but  proved  to  be  primitive  from  the  derivatives),  krjhdna^  a 
sword,  kalp-aka.,  a  barber,  krp-dni,  shears  ;  cf.  Lith.  kcrp-iiy 
kirp-tiy  to  cut  off,  clip,  with  other  Slavonic  words  cited  by 
Pott.  Probably  Latin  carp-Oy  to  pluck  off,  belongs  lierc ;  cf. 
dis-cerpo.  And,  as  Pott  suggests,  the  Teutonic  word  half 
(A.  S.  healfy  0.  H.  German  halb')y  probably  meant  originally 
an  equal  division,  and  is  thus  naturally  to  be  connected  with 
this  root. — On  the  Semitic  side  of  the  equation  we  find  Arab. 

.  Eth.  ,  also  Syr.  -  ^  Chald.  to  tear  off, 


peck  off;  cf.  Arab,  and  Eth.  of  the  same 

meaning.  We  might  be  tempted  to  bring  in  here  pVis,  which 
is  the  root  of  the  Heb.  ,  axes  of  a  certain  sort  (Ps.. 

Ixxiv.  6),  a  word  to  which  there  are  similar  terms  in  Syriac 
and  Chaldee,  but  as  these  forms  may  be  onomatopoetic  they 
must  be  excluded. 

18.  Proto-Aryan  kars  ;  Proto-Semitic  ypp,  ®“ip,  to  cleave, 
tear  asunder,  drag  off. 

The  root  kars  has  mostly  the  sense  of  dragging  away,  a 
meaning  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  connect  with  that  of  separat¬ 
ing.  So  the  Skr.  karshy  karsh-atiy  means  to  drag,  but  also  to 
tear,^  and  karshy  krish-atiy  means  to  plough,  that  is,  to  tear 
or  divide  the  land,  to  make,  not  to  draw,^  furrows.  Hence, 


1  Cf.  the  German  Zeiren,  to  drag,  also  to  tear,  the  latter  being  the  primary 
aense  =  Engl.  tear.  How  this  can  indicate  violent  motion  is  shown  by  our  col¬ 
loquialism  “  he  tore  along.” 

*  Ploughing,  in  this  expression,  is  usually  explained  (see  Petersburg  and 
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the  derivative  lcarsh-4  means  a  furrow,  but  also  an  incision  in 
general.  Tlie  sense  of  dragging  is  therefore  secondary,  though 
as  the  root  evidently  implied  originally  a  violent  separating, 
that  meaning  arose  very  early,  and  is  exhibited  in  those 
European  forms  which  seem  to  .represent  the  Skr.  karsh. 
The  root  probably  appears  in  the  Gr.  xop-ea,  to  sweep  out  or 
away,  if  this  is  for  Kopa-eooy  as  the  Lat.  verr-o  for  vers-o,  and 
this  for  cvers-o  would  seem  to  imply.  This  combination 
which  seems  bold,  has  the  high  authority  of  Corssen  in  its 
favor.  It  certainly  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  attempted. 
The  root  may  be  regarded  almost  certainly  as  Proto-Aryan, 
especially  as  all  its  meanings  in  Sanskrit  appear  also  in  Zetid 
with  corresponding  forms.  Perhaps  a  trace  of  the  original 
sense  of  cutting  off  remains  in  Gr.  Kopa-ow,  to  cut  the  hair, 
and  K6pa-r},  the  temples  (as  being  shorn ;  but  cf.  Pott,  W. Wb. 
ii.  p.  lo7). — Of  the  corresponding  Semitic  roots  the  radical 
idea  is  also  that  of  violent  separation.  So  in  Heb.  ,  to 


cut  off,  also  tear  away  (Job  xxxiii.  6).  Cf.  Arab.  to 

cut  off,  break  off ;  »  a  morsel  =  Chald.  y^p ,  Syr.  J 

Eth.  ,  to  cut  into,  engrave  ;  also  Arab.  >  to  cut  off, 

gnaw  off ;  Eth.  ,  to  cut  off,  tear  off,  shear.  In  these 
roots  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  Proto-Aryan  kars  is  fully 
represented.  Its  secondary  sense  of  dragging  comes  out  in 
the  Aral).  ,  which,  like  the  Heb.  o'?!? ,  means  first  to  cut 

off,  but  also,  and  more  characteristically,  to  draw  to  one’s  self, 
to  acquire.  We  also  venture  to  add  here  the  root  "pn,  to  cut, 
cleave,  open,  represented  in  Heb.,  Arab.,  Aram.,  and  Assyr¬ 
ian  ;  and  especially  the  root  enn ,  which,  having  the  general 
sense  of  cutting  open,  furnished  also  the  Proto-Semitic  word 

for  ploughing,  Heb.  unn  (cf.  Arab.  >  Syr.  A^),  Eth. 

(tuft-  Cf.  Assyr.  hirs-u,  a  ploughed  furrow  (Lenormant, 


Benfcy’s  Dictionaries)  as  the  drawing  of  furrows.  But  the  notion  of  drawing 
does  not  naturally  yield  that  of  ploughing,  which  is  expressed  by  words  for 
cutting  or  separating  in  all  the  cases  that  we  can  recall  in  both  Aryan  and 
Semitic. 

VoL.  XXXVII.  No.  148. 
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op.  cit.  pp.  155,  202).  Tliis  brings  the  Semitic  word  com¬ 
pletely  into  accord  with  the  Aryan  kars  in  all  its  meanings. 
In  this  instance  we  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  roots  as  by¬ 
forms,  the  p  being  weakened  into  n,  a  change  of  frequent 
occurrence.  That  these  letters  are  here  of  the  same  origin 
is  as  good  as  proved  by  the  following  correspondences,  run¬ 
ning  through  all  the  forms  we  have  cited  :  tsm  {rrir)  =  oip 
(rrp)  ;  tpn  =  cpp  (S)i>P) ;  o^ri,  -pn  =  unp,  pp .  The  agree¬ 
ment  in  meaning  between  each  of  these  pairs  is  complete. 

19.  Proto-Aryan  sdk ;  Proto-Semitic  "ps ,  p» ,  to  cut. 

The  root  sak  appears  in  Lat.  sec-o,  to  cut ;  sec-^ris,  an  axe ; 
in  sec-tor  and  seg-mentum  as  well  as  in  sic-a,  a  dagger,  and  sec¬ 
ular  a  sickle ;  also  in  various  Slavonic  words  cited  by  Pick 
(i.  p.  790),  and  Pott  (iii.  p.  322).  It  is  also  the  basis  of 
many  Teutonic  words ;  among  them,  that  from  which  the 
Eng.  see  ^  (A.  S.  se-on^  for  seh-wan)  is  formed.  With  this 
the  Teutonic  word  for  a  saw  (^saga')  is  allied,  but  not  homet- 
ymous.  The  root  is  not  found  in  Sanskrit  or  Zend,  but,  as 
,  Pick  says,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  Proto-Aryan  ska  ( >  Skr. 
kshan,  to  wound,  and  Gr.  KreL-v-a^icrd-fievaL)^  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that.it  lielonged  to  the  primitive  stock. — -j®  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Heb.  ^ ,  thorns,  and  hsc ,  a  sharp  weapon ;  cf. 

Arab.  Eth.  lyYl  ,  a  tborn,  ,  armed  with  sharp 

weapons  ;  also  ,  to  be  in  doubt  (i.e.  divided  in  mind),  and 


HXm  »  weapons,  pts  appears  in  Arab.  to  cleave,  with 

many  derivatives ;  cf.  Syr.  ■  ,  to  cleave,  >  \qAa.  >  a  fis¬ 


sure.  Both  "p  and  po  are  also  found  as  secondary  roots 
with  various  determinatives. 

20.  Proto-Aryan  tak;  Proto-Semitic  "p,  to  cut,  divide. 

The  root  iak  has  the  sense  of  forming,  producing  (as  in  Gr. 
TtWa>,  e-T€«-oi',to  beget), along  with  other  meanings  easily  con¬ 
nected  with  it  (see  Pick,  i.  p.  86  ;  Pott,  W.  Wb.,  ii.  2.  401  ff. ; 


*  For  the  development  of  meaninpr,  cf.  the  Lat.  ctmo  and  Germ,  unterscheiden, 
meaning  first  to  separate ;  Heb  rtTn  ,  and  Arab.  ^  to  see,  primarily  to  cut. 
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Curtius,  p.  219  f.).  What  the  primary  meaning  was,  may 
perhaps  he  inferred  from  the  secondary  taks,  which  in  San¬ 
skrit  means  to  hew  out,  to  prepare,  to  make,  and  gives  the  noun 
tahsh-an,  a  carpenter,  a  wood-cutter,  taksh-ana^  an  axe.  The 
Zend  also  has  task,  to  cut  (from  taks  =  0.  Pers.  takhsh,  to 
build),  and  tash-a,  an  axe.  From  the  same  root  comes  Gr. 
Tetcr-iovy  a  carpenter,  for  reKa-mv.  Finding  that  taks  has  prop¬ 
erly  the  sense  of  cutting,  we  may  turn  back  to  the  root  tak^  and 
we  find  that  the  Lat.  tig‘-nvm,  a  beam,  a  log,  is  not  from  taks, 
but  from  tak,  and  it  means  evidently  what  is  shaped  by 
hewing.  Further,  the  analogy  of  similar  expressions  else¬ 
where  is  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis.  So  especially  with  Kia 
(No.  11),  which  means  (1)  to  hew  out,  (2)  to  form,  or  create, 
(3)  to  l)eget  (cf.  the  Aram.,  word  for  son,  “'a,  found  also 
in  Assyrian). — The  meaning  of  the  Semitic  *]ri ,  appears  from 

Arab.  iJLj’  to  cut,  to  cut  off,  in  Heb.,  figuratively,  to  injure. 
Cf.  Syr.  to  cut  into,  to  injure.  Again,  the  Heb. 

means  to  divide,  as  appears  from  the  middle,  i.e.  the 
dividing  point. 

We  have  thus  taken  up  nine  pairs  of  roots  belonging  to  the 
two  families,  having  in  common  the  primary  sense  of  cutting 
or  dividing,  agreeing  moreover  perfectly  in  their  primary 
forms.  The  most  remarkable  set  of  correspondences  must 
be  admitted  to  be  found  in  the  forms  kar,  kart,  karp,  kars, 
with  their  Semitic  equivalents.  The  root  kar,  to  cut,  has  no 
other  secondary  forms  than  these ;  they  are  all  matched  in 
Pi-oto-Semitic.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  these  pairs  of 
roots  agree  not  only  in  tlieir  general  sense,  but  also  most 
strikingly  in  their  special  application. 

Words  for  Rubbing  and  Bruising. 

21.  Proto-Aryan  nuw ;  Proto-Semitic  to  rub,  to  bruise. 

For  the  fullest  discussions  of  the  root  mar,  see  M.  Muller, 
Science  of  Language  (Am.  ed.),  ii.  p.  333  ff. ;  Pott,  W.  Wb. 
ii.  1.  p.  622  ff.  The  radical  notion  is  the  one  just  given,  as 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  multiudinous  forms  in 
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which  it  is  represented.  In  the  European  languages  it  comes 
out  as  mal,  to  grind,  but  in  the  Skr.  war,  mri-ndmi,  and  Gr. 
fjbdp-v-afiaLj  it  means  to  fight,  i.e.  to  act  the  “  bruiser.”  How 
its  use  is  shown  by  determinative  forms  we  sliail  see  here¬ 
after.  Whether  war,  to  die,  is  the  same  root,  its  sense  being 
due  to  the  intermediary  notion  of  being  worn  down,  we  must 
leave  an  open  question.  In  any  case  that  meaning  is  secon¬ 
dary  and  unessential. —  The  Semitic  means  also  to  rub. 
The  literal  sense  appears  in  Arab.  to  rub  (the  udder  in 

milking,  cf.  No.  23)  ;  in  the  Heb.  nno  and  a  figurative 
meaning  is  manifest :  to  be  refractory,  i.e.  to  rub  against. 
The  primary  notion  is  more  fully  revealed  in  the  forms  with 
a  guttural  determinative :  Heb.  ,  to  rub,  to  bruise  (cf .  , 

Lev.  xxi.  20),  Arab.  to  rub  or  anoint  with  oil. 

22.  Proto-Aryan  mark ;  Proto-Semitic  pio ,  to  rub,  stroke. 
Cf.  Skr.  war9,  to  stroke,  touch,  lay  hold  of  ;  Lat.  mulc-eoy 

to  stroke  ;  and  perhaps  Gr.  fidpTr-ra>^  to  sieze  upon,  for  fidpK- 
TO)  (so  Roth  in  Kuhn’s  Zeitschrift,  xix.  p..222  ;  cf.  Curtius, 
p.  463). — pntt  is  represented  in  the  Heb.  pn» ,  to  polish,  or 

“rub  up”  metals,  also  to  rub  off,  clean  off;  Syr. 

Chald.  p'^o .  In  Arabic  the  r  becomes  /  as  in  Latin  ;  so 
,  to  rub  out,  to  wash  off. 

23.  Proto-Aryan  warg-  (malg)  ;  Proto-Semitic  ,  abtj ,  to 
rub,  to  press,  to  milk. 

The  root  marg  is  very  widely  represented.  Skr.  marj 
means  to  rub,  to  make  smooth  or  clean.  Zend  marez  has 
the  same  force,  but  maregh^  means  to  rove  about  (cf.  Engl. 
“  knock  around  ”).  Gr.  6-p^py-vvp.t^  signifies  to  wipe  qff  ; 
d-popy-6<i,  pressing  out ;  pLdpy-o<i,  roving  about,  wandering. 
In  the  European  languages  the  root  also  means  to  milk,  the  r 
being  replaced  by  1;  so  Gr.  a-pAXy-a),  Lat.  mulg-eo,  Eng.  milic, 
and  in  all  tlie  other  dialects. — All  of  these  meanings  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Semitic  yra .  The  Heb.  means  to  rub  hard,  to 
press,  as  appears  from  a  threshing-sledge  (mod.  Arab. 
mauraj  ;  cf.  Lat.  tribvium  <  tero).  From  the  sense  of  press- 
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ing*  comes  that  of  urging  (cf.  the  usage  of  the  Lat.  urgeo)^  or 
driving,  in  Chald.  an®.  The  Eth.  transfers  the  pri¬ 

mary  sense  to  that  of  rubbing  on  mortar  or  plastering  (from 
the  use  of  the  trowel)  ;  while  the  Arabic,  as  in  No.  22,  and 

to  milk.  It  is  not  here  maintained  that  the  agreement  in 
the  I  sounds,  or  in  the  special  sense  of  milking,  is  a  proof 
that  this  very  form  in  this  very  sense  was  common  to  the 
two  families.  This  would  be  absurd.  It  only  shows,  in  a 
way  that  is  now  becoming  familiar  to  us,  that  the  use  of  the 
fundanjental  root  marg  before  the  Aryo-Semitic  schism, 
was  such  as  to  lend  itself  readily  to  this  special  application 
long  ages  afterwards. 

24.  Proto- Aryan  mard;  Proto-Semitic  Tnn ,  to  bruise,  press ; 
to  rub,  to  soften. 

For  the  development  of  meaning  in  the  root  mard,  see 
especially  M.  Muller,  Science  of  Language,  ii.  p.  346  f.^  The 
Skr.  mard,  mrd-nd-ti;  mrad,  virad-ate,  mean  to  press,  also  to 
rub  to  pieces.  Hence  the  adj.  mrd-u,  soft,  i.e.  impressible, 
with  which  cf.  the  Lat.  moll-is,  for  mold-vis,  and  the  Eccl. 
Slav.,  mraxl-u,  tender.  The  Gr.  a-fuikB-vvo),  means  to  soften, 
or  weaken ;  while'  our  Engl,  melt  appears  in  Goth,  malt-an, 
A.  S.  melt-an.  Again,  the  Skr.  mrd,  means  earth  or  soil,  as 
being  pulverized  —  a  word  which  reappears  in  Engl.  mold. 
Finally,  the  Lat.  mordrco,  to  bite,  combines  in  its  signification 
the  two  ideas  of  pressing  and  rubbing  or  gnawing  which  are 
contained  in  the  primitive  root. — These  various  meanings 
emerge  also  in  the  Semitic  *no.  The  Heb.  nnc,  has  the 
figurative  sense  of  being  refractory,  rebellious,  which  we  met 

with  in  No.  21.  So  the  Syr.  9^  means  to  resist  or  struggle 

against.  The  Eth.  gives  the  idea  of  assailing, 

attacking  (cf.  again  war.  No.  21).  In  the  Arabic,  however, 
we  find  a  more  complete  agreement  with  the  Aryan  signifi- 

1  The  reader  should  l)e  cautioned,  however,  against  following  Prof.  Muller’s 
intrenioiis  observations  heyond  the  forms  that  represent  mard  with  phonological 


exactness. 
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cations.  Besides  having  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  just  given, 


means  to  soften  (as  bread  or  dates  in  water),  to  press 
with  the  teeth  (used  of  children  at  the  breast),  while 
means  to  soften  in  general,  wherefore  we  have  jj[^,  soft, 

softness,  tenderness,  with  various  allied  derivatives, 
thus  completing  the  analogy  with  the  Aryan  forms.  With 
nird  and  mold  may  be  compared  the  Eth.  dust, 

earth,  which,  however  we  may  try  to  account  for  its  exact 
form,^  is  certainly  developed  from  the  root  nu,  with  a  form 
almost  identical  with  the  Proto-Aryan  word. 

25.  Proto -Aryan  mars;  Proto-Semitic  ciu,  to  op¬ 
press,  vex,  obstruct. 

The  Skr.  marsh  means  (1)  to  forget,  (2)  to  endure  pa¬ 
tiently.  The  Lith.  mirsz-tu  means  to  forget.  If  we  seek  the 
missing  link  between  these  apparently  unconnected  ideas,  it 
is  found  in  the  Goth,  marz-ian^  to  hinder,  vex.  Forgetting 
is  thus  a  mental  obstruction.^  The  other  Skr.  sense,  of  endur¬ 
ing,  is  ptobably  developed  from  an  earlier  application  of  the 
verb  as  neuter  or  passive  :  (1)  to  be  vexed  or  oppressed  ; 
(2)  to  suffer ;  (3)  to  suffer  patiently.  The  inflective  form 
favors  this  view  :  marshy  mrsh-yati  (4.  class  ;  see  Whitney’s 
Skr.  Grammar,  §§761,  762).  Cf.  the  Latin  patior  (Fick,  ii. 
p.  141),  (1)  to  be  vexed,  (2)  to  suffer,  (3)  to  suffer  patiently 
—  also  a  deponent  verb,  and  of  the  same  conjugational  class 
as  the  Skr.  word. — The  Semitic  root  has  not  the  special 
secondary  sense  of  forgetting,  but  otherwise  the  parallel 
may  be  made  complete.  The  primary  notion  of  pressing, 
oppressing,  is  found  in  Heb.  yya  (as  in  1  Kings  ii.  8),  Arab 


all  of  which  have  the  sense  of  pressing  or 


^  See  Dillmann,  Aetb.  Gramm,  p.  185;  Lexicon  Aeth.  col.  167. 

A  similar  explanation  is  suggested  by  Pott  (W.  Wb.  ii.  2,  p.  447)  for  tbe 
Skr.  sense  of  forgetting.  If  tbe  word  “  vyd-marsh-a,  a  rubbing  out,  erasure,” 
cited  by  bim  were  genuine,  a  solution  just  as  good  would  be  at  band.  But  it  is 
not  found  in  tbe  Petersburg  Diet.  If  an  actual  word,  it  is  probably  from  tbe 
root  tuarf  (No.  22),  as  a  corrupted  form. 
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squeezing,  and  Assjr.  y*ro  to  use  force,  niarsu,  harsh,  violent. 
The  idea  of  being  oppressed  is  brought  out  in  Assyr.  murs-u^ 
sickness, 2  Arab.  to  t)e  weak,  sick,  conj.  v.  to  show 

languor,  while  >  a  disease  of  the  mind,  includes  such 

mental  ailments  as  languor  and  hesitation  (see  Freytag,  iv. 
p.  169),  thus  furnishing  a  sort  of  analogy  with  the  mental 
application  of  the  Skr.  marsh.  Finally,  the  sense  of  obstruct¬ 
ing  appears  in  the  very  common  Assyrian  word  mars-n, 
obstructive,  impassable. 

Thus  in  the  two  families  we  have  a  group  of  five  pairs 
of  roots  of  identical  meanings  and  special  applications  com¬ 
prised  in  mar  (“«)  and  its  secondaries.  Nearly  all  the  actual, 
as  well  as  possible,  manifestations  of  that  root  in  the  two 
systems  will  be  found  to  be  established  in  the  foregoing 
presentation. 

26.  ?  Proto-Aryan  dak^  to  bite,  to  tear  ;  Proto-Semitic  pn, 
to  break  up  small. 

We  place  the  interrogation  point  before  this  combination, 
which  we  suggest  as  possible  rather  than  certain.  There  is 
no  difficulty  about  reconciling  the  meanings  ;  but  there  is  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  origin  of  the  forms.  As  to  the  Aryan  root 
dak,  cf.  Gr.  Buk-pco,  Skr.  danq,  daq,  to  bite,  Goth,  tah-ya,  to 
tear.  Fick  (i.  p.  101;  iv.  p.  63),  declares  it  to  be  an  ad¬ 
mitted  fact  that  it  is  developed  from  the  root  da  to  divide  up ; 
and  certainly  if  we  compare  the  Proto-Aryan  danl,  tooth,  in 
which  the  k  is  not  represented,  the  theory  seems  probable 
enough.  This  sense  of  dividing  up  small  is  just  the  one 
proper  to  the  Semitic  root ;  for  the  verb  stem  itself  in  all  the 
dialects  means  to  break  up  small,  and  also  to  be  small,  and 
all  the  derivatives  have  merely  the  sense  of  being  small  or 
minute,  or,  as  in  Syr.,  Assyr.,  and  Ethiopic,  the  additional 
figurative  sense  of  being  young.  However,  the  root  pn  may 
1x5  onomatopoetic  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
with  the  primary  force  of  crushing  or  bruising ;  and  as  there 

1  See  Lenormant,  Etnde,  etc.,  already  cited,  p.  78. 

*  For  kindred  Assyrian  words,  see  Lenormant,  op.  cit.,  p.  82  ff. 
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is  no  evidence  that  the  Aryan  dak  is  of  like  origin,  the  re¬ 
semblance  in  meaning  may  be  a  mere  coincidence.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Aryan  dak  is  not  developed  from  da,  but 
is  a  primary  root,  as  some  maintain  it  to  be,  it  might  origi¬ 
nally  have  conveyed  the  same  sense  as  the  Semitic  term,  and 
the  notion  of  biting  would  then  be  developed  precisely  as  the 
Latin  mord-eo  gets  its  meaning  from  the  root  mard,  to  crush, 
to  bruise  (No.  24).  In  this  case,  since  we  are  not  sure  of 
the  onomatopoetic  origin  of  pn ,  ultimate  identity  of  the  roots 
would  not  be  necessarily  excluded. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

RECENT  GERMAN  WORKS,  AND  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Rdbiger :  Theologic,  or  Encyclopedia  of  Theology  (Theologik 
Oder  Encyclopaedie  der  Theologie).  By  Prof.  Dr.  J.  F.  Rabiger.  1.  8vo. 
pp.  544.  Leipzig:  Fues’s  Publishing  House  (Reisland).  1880.  7  Marks. 

The  reviewer  in  the  Leips.  Lit  Centralblatt  praises  the  style  of  the 
author,  and  also  the  historical  character  of  the  book.  He  quotes  the 
following  from  the  author’s  preface  :  “  My  object  is  to  vindicate  for  theol¬ 
ogy  its  scientific  independence  and  authority  as  co-ordinate  with  those  of 
other  sciences ;  further,  to  arouse  the  Protestant  spirit  and  the  Protestant 
consciousness  in  opposition  to  a  Catholicism  which  behaves  with  ever- 
increasing  recklessness,  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  Protestantism; 
finally,  to  win  back  the  love  of  the  German  people  to  the  church  of  the 
Reformers,  and  to  lead  German  youth  to  the  study  of  theology  and  the 
service  of  the  church,  by  kindling  a  strong,  heartfelt  desire  thereto, 
instead  of  the  present  submission  to  questionable  outward  pressure.” 

Another  sentence  has  a  strange  appearance  to  our  eyes,  educated  as  we 
are  so  differently  from  the  German  children  of  a  state-church.  The 
sentence  is  quoted  by  the  reviewer  thus :  “  To  banish  religious  instruction 
from  the  public  schools  is  nothing  less  than  to  take  away  their  very  life, 
and  to  take  from  our  public  life  its  most  solid  basis.  Religious  instruction 
must  be  obligatory  in  the  public  schools,  and  therefore  it  must  \fe  also 
confessional  instruction  (i.e.  it  must  follow  some  particular  and  known 
creed  or  confession  of  faith).  Otherwise  the  ecclesiastical  rites  of  the 
parents  will  be  injured.”  When  will  our  theologians  learn  that  we  can 
never  live  by  feeding  on  translations  from  German  theologians  who 
write  in  and  for  this  strange  system.  Many  Gennans  are  rebelling  against 
this ;  but  the  high  church  party,  the  would-be  Lutherans,  seem  bent  on  its 
continuance. 

Dr.  Sigm.  Fessler :  Mar  Samuel,  the  most  noted  Amora  (Mar  Samuel, 
der  bedeutendste  Amora).  A  Gontribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Talmud.  By  Dr.  Sigm.  Fessler.  1.  8vo.  pp.  68.  Breslau  :  Schletter. 
1879.  Mark. 

In  the  Lit.  Centralblatt  the  reviewer  finds  great  fault  with  this  pamphlet 
for  its  neglect  to  refer  to  previous  works  on  the  subject.  The  contents 
of  the  book  state  “  the  more  important  facts  concerning  Samuel,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  noted  Babylonian  Talmud  doctors  of  the  third  century.” 
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The  material  is  very  fairly  arranged :  thus  pp.  1 7-28,  Samuel  as  a  man ; 
pp.  29-35,  as  a  teacher  of  the  law ;  pp.  36-49,  as  a  teacher  of  civil  law  ; 
pp.  50-60,  as  an  astronomer;  pp.  61-64,  as  a  physician. 

Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Altmann:  Pastor  A.  Wengierski’s  Chronicles  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Cracow,  from  its  Formation  until  1657  (Wengierski’s 
Chronik  d.  evang.  Gemeinde  zu  Krakau  von  ihren  Anfangen  bis  1657). 
Translated  into  German  and  provided  with  Appendix  (History  of  the 
Protestants  during  the  Past  Century)  by  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Altmann.  8vo. 
pp.  152.  Breslau:  Schlesinger.  1880. 

Tlie  author  became  pastor  of  the  Cracow  church  in  1630.  He  tells  of 

attacks  constantly  repeated,  in  spite  of  the  privileges  early  granted  to 
this  church  by  the  crown.  The  evil  was  perpetrated  by  the  Cracow 
University,  led  on  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  mob  helped,  also  led  on  by  the 
same  instigators.  Their  church  building  was  destroyed,  their  cemetery 
desecrated ;  even  the  private  houses  of  members  of  the  society  were  demol¬ 
ished ;  and  individuals,  especially  their  preachers,  were  assaulted.  The 
very  corpses  of  the  dead  were  dishonored,  and  funerals  were  disturbed 
with  tumult.” 

Prof.  R.  Stdhelin :  W.  M.  L.  DeWette ;  his  Theological  Work  and 
Importance  (DeWette  nach  seiner  theologischen  Wirksamkeit  u.  Bedeu- 
tung  geschildert).  By  Prof.  R.  Stahelin.  An  Address  in  the  Museum- 
Aula  in  Basle,  6n  Jan.  12th,  1880,  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  his 
Birthday.  1. 8vo.  pp.  56.  Basle:  Detloff.  1880.  If  Mark. 

The  reviewer  in  the  Leipsig  Centralblatt  says  :  We  remember  seeing 
a  report  of  a  missionary  festival  in  Basle,  which  was  printed  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  party  who  despised  DeWette.  It  mentioned  his  presence  at 
the  festival,  but  did  it  in  a  tone  as  derogatory  as  possible.  DeWette 
seemed  to  the  reporter  one  banished  and  cast  out  —  a  man  with  a  bad 
conscience,  at  enmity  against  God,  and  standing  alone  and  aside,  as  one 
to  be  avoided  and  ignored.  How  different  is  the  judgment  now,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  one  well  qualified,  upon  him  who  was  so  long  an  ornament 
of  the  Basle  University :  The  essay  closes  thus  :  ‘  He  was  a  man  from 
whom  all  may  still  learn  and  receive.  He  was  a  member  and  a  builder 
of  that  catholic  church  which  b  invbible,  yet  which  b  also  the  revelation 
of  the  EternaL  That  church  is  ever  being  built,  and  that  revelation  b 
ever  being  manifested  in  this  temporal  life  by  the  work  of  all  who  are 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  that  church  and  revelation.  Such  a  man  and  such 
a  builder  was  DeWette;  and  he  still  lives  on  amongst  men  in  their 

remembrance,  and  also  in  their  spiritual  work . We  thank  God 

to-day  that  he  gave  in  the  church  such  a  man,  in  whom,  indeed,  knowledge 
and  faith  were  united  as  it  were  into  a  new  sight.  With  all  hb  limita¬ 
tions  as  a  man,  he  was  nevertheless  faithful  and  simple,  sharp  and  true, 
giving  ever  fresh  insight  into  the  word  of  God,  and  showing  fi^h  paths 
for  finding  the  truth.’  ” 
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'Dr.  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici:  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (das 
erste  Sendschreiben  des  Apostels  Paulus  an  die  Eorinther).  By  Dr.  C.  F. 
G.  Heinrici.  1.  8vo.  pp.  574.  Berlin:  Hertz.  1880.  10  Marks.  Also 
entitled,  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Yol.  i. 

Dr.  K.  Noack :  B^k  of  Readings  for  Students  Church  History 
(Kirchengeschichtliches  Lest^buch).  Containing  a  collection  of  the  more 
important  passages  in  ecclesiastical  writers  from  the  earliest  period  down 
to  our  own.  By  Dr.  K.  Noack,  Senior  Teacher.  1.  8vo.  pp.  156. 
Berlin  :  Nicolai.  1879.'  1^  Marks. 

This  book  must  seem  strange  to  us.  It  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  theological  student.  But  is  it  not  unnecessary  for  the  school-boy  ? 
Nevertheless,  in  many  German  schools  it  may  be  used  as  a  help  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  instructor.  Perhaps  our  Bible-class  teachers  would  be  the  better 
for  such  readings.  Even  theological  students  might  read  in  it  the  words 
of  men  whom  they  might  otherwise  never  know,  although  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  indispensable  to  the  religious  teacher. 

Augxist  Hartmann:  The  Ober-Ammergau  Passion-Play  in  its  earliest 
form.  Now  first  published  (Das  Ober-Ammergauer  Passionsspiel  in  seiner 
altesten  Gestalt.  Zum  ersten  Male  herausgegeben).  By  August  Hart¬ 
mann.  8vo.  pp.  269.  Leipzig :  Breitkopf  and  HarteL  1880.  6  Marks. 

We  copy  from  the  Leip.  Centralblatt  the  following  interesting  notes : 
“  This  book  may  well  be  called  a  surprise.  After  so  much  had  been  talked 
in  dilettante  fashion,  so  many  assertions  made  about  the  play,  to  be  soon 
proved  untrue  and  insignificant,  we  receive  here  for  the  first  time  a  thor¬ 
ough,  scholarly  investigation,  based  on  material  that  is  quite  new,  and 
hitherto  quite  unknown.  This  comes,  moreover,  just  when  the  play  is 
again  being  performed,  and  great  migrations  to  the  scene  are  going 

on . The  earliest  text  which  can  be  found  is  in  a  MS.  of  1662.  Very 

probably  this  text  rose  earlier  (the  copy  bears  the  words :  ist  wiederumben 
renoviert).  The  text  goes  back  perhaps  to  the  commencement  of  the  per¬ 
formances  in  1634.  Mr.  Hartmann,  already  well  known  by  his  works,  as 
a  learned  and  thorough  student  of  Upper- German  Folk- Drama,  has 
traced  this  text  to  its  sources,  and  made  the  surprising  discovery  that 
these  sources  are  the  texts  of  two  older  dramas.  One  of  these  is  an  old 
Augsburg  play,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  now  in  Munich 
(Cgm.  4370 ;  the  opening  is  missing,  and  bore  perhaps  the  writer’s  name). 
The  second  is  a  drama  of  the  Augsburg  Song-master  and  Schoolmaster, 
Sebastian  Wild.  This  second  drama  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  printed  copy  (2d  ed.),  dated  1566,  is  extant. 
Both  are  quite  interesting.  They  were  well  suited  for  supplementing  one 
another,  for  the  second  does  not  give  the  Passion  proper  in  representation, 
but  merely  describes  it ;  while  the  first  turns  to  account  every  little  feature 
of  the  sacred  story  with  an  unhesitating  realism.  The  second  represents 
especially  the  events  that  followed  Christ’s  death,  and  is  by  no  means 
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lacking  in  realism.  The  text  of  the  first  is  in  bad  condition.  It  has  an 
appendix,  doubtless  by  the  same  hand,  which  describes  the  deliverance  of 
the  fathers  from  purgatory,  and  the  visit  of  the  three  women  at  the  grave, 

which  had  been  omitted  in  the  play  itself. . The  earliest  Ober- 

Ammergau  text  has  been  constructed  by  skilfully  weaving  together  these 
two  elements,  altering  them  very  slightly,  and  here  and  there  adding  a 
little  bit  of  the  editor’s  own.  The  editor  illustrates  these  operations  by 
well-chosen  extracts.  In  the  later  copy  of  1662,  there  are  fourteen  new 
pages  pasted  in,  which  had  been  taken  from  the’  text  of  the  play  used  at 
Weilheira,  hard  by.  After  that  date  there  was  constant  change,  and  yet 
in  the  text  of  1730  that  of  1662  can  be  distinctly  recognized. 

“  Between  1740  and  1750  Father  Ferdinand  Rosner  composed  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  Passion-text,  without,  however,  breaking  quite  away  from  all 
the  old  matter.  The  editor  traces  the  old  features  even  down  to  the 
Erler  Passion-Play  of  1850.  He  works  backwards  also  from  the  earliest 
points  mentioned  above,  showing  that  the  old  Augsburg  play  had  bor¬ 
rowed  largely  from  earlier  dramas.  The  work  gives  us  therefore  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  rise  and  development  of  Folk-Drama,  such  as  we  have  not 
seen  elsewhere. 

“  Further,  we  have  elaborate  investigation  respecting  the  Weilheim  Pas¬ 
sion-Play  of  John  Aelbl,  who  died  in  1651.  That  play  was  prepared  in 
1600,  and  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  old  Ober-Ammei^au  Play.  That 
belief  is  no  longer  possible,  but  fourteen  pages  of  it  have  been  at  some 
time  interpolated  here  and  there  into  the  Ober-Ammergau  Play  text. 
The  study  of  these  questions  has  led  to  an  interesting  result ;  for  the  basis 
of  the  Weilheim  drama  turns  out  to  be  the  play  composed  and  printed  by  the 
well-known  Jacob  Kuef  of  Zurich  in  1545.  Ruef’s  Play  was  also  much 
used  in  the  Freiburg  Passion-Plays  published  by  Martin.  When  Ruefs 
play  is  dissected  and  its  sources  sought,  it  is  found  that  Ruef  has  frequently 
used  the  Lucerne  Ludus  de  resurrectione,  which  dates  from  1494,  following 
it  in  the  order  of  action  and  in  language  also.”  We  believe  that  the  book 
will  be  studied  with  much  interest,  and  that  these  notes  which  we  have 
copied  wiU  be  of  value  to  many. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Baumann :  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Law  (Handbuch  der  Moral  nebst  Abriss  der  Rechts- 
philosophie).  By  Prof.  Dr.  J.  J.  Baumann.  Leipzig :  Hirzel.  1.  8vo. 
pp.  445.  1879.  7  Marks. 

The  author  says :  “  In  the  modern  study  of  Ethics  two  views  of  the 
subject  have  been  adopted.  According  to  one.  Moral  Philosophy  is  the 
science  of  the  development  of  human  spiritual  life ;  according  to  the  other, 
it  is  the  science  of  what  ought  to  be  done.”  The  author  seeks  to  combine 
the  two  views  in  one.  “  Moral  Philosophy  can  be  what  it  ought  to  be 
only  when  besides  showing  what  ought  to  be  done,  it  points  out  the  power 
for  accomplishing  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  teaches  how  to  awaken  and 
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increase  these  powers.”  Ilis  first  section  discusses  “the  nature  of  the 
will,  and  the  laws  of  its  culture.”  The  second  section  treats  of  “  the 
course  of  development  of  the  soul  in  consequence  of  the  nature  and  the 
laws  of  will  thus  discovered.”  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  “  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  moral  philosophy  is  based.”  The  author  “combines 
what  is  true  in  Eudaimonism  and  in  the  ideals  of  cultured  humanity  with 
a  recognition  of  the  persistence  of  the  formal  features  which  are  funda¬ 
mental  in  human  nature.”  He  obtains  as  the  principle  of  his  philosophy, 
“  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  humanity.”  His  next  section 
treats  of  the  three  cardinal  virtues,”  which  are  held  to  be  “  activity, 
benevolence,  and  practical  reasonableness.”  There  follow  a  series  of 
discussions  on  questions  of  detail.  We  may  quote  the  closing  paragraph 
of  the  review  in  the  Leipzig  Centralblatt :  “  The  work  indicates  a  sound 
and  vigorous  spirit  in  the  writer ;  it  contains  also  many  valuable  passages. 
And  yet  while  the  author  discusses  largely  topics  which  are  not  strictly 
included  in  the  philosophy  of  morals,  he  gives  no  decbion  upon  many 
weighty  questions  in  the  subject  proper,  indeed  leaves  unmentioned  some 
essential  matters.  As  respects  style,  the  author  will  unfortunately  win 
praise  from  very  few.” 

Ruppelius’s  Rothe:  Theological  Encyclopaedia.  By  Richard  Rothe. 
(Richard  Rothe,  theologische  Encyclopadie).  Edited  posthumously  from 
his  MSS.  by  Pastor  H.  Ruppelius.  Wittenbei^ :  Koelling.  8vo.  pp.  158. 
1880. 

Dr.  A.  Wiedemann :  History  of  Egypt  from  Fsammetichus  I.  to  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  (Geschichte  A^yptens  von  Psammetich  1.  bis  auf  Alexan¬ 
der  d.  Gr.).  With  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  Sources  of  Egyptian 
History.  By  Dr.  Alfr.  Weidemann,  Leipzig :  Barth.  1.  8vo.  pp.  312. 
1880.  6  Marks. 

The  Leipzig  Centralblatt  says  of  this  book  that  “  the  author  gives  in  it  a 
very  faithful  collection  of  all  the  material  extant  concerning  the  last  epoch 
of  Egyptian  national  history.”  But  the  reviewer  concludes  by  asserting  that 
the  value  of  the  book  would  have  been  much  greater  had  the  writer  been 
content  to  give  a  careful  collection  of  material,  and  had  avoided  a  con¬ 
fident  treatment  of  topics  on  which  he  is  not  at  home.  He  would  thus 
have  avoided  severe  criticism. 

R.  Lepsius :  Nubian  Grammar  (nubische  Grammatik).  By  R.  Lepsius. 
With  an  Introduction  on  the  People  and  Languages  of  Africa.  1.  8vo. 
pp.  506.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  1880..  26  Marks. 

Dr.  Aug.  WUnsche:  The  Jerusalem  Talmud;  its  Haggadic  Elements 
(Der  Jerusalemische  Talmud  in  S.  haggard.  Bestandtheilen).  Translated 
into  German  for  the  first  time.  By  Dr.  Aug.  Wiinsche.  1.  8vo.  pp.  297. 
Zurich  ;  Verlags-Magazin  (General  publishing  office).  1880.  5-|  Marks. 

Dr.  J.  Bergel :  Studies  in  the  Talmudists’  Acquaintance  with  Natural 
History  (Studien  iib.  d.  naturwissenschafllichen  Kenntnisse  d.  Talmud- 
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isten).  By  Dr.  Jos.  Bergel.  1.  8vo.  pp.  102.  Leipzig ;  Friednch.  1880. 
4  Marks. 

This  is  a  controversial  work  against  orthodox  Judaism  by  a  liberal. 

A.  V.  Druffel:  Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  the  Roman  Court  (Ignatius  von 
Loyala  an  d.  rom  Curie).  A  Festival  Address  delivered  by  Aug.  V. 
Druffel,  Mem.  Acad.,  before  the  Roy.  Bav.  Acad,  of  Science  at  Munich, 
July  25,  1879.  4to.  pp.  44.  Munich:  R.  Acad.  1879.  1-^  Marks. 

H.  Baumgarten  :  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (Ig.  v.  Loyola).  By  Herm.  Baum- 
garten.  An  Address,  etc.  1.  8vo.  pp.  34.  Strassburg :  Triibner.  1880. 
^  Marks. 

Both  seem  largely  influenced  by  the  collection  of  Letters,  Cartas  de 
San  Ignacio  de  Loyola,  published  in  Madrid,  1874-77. 

Dr.  A.  P.  von  Segesser;  The  Swiss  in  the  First  Three  French  Religions 
Wars  (die  Schweizer  von  d.  drei  ersten  franzbsischen  Religionskriegen). 
1562-1570.  By  Dr.  A.  Ph.  V.  Segesser.  With  a  Map.  1.  8vo.  pp.  676. 
Berne :  Wyss.  1880.  10  Marks. 

Translatio  Syra  Pescitto  Veteris  Testament!,  ex  Codice  Ambrosiano  sec. 
fere  vi.  photolithographice  edita  curante  et  adnotante  Sac.  Obi.  Antonio 
Maria  Ceriani,  praefecto  collegii  doctorum  Bibliothecae  Ambrosianae. 
Pars  III.  Tom.  i. :  Prov.  xxiv.  ad  fin. ;  Sap.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Isa.,  Jer.,  Thr. 
Tom.  II. :  Epist.,  Jer.,  Epist.  i.  et  ii.  Bar.,  Ezech.,  xii.  Proph.  Min.,  Dan. 
i.-ix.  Milan,  1879.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate ;  Turin  and  Flor> 
ence:  Loescher.  (Leayes  137-210,  Photo-lithography.  1.  folio). 

The  Leip.  Centralblatt  in  noticing  this  new  issue  of  the  great  work, 
alludes  to  the  presence  of  apocryphal  books  among  the  others,  and  remarks 
that  the  Syrians  regarded  several  apocryphal  books  as  canonical,  and 
rejected  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Esther. 

Bredenkamp :  Vaticinium  quod  de  Immanuele  edidit  Jesaias  (vii.  1— 
IX.  6)  explicavit,  etc.  Conr.  J.  Bredenkamp,  Pastor.  1.  8vo.  pp.  39. 
Erlangen :  Deichert.  1880. 

Bemh.  Lohmann :  First  Principles  of  Moral  Grovemment  (Grundlinien 
der  sittlichen  Weltordnung).  By  Bemh.  Lohmann.  For  Laymen  and 
Theologians,  a  Guide  towards  the  Highest  Good.  1.  8vo.  pp.  339. 
Wiesbaden  :  Niedner.  1880.  5  Marks. 

Max  Lem :  Correspondence  of  the  Landgrave  Philip  the  Magnanimous 
of  Hesse  with  Bucer  (Briefwechsel  Landgraf  Philipp’s  des  Grossmiithigen 
von  Hessen  mit  Bucer).  Published  and  explained  by  Max  Lenz.  Part>I. 
1.  8vo.  pp.  542.  Leipzig:  Hirzel.  1880.  14  Marks. 

UNIVERSITY  INTELUGENCE. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theo¬ 
logical,  philolt^cal,  and  philosophio4tl  subjects  to  be  delivered  in  the 
approaching  winter  Semester  at  the  German  universities: 

At  Halle,  by  Prof.  Jacobi,  Church  History  (Part  i.),  New  Test.  Intro- 
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duction,  Gnostics  ;  by  Prof.  Schlottmann,  Old  Test.  Introduction,  Isaiah ; 
by  Prof.  Kostlin,  Synoptists,  Luke  (selected),  New  Test.  Introduction,  on 
Au^burg  Confession  and  Apology ;  by  Prof.  Beyschlag,  Romans,  Early 
Christian  Art,  Practical  Theology ;  by  Prof.  Riehm,  Genesis,  Prophecy 
and  Messianic  Prophecy,  Old  Test.  Tlieology ;  by  Prof.  Kshler,  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  Dogmatics,  History  of  Ethics. 

At  Heidelbei^,  by  Prof  Schenkel,  Encyclopedia,  Liturgies,  History 
of  Preaching ;  by  Prof  Merx,  Old  Test.  Introduction,  Psalms,  Ethiopic  or 
Syriac ;  by  Prof  Hausrath,  History  of  New  Test.  Times,  Church  History 
(Prolegomena  and  Part  iii.)  ;  by  Prof  Fischer,  History  of  Philosophy 
since  Kant,  Schiller's  Life  and  Works. 

At  Strassburg,  by  Prof.  Reuss,  History  of  New  Test.  Times,  Old  Test. 
Chaldee  Texts ;  by  Prof.  Holtzmann,  New  Test.  Introduction,  Nature  of 
Religion ;  by  Prof.  Bandissin,  Genesis,  Political  History  of  Israel ;  by 
Prof.  Noldeke,  Hamasa,  Ibn  Hischam,  Syriac  Authors,  History  of  the 
Medo-Persian  Empire ;  by  Prof.  Hiibschemann,  Sanscrit  Grammar,  Zend 
and  Pehlevi,  Firdusi. 

At  Bern,  by  Prof  Immer,  John,  Jesus's  Doctrine  as  in  the  Synoptists ; 
by  Prof  Nippold,  History  of  Christianity  and  the  Church  (Part  iii.).  Re¬ 
cent  History  of  Doctrine,  History  of  the  more  recent  Theology  since 
Schleiermacher  and  Hermes. 

At  Bonn,  by  Prof  Kamphausen,  Psalms;  by  Prof.  Lange,  New  Test. 
Biblical  Information,  Ethics;  by  Prof.  Christlieb,  1  Timothy  and  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  by  Prof  Gildm^ter,  Arabic  Grammar, 
Mufa99al,  Baidhavi,  Ethiopic  Grammar,  Mizami. 

At  Leipzig,  by  Prof.  Kahnis,  Church  History  (Part  i.).  Symbolics,  Re¬ 
cent  Church  History ;  by  Prof  Luthardt,  John,  Dogmatics ;  by  Prof  Frz. 
Delitzsch,  Shorter  Prophets,  Old  Test.  Theology;  by  Prof  Baur,  Job, 
History  of  German  Literature  in  relation  to  Religion,  Christianity,  and 
the  Church ;  by  Priv.  doc.  Guthe,  Hebrew  Grammar,  Readings  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy  with  Elssays  on  the  Legislation  of  xii.-xxvi. ;  by  Priv.  doc.  Ryssel, 
Psalms,  Hebrew  Poetry ;  by  Prof  Drobisch,  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion ;  by  Prof.  Fleischer,  Koran  according  to  Beidhawi,  Mutt^nabbi's 
Poems,  Sadi's  Gulistan,  Explanation  of  Turkish  Conversations ;  by  Prof. 
Curtius,  Greek  Grammar ;  by  Prof  Wundt,  Logic  and  Doctrine  of  Method; 
by  Prof.  Lipsius,  Aeschylus's  Persae,  Introduction  on  the  Greek  Theatre ; 
by  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch,  Assyrian  (2d  Course),  Sumeric  Grammar,  He¬ 
brew  Grammar. 

At  Berlin,  by  Prof.  Dillmann,  Old  Test.  Introduction,  Isaiah ;  by  Prof. 
Dorner,  Christian  Ethics ;  by  Prof  Kleinert,  Genesis,  History  of  Preach¬ 
ing;  by  Prof.  Pfleiderer,  John,  Epistles  of  John,  History  of  Protestant 
Theology;  by  Prof  Weiss,  New  Test.  Intnxluction,  Rise  of  Synoptics, 
Synoptists ;  von  d.  Goltz,  Dogmatics ;  by  Prof.  Strack,  Kimehi's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  Psalms ;  by  Prof  Lepsius,  Egyptian  Monuments  (on  History 
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and  Art),  Eiiyptian  Grammar;  by  Prof.  Schrader,  Assyrian  and  Babylo¬ 
nian  Antiquities,  Cuneiform  Texts,  Chaldee  Grammer,  and  Aramaic  por¬ 
tions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra ;  by  Prof.  Zeller,  History  of  Philosophy,  Psy¬ 
chology  ;  by  Prof.  Lazarus,  Elements  of  Psychology  of  Peoples ;  by  Prof. 
Steinthal,  Philosophy  of  Language  and  General  Grammar,  History  of 
Ancient  Hebrew  Literature. 

At  Zurich,  by  Prof.  Schweizer,  History  of  Reformed  Doctrine ;  by  Prof. 
Biedermann,  Dogmatics,  General  History  of  Religion. 

At  Gottingen,  by  Prof.  Ritschl,  New  Test.  Theology,  Comparative 
Symbolics ;  by  Prof.  Schultz,  Dogmatics  (Part  ii.).  Genesis ;  by  Prof. 
Liinemann,  Romans  and  Galatians ;  by  Prof.  Duhm,  Isaiah,  Old  Test. 
Introduction ;  by  Prof.  v.  Leutsch,  Greek  Metres,  Sophocles’s  Electra; 
by  Prof.  Bertheau,  Genesis,  Arabic ;  by  Prof.  I.iOtze,  Logic,  Psychology ; 
by  Prof.  Sanppe,  Terence’s  Heaut.  and  Adelphi,  Greek  and  Roman  Epi¬ 
graphies ;  by  Prof.  Beflfey,  Vedic  Grammar,  together  with  classic  San¬ 
skrit  ;  by  Prof.  Muller,  Old  English  Grammar,  Canterbury  Tales ;  by 
Prof,  de  Lagarde,  Elements  of  Syriac,  Elements  of  Egyptian,  Clemens 
Romanus,  Ep.  i.;  by  Prof.  Baumann,  History  of  later  Philosophy,  History 
and  Systems  of  Philosophy  of  Law.  *  a.  d. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fbagmexts  ;  Religious  and  Theological.  By  Daniel  Curry.  New 
York  :  Phillips  and  Hunt;  Cincinnati :  Hitchcock  and  Walden.  12mo. 
pp.  375.  1880. 

This  volume  consists  of  miscellaneous  Essays,  among  the  most  .important 
of  which  are  the  following :  Sin  a  Fact  in  the  Spiritual  Cosmos  ;  The  Sin 
of  the  World  ;  the  Doctrine  of  Condemation  ;  Redemption  by  Price; 
Arminian  vs.  Calvinian  Justification  ;  the  Will ;  the  Temptation  of  Christ. 
The  author  of  the  volume  is  well-known  as  an  opponent  of  Calvinism.  He 
says :  “  The  course  of  doctrinal  preaching  during  the  current  century 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  system  of  Calvinian  predestination,  having  had 
its  day,  is  accepting  the  fate  of  all  things  human,  and  is  taking  its  place 

among  departed  things . We,  indeed,  have  no  sympathy  with  any  of 

the  peculiarities  of  high  Calvinism  ;  and  yet  if  we  must  have  the  article, 
we  prefer  the  genuine  to  the  spurious,  the  ‘  high  ’  to  the  low  and  mongrel 
variety”  (p.  157).  It  is  noticeable  that  Dr.  Curry  adopts  some  principles 
which  logically  lead  to  the  high  Calvinism  which  he  rejects  ;  and  he  rejects 
some  principles  which  are  adopted  by  the  high  Calvinism  which  he  prefers, 
and  are  rejected  by  the  low  Calvinism  which  he  considers  more  objection¬ 
able  than  the  high.  He  manifests  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth,  an 
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implicit  deference  to  the  inspired  word,  but  some  disregard  for  logical  con¬ 
sistency.  The  following  sentences  taken  almost  at  random,  exhibit  some 
features  of  Dr.  Curry’s  theological  opinions.  Many  of  his  opinions  we  re¬ 
gard  as  correct ;  some,  incorrect;  and  all  interesting  as  the  opinions  of  an 
eminent  Methodist. 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  certain  that  only  in  rare  cases  are  the 
determinations  of  the  will  made  otherwise  than  in  conformity  to  the 
motives  that  act  upon  it  ”  (p.  20).  “  This  whole  matter  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  as  affecting  our  relations  to  the  divine  government  over  us,  must 
be  remanded  to  its  place  among  the  unsolved  and  insoluble  mysteries  of 
our  present  estate  ”  (p.  43  ;  see  also  p.  42).  “  It  is,  indeed,  an  easy  and 
altogether  an  allowable  figure  of  speech  that  in  ordinary  language  the 
sinful  act  should  itself  be  called  sin  ”  (pp.  33,  34).  “  *  The  evil  principle,’ 
‘  the  flesh,’  ‘  the  natural  man,*  ‘  the  old  man,*  precedes  self-consciousness 
in  its  activities,  so  that  at  the  incoming  of  the  power  to  choose,  and  of 
consciously  noticing  the  mind’s  own  processes,  the  evil  nature  is  found 
actively  regnant,  and  habits  of  sinning  already  shaped  and  intensified  by 
evil  practices  ”  (p.  37).  “  Though  all  are  born  in  sin  and  under  its  curse, 

yet  no  one  suffers  final  loss  for  that  inherited  curse,  except  through  his 
own  personal  fault  in  cherishing  his  sins  and  choosing  darkness  rather 
than  light  ”  (pp.  82,  83).  “  It  is  a  universal  sentiment  that  no  one  should 
be  finally  responsible  for  that  which  he  cannot  control ;  and  that  pain 
should  not  be  penalty  inflicted  unless  guilt  has  been  incurred  by  voluntary 
transgression”  (p.  162).  Hence  it  would  appear  that  although  sin  “is 
primarily  and  essentially  a  state  of  the  soul,  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
moral  nature,  and  a  spirit  of  real  ungodliness  ”  (p.  33),  yet  it  will  not  be 
finally  punished  unless  the  figurative  sin,  sin  of  act,  be  added  to  the  literal. 
“  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  evils  entailed  by  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  are  strictly  and  purely  penal  ”  (p.  164.)  The 
following  sentence  is  quoted  with  approval  from  Fletcher :  “  As  we  sinned 
seminally  in  Adam,  if  God  had  not  intended  our  redemption  his  goodness 
would  have  engaged  him  to  destroy  us  seminally,  by  crushing  the  capital 
offender  who  contained  us  all ;  so  there  would  have  been  a  just  proportion 
between  the  sin  and  punishment ;  for  as  we  sinned  in  Adam  without  the 
least  consciousness  of  guilt,  so  in  him  we  should  have  been  punished 
without  the  least  consciousness  of  pain”  (pp.  163,  164). 

Dr.  Curry  also  cites  with  approval  the  following  sentences  from  Hare  on 
Justification  :  “  The  sacred  writers  do  not  once  state  that  the  active  obe¬ 
dience  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  a  sinner  for  justification . Let  a  passage 

be  found  in  which  an  inspired  writer  declares  in  plain  terms  that  the  ac¬ 
tive  obedience  of  Christ,  as  distinct  from  bis  sufferings  and  death,  is  im¬ 
puted  for  justification,  and  that  passage  may  be  used  as  a  legitimate  key 
to  open  the  Scriptures  generally.  But  such  a  key  must  be  forged  in  the 
human  imagination,  for  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  sacred  cabinet  ”  (p.  1 72). 
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Channing  Literatxtre.  —  Under  this  general  title  are  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  volumes: 

Channino  :  A  Centennial  Memory.  By  Charles  T.  Brooks.  12mo. 

pp.  259.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  1880. 

Reminiscences  of  Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.D.  By 
Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody.  12mo.  pp.  459.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
Channing  Centennial  Celebration  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  8vo. 
pp.  205.  Boston  :  Geoige  H.  Ellis.  1880. 

These  volumes  are  highly  entertaining  and  important.  They  relate  to 
a  man  of  rare  genius  and  permanent  influence.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  they  will  be  considered  altogether  authoritative  in  their  historical 
statements.  They  seem  to  be  inaccurate  in  the  minutiae  of  history.  One 
of  the  writers  says  that  Dr.  Channing  was  a  college-mate  of  Ex-President 
Leonard  Woods  of  Bowdoin  College.  Another  writer,  sjieaking  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown’s  Mental  Philosophy,  remarks  :  “  I  had  expressed  [to  Dr. 
Channing]  my  surprise  at  the  fact  1  had  just  heard,  of  its  being  adopted 
into  the  curriculum  of  study  at  Andover.  After  a  long  pause  he  [Chan¬ 
ning]  said :  ‘  I  think  I  understand  it.  It  denotes  a  change  of  tone  at 
Andover,  that  will  not  reach  the  depth  of  their  error,  but  will  make  it  a 
less  noxious  error’”  (Reminiscences  of  Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing, 
D.D.,  p.  140).  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Dr.  Brown’s  Philosophy 
could  rt'.model  the  theology  at  Andover.  No  one  ever  thought  of  intro¬ 
ducing  it  into  the  Andover  curriculum.  The  Andover  professors  wel¬ 
comed  the  publication  of  the  philosophy  at  the  time  when  they  were 
engaged  in  the  Unitarian  controversy,  and  while  they  were  ignorant  of 
any  “  change  of  tone  ”  in  their  speculations.  This  was  in  1822. 

Take  another  example.  Dr.  Channing  is  represented  as  saying :  “  My 
Calvinistic  education  had  had  its  effect  on  my  intellect,  though  my  heart 
protested  from  the  beginning  against  everlasting  punishment,  which  1 
could  never  believe  that  the  Author  of  beautiful  nature  would  inflict  upon 
his  hapless  human  creatures.  The  celestial  light  of  happiness  first  beamed 
upon  me  ^when  I  was  fifteen  years  old,  in  reading '  Hutcheson’s  Moral 
Philosophy,’  which  makes  disinterested  benerrolence  the  first  principle. 
It  produced  such  a  boundless  flood  of  joy  I  could  not  bear  it.  It  seemed 
to  me  1  must  die;  /  teanted  to  die  ”  (Reminiscences,  etc.  p.  83).  Various 
remarks  in  these  volumes  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  Dr.  Channing 
first  learned  from  Hutcheson  the  theory  of  virtue  as  consisting  in  “  disin¬ 
terested  benevolence.”  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  he  designed  to 
make  such  an  impression.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  connection  with 
two  pastors,  Drs.  Hopkins  and  Patten,  who  were  emphatic  in  stating  and 
defending  this  theory.  His  early  companions  have  often  affirmed  that  he 
learned  the  theory  from  them.  This  leads  to  another  remark. 

These  volumes  do  not  make  the  impression  which  Dr.  Channing  was 
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wont  to  make  in  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  that  he  was  particularly 
indebted  to  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Samuel  Hopkins  for  any  of  his  specu¬ 
lations.  It  was  understood  by  bis  early  companions,  and  his  early  sermons 
indicated,  that  his  mind  had  been  deeply  influenced  by  Edwards’s  Disser¬ 
tation  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  and  Dr.  Hopkins’s  Treatise  on 
Holiness.  In  reading  the  larger  part  of  the  Channing  literature  one 
would  imagine  that  he  was  far  more  indebted  to  the  “  Newport  beach  ” 
than  to  “  old  Dr.  Hopkins.”  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  find  a  remark 
which  corroborates  the  old  traditions.  Thus  Dr.  Brooks  says :  “  If  Rhode 
Island  was  the  place,  no  less  was  Hopkins  himself  the  person,  to  whose 
influence  this  child,  when  be  grew  to  manhood,  avowed  himself  more  in¬ 
debted  than  to  any  other,  after  that  of  his  revered  parents,  and  whom  he 
indeed  regarded  as  a  spiritual  father  ”  (A  Centennial  Memory,  p.  40 ;  see 
also  pp.  50,  55,  56). ' 

Here  and  there  these  volumes  contain  some  important  statements  in 
philosophy.  Thus  Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard  gives  interesting  reminiscences 
of  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Channing  on  the  freedom  of  the  will :  “  Dr. 
Channing  stated  his  own  position  in  regard  to  it  to  be,  that,  while  upon 
the  testimony  of  his  own  consciousness  he  fully  believed  in  freedom,  — 
that  is,  in  his  own  free  agency,  —  still,  all  the  argument  seemed  to  him  to 
be  in  favor  of  necessity ;  and  he  went  on  to  state  what  he  regarded  as  the 
strongest  argument  of  the  advocates  for  necessity ;  namely,  that  if  the  same 
circumstances  should  occur  a  thousand  times  over,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  mind  at  each  recurrence  of  them  should  be  the  same,  then  tiie  action 
would  be  the  same.  And  this,  he  said,  seemed  to  him  to  argue  necessity. 
I  replied,  at  the  moment,  that  this  was  a  particular  case  of  the  general 
law  that  the  same  causes  necessarily  produce  the  same  effects;  and  I 
doubted  the  applicability  of  this  law  to  mind,  which  was  itself  a  cause. 
Here,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  the  discussion  of  that  subject  then  ended. 

I  met  him  again,  not  very  long  after,  at  his  summer  residence  near 
Newport,  when  he  recurred  to  this  conversation  and  the  remark  I  had 
then  made  touching  the  like  cases ;  and  I  then  said  to  him  :  *  Admit,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  argument,  that  the  same  causes  do  of  necessity  produce 
the  same  effects,  and  that  this  law  does  apply  to  mind.  Now  suppose  the 
one  thousand  cases  with  all  the  circumstances  the  same,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  mind  at  each  recurrence  of  them  also  the  same,  and  that  one  of 
those  conditions  is  that  of  necessity ;  then  the  same  causes  of  necessity  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  effects,  the  same  action  follows.  Again,  sup|K)se  another 
one  thousand  cases  all  alike,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  mind  at  each 
recurrence  of  them  are  again  also  alike,  but  that  one  of  these  conditions, 
instead  of  that  of  necessity,  is  now  that  of  freedom ;  then,  the  same  causes 
of  necessity  producing  the  same  effects,  the  same  action  follows.  Now,  as 
we  can  change  the  element  of  necessity  to  that  of  freedom  without  changing 
the  result,  the  result  is  no  indication  of  which  is  in  and  which  is  out.’ 
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“  Dr.  Channing,  after  a  short  pause,  said  :  *  It  looks  as  if  you  had  thrown 
that  argument  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  decide 
it  upon  so  short  consideration.’ 

“In  one  of  my  earliest  discussions  with  John  Stuart  Mill  I  narrated 
what  I  have  just  written;  and  when  I  had  stated  Dr.  Channing’s  view  as 
the  strongest  argument  of  the  necessarians,  Mill  interrupted  me  to  say, 

‘  That  is  precisely  what  I  rely  upon.’  When  I  repeated  what  I  had  said 
upon  it,  I  thought  he  looked  perplexed  ,  and,  thinking  I  had  not  expressed 
myself  clearly,  I  began  to  explain ;  but  he  held  up  his  finger,  and  said : 
‘  I  see  the  point ;  I  see  it.  But  I  will  wait  till  I  read  that  in  your  book.’ 
I  was  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  effect  upon  these  two  distinguished 
thinkers  ”  (Reminiscences,  etc.  pp.  453,  454). 

Critical  Essays  and  Literary  Notes.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  12mo. 

pp.  382.  New  York  ;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1880. 

This  volume  forms  a  sequel  to  the  author’s  Studies  in  German  Litera> 
ture.  It  contains  eight  suggestive  essays  on  Tennyson,  Victor  Hugo, 
[Hebei]  the  German  Burns,  Friedrich  Riickert,  [Heavysege]  the  Author 
of  “  Saul,”  Thackeray,  Autumn  Days  in  Weimar,  Weimar  in  June.  To 
these  are  added  about  thirty  brief  noti«!es  of  eminent  writers,  etc.  The 
two  essays  on  Weimar  illustrate  the  rare  facilities  which  Mr.  Taylor 
enjoyed  in  his  foreign  travels.  Few  Americans  have  been  introduced 
into  such  interesting  circles  of  society  as  greeted  him.  We  wish  that  some 
clerical  scholar  could  write  as  captivating  an  account  of  the  German  the¬ 
ological  circles  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  written  of  the  literary. 

Speaking  of  Riickert’s  translation  of  the  MakamSt  —  “  the  Metamor¬ 
phoses  of  Abou-Seyd  of  Serudj  ”  —  Mr.  Taylor  says :  “  As  the  acrobat  who 
has  mastered  every  branch  of  his  art,  from  the  spidery  contortions  of  the 
India-rubber  man  to  the  double  somersault  and  the  flying  trapeze,  is  to 
the  well-developed  individual  of  ordinary  muscular  habits,  so  is  the 
language  of  Riickert  in  this  work  to  the  language  of  all  other  German 
authors.  It  is  one  perp>etual  gymnastic  show  of  grammar,  rhythm, 
and  fancy.  Moods,  tenses,  antecedents,  appositions  whirl  and  flash 
around  you  to  the  sound  of  some  strange,  barbaric  music.  Closer  and 
more  rapidly  they  link,  chassez,  and  cross  hands,  until,  when  you  an¬ 
ticipate  a  hopeless  tangle,  some  bold,  bright  word  leaps  unexpectedly 
into  the  throng,  and  resolves  it  to  instant  harmony.  One’s  breath  is 
taken  away  and  his  brain  made  dizzy  by  any  half  dozen  of  the  *  Meta¬ 
morphoses ’”  (pp.  102, 103).  The  labor  of  Riickert  in  marshalling  words 
has  its  uses.  If  a  clergyman  should  devote  his  energies  to  such  work,  he 
would  be  considered  as  descending  from  his  place.  We  think  that  Mr. 
Taylor,  after  extolling  the  ingenuity  of  Riickert,  ought  to  have  exercised 
more  charity  for  the  “  wild,  wandering  notes  of  Liszt  ”  (see  pp.  190-192). 

Among  the  Notes  in  this  volume  we  have  been  particularly  interested 
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in  those  on  Pay  for  Brain-work,  Authorship  in  America,  and  German 
Hymnolc^y.  The  German  hymns  may  be  fitly  praised.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  often  lauded,  when  they  wodld  have  been  condemned  if  they 
were  English.  Thus  Mr.  Taylor  commends  the  Miner’s  Song  (p.  337), 
written  by  Matthseius,  a  pupil  of  Martin  Luther.  What  would  Mr.  Taylor 
have  said  if  he  had  found  in  an  American  hymn-book  such  verses  as  : 

God,  who  created  quartz  and  sand. 

Change  them  to  ore  in  this  our  land,”  etc. 

«  * 

At  Zarephath  a  smelter’s  wife 

Maintained  of  old  the  prophet’s  life,”  etc.  ? 

The  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Modern  Philosophic  Thought, 
critically  and  historically  considered.  By  Rudolph  Eucken,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  Jena.  Translated  by  M.  Stuart  Phelps,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
in  Smith  College ;  with  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  Author,  and 
an  Introduction  by  Noah  Porter,  President  of  Yale  College.  12mo. 
pp.  304.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1880. 

This  volume  suggests  the  oft-quoted  remark  of  Coleridge,  that  “  there 
are  cases  in  which  more  knowledge  of  more  value  may  be  conveyed  by 
the  history  of  a  word  than  by  the  history  of  a  campaign.”  Words  like 
Monism  and  Dualism,  Realism  and  Idealism,  Optimism  and  Pessimism, 
the  Subjective  and  the  Objective,  are  used  often  at  the  present  day  by 
men  who  have  only  a  superficial  idea  of  their  meaning,  and  no  idea  at  all 
of  their  history.  Many  such  words  are  explained  in  the  present  volume, 
and  the  ideas  suggested  by  them  are  presented  with  clearness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  In  presenting  this  volume  to  the  public  Professor  Phelps  has 
performed  a  good  work.  It  is  a  harbinger  of  other  works  for  which,  as  we 
trust,  the  scholars  of  our  land  will  be  indebted  to  him. 

The  Bible  Doctrine  op  Man.  The  Seventh  Series  of  Cunningham 
Lectures.  By  John  Laidlaw,  M.  A.,  Minister  of  the  Free  West  Church, 
Aberdeen.  8vo.  pp.  397.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  New  York : 
Scribnet  and  Welford.  1879. 

Dr.  Laidlaw  expresses  his  opinions  candidly,  but  perhaps  at  times  too 
confidently,  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  the  evolution  theory;  the 
trichotomy  of  bofly,  soul,  and  spirit;  various  psychological  terms  used 
in  the  Bible ;  the  divine  image  in  man  ;  the  apostasy ;  regeneration ;  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  etc.  Dr.  Laidlaw’s 
views  coincide  with  those  of  orthodox  divines  generally.  We  are  rather 
sur[)rised  to  find  him  insisting  on  Gen.  i.  26  as  indicating  the  sacred 
Trinity.  He  writes  in  an  interesting,  although  not  always  in  a  precise 
style.  He  occasionally  uses  words  improperly,  as  where  he  speaks  of 
“exercising”  punishment  (p.  125).  In  the  main  he  develops  the  results 
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of  extensive  and  careful  reading.  Not  on  the  more  important  topics,  but 
on  some  minor  topics  he  leaves  us  in  doubt  with  regard  to  his  exact 
opinions.  For  a  single  example  :  he  says  of  the  “  temptation  narrative  ” 
in  Genesis  :  “  It  b  the  record  of  a  real,  but  entirely  unique  and  primitive, 
event  in  the  unfolding  of  humanity.  But  in  maintaining  the  real  charac* 
ter  of  the  narrative,  we  must  not  betray  our  position  by  insisting  on  a 
prosaic  literalness  of  interpretation  ”  (p.  3G0).  The  event  was,  of  course, 
“  primitive,”  and  so  it  was  “  unique.”  How  far  may  we  insist  on  the 
“  literalness  ”  of  the  narrative?.  Wherein  does  the  “  prosaic  ”  literalness 
differ  from  the  poetical?  He  quotes  without  any  expression  of  disap¬ 
proval  the  opinion  of  Van  Oosterzee,  that  the  narrative  “though  not  real 
is  nevertheless  an  infallibly  true  one  ”  p.  360.  On  the  same  page  he 
criticises  as  dangerous  an  expression  of  Nitzsch,  that  “  the  Mosaic  *  Har- 
matigenie  ’  is  to  be  held  as  a  true,  but  not  an  actual  history.”  The  fall 
of  David  or  Peter,  says  Nitzsch,  can  be  presented  to  us  in  its  actuality; 
the  fall  of  Adam  only  in  its  truth. 

A  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  F. 
Godet,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Neuchatel.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Rev.  A.  Cusin,  M.A.,  Edinburgh.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp,  446. 
Ebinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  New  York:  Scribner  and  Welfbrd.  1880. 
A  personal  acquaintance  with  Professor  Godet  prepares  us  to  welcome 
his  Commentary  on  the  Romans.  He  interprets  the  Epistle  (as  far  as  the 
first  six  chapters  of  it  are  considered)  in  the  same  manner  as  that  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  German  evangelical  divines.  In  some  particulars 
he  is  more  satisfactory  than  they.  We  do  not  think  he  takes  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  profound  idea  of  the  obedience,  the  sin,  the  death,  to  which  the 
apostle  Paul  so  offen  refers.  Still  it  is  unsafe  to  criticise  an  unfinished 
commentary. 

Thoughts  on  Great  Mysteries.  Selected  from  the  works  of  Fred¬ 
erick  William  Faber,  D.D.,  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  S.  Purdy,  D.D. 
12mo.  pp.  229.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  1880. 

We  have  examined,  with  great  interest,  eight  volumes  of  Dr.  Faber's 
writings,  besides  two  or  three  volumes  of  selections  from  the  eight.  We 
are  thus  prepared  to  say  that  the  selections  now  edited  by  Dr.  Purdy 
give  a  fair  specimen  of  Faber’s  thoughts  and  style.  Protestant  clergy¬ 
men  ought  to  read  more  than  they  do  the  writings  of  Dr.  Faber.  The 
present  volume  will  commend  the  whole  series  to  Protestants  as  well  as  to 
Catholics. 


A. 

Alcoholic  Beverages :  Do  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  Prohibit  the  Use  of  ?  article 
on,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Rich,  99 ;  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  decisive  answer  to  the 
question,  99  ;  nature  of  beverages 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures, 
100 ;  no  evidence  that  alcohol  is 
digested  in  the  human  stomach, 
102;  alcohol  proved  to  be  a  poison, 
106 ;  the  Hebrew  beverages  of 
two  classes,  nutritious  and  alco¬ 
holic,  107 ;  wines  commended  by 
the  Scriptures,  109  ;  sweet  wines 
not  free  from  alcohol,  110;  the 
quantity  drank  a  matter  of  com¬ 
parative  indifference,  112;  the 
Scriptures  enable  every  man  to 
decide  what  beverage  he  may  use 
and  what  not,  112;  the  intent  of 
the  drinker  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  114  ;  passages  in  which 
alcoholic  beverages  are  referred 
to  in  the  Bible  classified,  115; 
those  named  Tirosh,  115;  all  the 
wines  of  the  Scriptures  were  not 
intoxicating  drinks,!  18 ;  the  liquor 
called  Hasis,  123;  its  meaning, 
must  or  new  wine,  1 23  ;  Hhemer, 
125;  Dam-Henabh,  126;  Ashi- 
shah,  127 ;  Dbhash,  128;  Yayin, 
129  ;  passages  in  which  the  prob¬ 
able  reference  is  to  nutritious 
wines,  133.  Passages  referring  to 
an  intoxicating  beverage,  305  ;  in 
them  all  the  use  of  such  beverages 
positively  or  by  plain  implication 
forbidden,  310  ;  distinction  be¬ 
tween  nutritious  and  alcoholic 
wines,  311  ;  passages  in  which  it 
is  doubtful  to  what  variety  of  wine 
Yayin  refers,  312  ;  as  used  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  sense,  314 ;  the  wine  called 
Shekhar,  315;  its  use  prohibited, 

•  317;  meaning  of  the  prohibition, 
819;  points  to  be  especially  con- 
sidereil,  320;  the  wine  called 
Mesekh,  321 ;  Mezeg,  322 ;  Sobhe, 
Hhamar,  Sh’marim,  323  ;  the 
principle  by  which  are  to  be  har¬ 


monized  all  the  passages  relating 
to  all  these  kinds  of  wine,  326. 
New  Testament  view  of  wine  and 
strong  drinks,  401 ;  the  beverage 
called  Gleukos,  402  ;  Oinos,  403 ; 
Sikera,  404 ;  the  first  miracle  of 
Jesus,  405  ;  oinos  offered  to  Christ 
on  the  cross,  407 ;  references  to 
wine  in  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation,  408 ;  Paul’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Timothy,  4o9 ;  Peter’s 
language,  41 1 ;  language  of  the 
Revelation,  412;  summary  of  the 
topics  which  have  been  di.scussed 
and  the  results,  414 ;  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  417. 

Aryan  and  Semitic  Languages,  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the,  article  on,  by  Rev.  J. 
F.  McCunly,  528  ;  Morphology  of 
Roots,  528  ;  the  primitive  stock  of 
sounds  the  same  in  the  Aryan 
families,  528 ;  method  of  arriving 
at  the  roots,  529 ;  the  current 
roots  of  the  Aryan  family,  530; 
development  of  new  roots  through 
the  modification  of  the  old  with¬ 
out  addition,  531 ;  roots  arising 
through  the  weakening  of  a  vowel 
in  the  original  form,  531 ;  through 
the  strengthening  of  a  vowel 
sound,  the  transposition  of  sounds, 
532 ;  roots  differing  from  similar 
ones  by  the  possession  of  additional 
elements,  532 ;  the  additional  fac¬ 
tor  at  the  beginning  of  the  form, 
532 ;  those  which  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  sound  at  the  end,  534  ; 
Pott’s  idea  of  Proto- Aryan  roots, 

536  ;  results  of  the  investigations, 
537;  these  added  sounds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  significant  value, 

537  ;  necessity  of  regarding  any 
of  the  forms  as  more  primitive 
than  the  others,  539 ;  human  lan¬ 
guage  a  growth  from  the  very 
beginning,  539 ;  a  generalizing  of 
forms  with  special  meanings,  539 ; 
possibility  of  ascertaining  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  determinatives. 
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540;  every  true  Proto- Aryan  root 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  541;  morphology  of  Proto- 
Seniitic  stocks,  541  ;  the  true 
criteria  of  a  Proto-Semitic  root, 
541 ;  triliteral  form  of  the  roots, 
542 ;  large  number  of  roots  similar 
in  sound  and  meaning,  but  unlike 
in  one  of  the  radicals,  543 ;  hypo¬ 
thetical  forms  in  which  the  third 
radical  is  the  same  as  the  second, 
543 ;  the  Semites  disliked  the 
repetition  of  the  same  sounds, 
544  ;  repetition  of  the  second 
radical  in  the  ultimate  basis  of 
the  noun  and  verb  stems,  544 ; 
the  various  modes  by  which  the 
secondary  roots  are  developed, 
547  ;  development  through  pre¬ 
determinatives,  547 ;  expanding 
a  primary  root  by  means  of  in¬ 
ternal  modifications,  551 ;  the  true 
view  of  the  origin  of  these  forms, 
552;  the  final  determinative  let¬ 
ters  in  Proto-Semitic,  555 ;  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  sounds  used  in 
forming  Semitic  secondary  roots, 
560 ;  the  true  consonants  used  as 
radical  prefixes  among  the  rarest 
used  as  post  determinatives,  561 ; 
triliterals  in  which  the  first  and 
third  radicals  are  the  same,  563 ; 
scheme  of  the  possible  and  actual 
root-forms  in  the  two  systems  of 
speech,  563.  Comparison  of  Roots, 
752 ;  the  Semitic  principle  of 
root-structure  indicates  a  secon¬ 
dary  and  artificial  origin,  752; 
the  Proto- Aryan  roots  indicate  a 
time  when  the  vowel  had  not  the 
same  character  as  in  current  forms, 
754 ;  the  kind  of  roots  that  are  to 
be  compared  as  regards  their 
signification,  755  ;  words  in  com¬ 
mon  relating  to  fire,  757  ;  words 
for  shining,  760;  words  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  separating,  764;  words 
for  rubbing  and  bruising,  771. 

B. 

Baird’s,  Prof.  H.  M.,  History  of  the 
Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
noticed,  202. 

Balfour’s,  Arthur  J.,  Defence  of 
Philosophic  Doubt,  noticed,  589. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux  as  a  Preacher. 
From  the  German  of  Dr.  A 


Bromel,  article  on,  by  Prof.  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  338 ;  his  great  industry 
and  influence,  338 ;  mode  of  his 
preaching,  339 ;  his  sermons  of  a 
varied  character,  339 ;  character 
of  his  audiences,  340;  the  Bible 
always  in  his  sermons,  342 ;  Ber¬ 
nard  had  gifts  of  oratory,  342 ; 
his  great  earnestness,  343  ;  inferi¬ 
ority  to  Augustine  in  genius  and 
originality,  344 ;  the  coloring  of 
his  sermons  full  of  life,  345 ;  urges 
his  hearers  to  acquire  knowledge, 
346  ;  the  subjectivity  that  enters 
into  his  sermons,  347  ;  he  teaches 
the  hope  of  eternal  life,  350 ;  his 
preaching  as  affected  by  monasti- 
cism,  351  ;  chiefly  in  his  sermons 
on  church  festivals,  352 ;  his  errors 
concerning  the  worship  of  Mar}', 
354. 

Bible,  especially  the  Old  Testament, 
its  Theological  Use,  article  on,  77. 

Biblical  Biography,  A  Study  in, 
article,  by  Geo.  F.  Herrick,  D.D., 
209 ;  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  character  of  Samson,  209 ; 
the  sketch  of  his  life  very  frag¬ 
mentary,  210;  the  character  of 
good  men  given  in  the  Bible  just 
as  it  is,  211;  the  favor  of  God 
not  forfeited  %  sins  of  ignorance, 
213;  not  to  be  inferred  that  God 
does  not  condemn  all  sins,  214 ; 
what  in  moral  character  God  ap¬ 
proves,  214 ;  he  approves  the  will 
surrendered  to  God’s  will,  215; 
true  faith  will  always  terminate 
in  obedience,  216 ;  the  law  of 
God’s  moral  being  not  changed, 
217;  no  human  character  unites 
all  excellences,  219. 

BostonMondayLecture8hip(Cook’s), 
noticed,  206. 

Brooks’s  C.  T.,  Channing,  a  Cen¬ 
tennial  Memory,  noticed,  786. 

Butler’s  Dr.  J.  Glentworth,  Bible 
Reader’s  Commentary,  noticed, 
591. 

C. 

Caird’s,  Dr.  John,  Introduction  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  no¬ 
ticed,  577. 

Calvin’s  Ethics,  article  on,  1. 

Channing,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Reminiscences 
of,  noticed,  786. 
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Channing  Literature,  noticed,  786. 

Christian  Theol(^,  Domer’s,  ai> 
tide  on,  179. 

Church  Parties  as  Apologists,  article 
on,  by  Francis  Wharton,  D.D., 
440 ;  parties  in  the  church  as 
shewing  the  unity  and  perpetuity 
of  the  church,  440 ;  the  dogmatic 
party,  441  ;  such  a  party  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  time,  442  ;  it  arose  at 
the  creed-making  of  the  church, 
443 ;  a  violence  done  to  intellec¬ 
tual  liberty,  444 ;  the  metaphysical 
standard  of  one  period  not  to  be 
applied  to  any  successive  period, 
444 ;  differentia  multiplied  by  the 
specification  of  definitions,  446 ; 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  elements 
of  the  gospel  liable  to  be  lost  sight 
of  through  exclusive  attention  to 
dogmatic  formularies,  447  ;  the 
ethical  party,  449 ;  this  party  not 
latitudinarian,  449 ;  the  ethical 
party  not  troubled  about  stand¬ 
ards,  449 ;  morality  did  not  flour¬ 
ish  under  this  party,  451 ;  evan¬ 
gelical  party,  452  ;  defects  of  this 
party,  453  ;  the  institutional  party, 
455 ;  institutionalism  not  limited 
to  any  particular  church,  456 ; 
greater  power  of  the  institution¬ 
alism  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
457 ;  defects  of  the  party,  458  ; 
sacramentarian  party,  458  ;  it  was 
grafted  on  to  the  institutional 
party,  458 ;  the  germ  of  grace  in¬ 
visible,  and  yet  endowed  with 
love  as  a  protoplasm,  461 ;  a  sac¬ 
ramental  reaction  and  revival, 
463 ;  ritualistic  party,  463  ;  broad 
church  party,  465  ;  a  struggle  now 
going  on  for  posts  whose  posses¬ 
sion  would  add  to  the  sway,  466  ; 
these  various  parties  prove  the 
unity  and  perpetuity  of  the  church, 
468 ;  these  parties  all  at  length  to 
be  united,  470. 

Clifford’s,  W.  K.,  Lectures  and  Es¬ 
says,  noticed,  203. 

Cobb,  Rev.  W.  H.,  article  by.  134. 

Concept  of  God,  article  on,  593. 

Cooper,  Prof.  Jacob,  article  bv,  272. 

Curtiss’s  Dr.  S.  I.,  Ingersol  and 
Moses,  noticed,  198. 

Curry,  Daniel,  Fragments :  Religious 
and  Theological,  noticed,  784. 

VoL.  xxxiv.  No.  140. 


D. 

Dawkins’s,  W.  B.,  Early  man  in 
Britain,  noticed,  585. 

Dexter’s  Dr.  Henry  M.,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  of  the  last  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  Years,  noticed,  688. 

Dorner’s,  Dr.,  Christian  Theolc^y, 
article  on,  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Simon, 
1 79  ;  value  of  the  work  in  general, 
1 79  ;  all  knowledge  presupposes 
experience,  179  ;  the  doctrine 
of  fundamentals,  180  ;  principal 
topics  discussed  in  the  work,  180; 
the  doctrine  of  God,  180 ;  his 
treatment  of  the  ontological  argu¬ 
ment,  181 ;  of  the  Trinity,  182. 

Duff,  Prof  A.,  articles  by,  77,  729. 

E. 

Education,  Theological,  Diversities 
in  the  Curriculum  of,  article  on, 
566. 

Ethics,  Tlie  Data  of,  article  on,  by 
Prof  D.  McGregor  Means,  471; 
the  completed  works  of  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer,  not  unlikely  to  be  received 
by  the  world,  471;  opposition  and 
criticism  not  to  abamloned,  472 ; 
a  new  method  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  474  ;  happiness 
the  ultimate  moral  aim,  4  74  ;  Mr. 
Spencer’s  relation  to  utilitarian¬ 
ism  still  further  cleared  up,  477 ; 
his  view  that  happiness  is  the 
immediate  aim  of  action,  478; 
justice  impossible,  if  a  compari¬ 
son  of  pleasures  is  impossible, 
481 ;  Mr.  Spencer’s  views  of  ab¬ 
solute  ethics  an  occasion  of  per¬ 
plexity,  482  ;  a  code  of  perfect  per¬ 
sonal  conduct,  if  not  clear  cannot 
be  called  absolute,  484 ;  does  each 
have  the  same  share  of  happiness, 
whatever  his  conduct?  485 ;  noth¬ 
ing  equally  distributed  except  the 
conditions  of  pursuing  happiness, 
486 ;  the  requirements  made  of 
others  by  Mr.  Spencer  relaxed  in 
regard  to  himself,  487 ;  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  other  systems  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  has  developed  a 
new  system  of  ethics,  488;  the 
deductive  method  to  be  employed 
in  morals,  488 ;  the  proportion  of 
variety  to  number  in  adjusting 
acts  to  ends  knowable,  489 ;  .the 
greatest  possible  number  of  adjust- 
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ments  knowable,  490;  happi¬ 
ness  not  connected  with  Spen¬ 
cer’s  deBnition  of  welfare,  491; 
resemblance  of  some  of  Spencer’s 
speculations  to  those  of  certain 
Christian  theologians,  492 ;  his 
assumption  that  happiness  has 
greatly  increased,  493 ;  that  the 
conditions  of  existence  will  at 
length  become  fixed,  494 ;  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence  between  the 
resent  and  the  ultimate  ones 
nowable,  495;  his  criticism  of  the 
doctrine  “every  one  is  to  count 
for  one,”  496  ;  the  principles  that 
causally  determine  welfare, 49  7 ;  the 
condition  of  social  life  in  an  intlus- 
trial  community ,4 98 ;  the  system  of 
evolution  has  the  strength  and  the 
weaknass  of  systems  that  involve 
final  causes,  499 ;  what  are  the 
sanctions  of  the  system  of  evolution , 
499 ;  danger  attending  Spencer’s 
mode  of  ethical  reasoning,  500 ; 
his  virtual  adoption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  virtue  is  knowledge, 
501 ;  his  anticipations  as  to  the 
reception  of  his  views,  502. 

Ethics  of  John  Calvin,  an  abstract 
from  the  German  of  Lie.  Theol. 
P.  Lobstein,  Univ.  Strasburg,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  Frank  H.  Foster, 
1 ;  preparatory  note,  1 ;  history  of 
Christian  ethics,  less  attended  to 
than  that  of  doctrines,  2 ;  the 
subject  considered  by  ethics,  not 
man  in  general  but  the  Christian, 
2 ;  Christian  ethics  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  philosophic  sys¬ 
tem  ofmorals,  3;  theobjcctivefoun- 
dation  of  the  new  life, or  election, 
5 ;  predestination  as  harmonizing 
with  the  commands  of  conscience, 
5  ;  objections,  6 ;  the  subjec¬ 
tive  principle  of  the  new  life  or 
faith,  9 ;  manner  in  which  good 
works  spring  from  faith,  9 ;  Christ 
rfeceived  by  faith  gives  not  justi¬ 
fication  only,  but  sanctification,  9; 
faith  renders  a  man’s  work  good. 
10 ;  faith  the  principle  of  the  new 
life,  11;  Christian  freedom,  12; 
no  one  but  the  Christian  inclined 
to  fulfil  the  law,  12;  freedom  in 
respect  to  external  observances, 
IS  ;  objected  by  Papists  that  free¬ 


dom  was  only  a  cover  for  licen¬ 
tiousness,  13  ;  the  rule  of  the  new 
life  or  the  Decalogue,  14 ;  the 
Decalogue  according  to  Calvin  the 
substance  of  all  ethics,  15 ;  Cal¬ 
vin’s  interpretation  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  makes  it  out  to  embody  all 
ethics.  15;  threefold  use  of  the 
law,  16 ;  Romish  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  precepts  of  the  law 
and  evangelical  counsels  untena¬ 
ble,  18;  Luther’s  conception  of 
the  law  as  a  correlate  of  the  fact 
of  sin,  19;  effort  of  the  Reformers 
to  elevate  the  external'  law  into  a 
moral  law,  20 ;  origin  of  the  new 
life  or  repentance,  21  ;  Calvin’s 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
pentance  not  always  the  same,  21 ; 
repentance  according  to  Calvin 
has  its  sphere  of  action  within  the 
Christian  life,  22  ;  participation  in 
Christ  the  ground  of  mortification 
and  vivificatlon,  23 ;  difference 
between  the  ethical  conception  of 
conversion  and  the  religious  con¬ 
ception  of  it,  24  ;  proof  of  the  new 
life,  or  sdf-denial,  27  ;  self-surren¬ 
der  to  God  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Christian  life,  27 ; 
correct  judgment  of  the  evil  and 
afflictions  which  come  upon  the 
Christian,  28  ;  of  his  temptations, 
29  ;  Calvin’s  views  of  prayer,  30 ; 
the  effects  of  the  new  life  upon 
the  family,  social  life,  the  state  and 
church,  31;  the  magistracy,  37;  the 
rights  and  duties  of  magistrates, 
38 ;  the  rights  of  war,  39 ;  the 
oath,  40;  the  church,  40  ;  church 
discipline,  41 ;  the  aim  of  the  new 
life,  or  Christian  perfection,  42  ; 
the  construction  of  a  theory  of 
perfection  impossible  for  Calvin, 
43  ;  he  does  not  deny  the  abstract 
possibility  of  perfection,  45 ;  his 
opposition  to  the  libertines,  46 ; 
objections  to  his  theory  that  the 
Decalogue  is  the  rule  of  the  new 
life,  47. 

Eucken’s,  Prof.  R.,  Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Modern  Philosophic 
Thought,  noticeil,  789. 

F. 

Faber’s,  F.  W.,  Thoughts  on  Great 
Mysteries,  noticed,  790. 
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Farrar’s,  Dr.  F.  W.,  Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul,  noticed,  396. 

Fisher’s,  Prof.  G.  P.,  Faith  and 
Rationalism,  noticed,  198. 

Ford’s,  Rev.  D.  B.,  Studies  on  the 
Baptismal  Question,  noticed,  201. 

Foster,  Rev.  F.  H.,  article  by,  1. 

Future  Punishment,  Duration  of, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Ezra  P.  Gould, 
221 ;  the  question  of  the  duration 
of  future  punishment  to  be  decided 
by  the  meaning  of  wonls,  221 ; 
meaning  of  at^v,  221 ;  its  meaning 
in  the  New  Testament,  222 ;  end¬ 
less  duration,  its  probable  mean¬ 
ing,  224  ;  the  case  of  the  adjective, 
aitavvos,  still  stronger,  225 ;  its  most 
frequent  use  to  decide  the  eternal 
life  of  the  believer,  226  ;  the  word 
has  one  fixed  meaning,  226  ;  the 
passage  in  Mark  iii.  29  in  regard 
to  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  229 ;  2  Thess.  i.  9,  230  ;  the 
relation  of  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  to  other  Christian 
doctrines,  231 ;  its  bearing  on  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  231;  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
233  ;  the  atonement  of  Christ 
meant  to  save  us  from  punishment 
whatever  it  is,  235 ;  the  question 
of  the  duration  of  punishment  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  regen¬ 
eration  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 
238 ;  its  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  240 :  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  judgment,  242 ; 
the  judgment  is  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  242 ;  judgment  final  be¬ 
cause  Christ  is  the  judge,  243; 
the  sentiment  against  endless  pun¬ 
ishment  growing  out  of  its  8U{> 
posed  injustice,  244  ;  this  senti¬ 
ment  neutralized  by  the  fact  that 
a  sinful  character  may  be  un¬ 
changeable,  245 ;  by  a  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  sin  itself,  246  ;  of 
the  powerful  consequences  of  the 
one  sin  of  Adam,  246 ;  of  the  ex- 
traonl inary  means  used  to  remove 
the  consequences  of  sin,  247 ;  of 
the  insensibility  of  the  heart  to¬ 
wards  God,  247. 

G. 

Geriiart,  Prof.  E.  V.,  article  by,  686. 


German  Works,  noticed,  183,  777. 

God,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Prof.  E.  V.  Gerhart, 
686 ;  the  doctrine  of  God  as  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Christian  religion,  686; 
the  theology  of  the  church  always 
exposed  to  changes  from  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  false  religions,  686  ;  intui¬ 
tive  perception  of  theDivineBeing, 
688;  the  religious,  an  inherent 
element  in  the  life  of  man,  688 ; 
the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  funda¬ 
mental  to  all  religious  ideas,  689 ; 
this  truth  recognized  by  Christi¬ 
anity,  690  ;  teaching  of  Paul  as  to 
something  good  in  the  natural  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  man,  690  ;  teaching 
of  the  Old  Testament,  691 ;  that 
God  exists  an  axiom,  692 ;  a  sin¬ 
gular  inconsistency  in  the  history 
of  Christian  theology,  692;  Old 
Testament  monotheism,  696 ;  a 
broad  difference  between  pagan 
notions  of  God  and  those  of  the 
Old  Testament,  696  ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  teachings  should  not  be 
made  too  much  of,  697  ;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  Christian  and  the 
pre-Christian  ceremonies  are  iden¬ 
tical  has  ruled  in  all  theoli^y,  699 ; 
distinct  epochs  to  be  noticed  in 
the  development  of  the  Jehovah 
conception,  700;  Jehovah,  the  one 
true  Go<l,  701 ;  a  new  relation 
established  between  God  and  man, 
703 ;  the  divine  human  relation 
the  seed  of  a  new  revelation,  704 ; 
Christian  theism,  706 ;  the  idea  of 
Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
God,  706  ;  contrast  between  Christ 
and  Abraham  and  Moses,  706;  char¬ 
acter  of  the  revelati  >n  given  in 
the  life  of  Christ  as  to  the  law 
and  sin  and  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion,  707 ;  meaning  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  Son  of  God,  708 ;  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Father  and  Son, 
complemented  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  711 ;  removal  of 
ignorance  of  the  apostles  as  to  the 
Holy  Gho8t,7 1 3;  a  trinal  distinction, 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  economy, 
715;  conception  of  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  fellowship  between  Je- 
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hovah  and  the  chosen  people, 716; 
approximation  to  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  develojwd  in 
certain  prophecies,  716;  the  fath¬ 
erhood  of  God  and  the  sonship  of 
Christ  not  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,71 7;  the  relation  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  how  ex¬ 
pressed,  717;  antithesis  between 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  720; 
manner  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  spoken  of,  720 ;  antithetical  re¬ 
lation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  often  comes  to  view  in  the 
New  Testament,  722  ;  the  unity 
of  God  not  pure  in  the  New  Pla¬ 
tonic  sense,  726;  monotheism  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
God,  727. 

God,  History  and  the  Concept  of,  ar- 
ticleon,  by  Rev.  Geo.T.  Ladd,  593 ; 
the  foundation  for  belief  injured 
by  two  classes  of  reasoners,  593  ; 
defect  in  the  ontological  argument 
of  Descartes,  594 ;  remarks  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  on  this  argument,  595  ;  his¬ 
tory  always  confirmatory  of  the 
doctrine  of  God’s  being,  596 ; 
the  relation  of  the  argument  from 
history  to  the  other  arguments 
presented  in  these  articles,  598 ; 
the  conception  of  history  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  idea  of  God,  600; 
a  course  of  history  possible  only 
on  the  ground  of  God’s  exist¬ 
ence,  600 ;  every  complicated 
roduct  in  nature  supposes  a 
nal  purpose  in  nature,  601 ;  the 
question  by  what  agency  Rome 
was  chosen  as  the  foundress  of  an 
empire,  604 ;  God  not  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  the  inquiry,  606  ; 
four  classes  of  causes  entering 
into  the  composition  of  history, 
607;  all  history  intensely  ethical, 
609;  the  operation  of  religious 
courses  in  history  supposes  the 
truth  of  God,  610  ;  answers  to  the 
question  of  the  ground  of  history, 
611 ;  proof  that  the  self-revelation 
of  God  is  dependent  upon  a  course 
of  history,  612;  the  historical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
613;  that  all  divine  self-revela¬ 
tion  must  be  iii'  a  historical  pro¬ 
cess  not  a  doctrine  of  scepticism. 


614  ;  this  dependence  seen  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  God, 
615;  seen  also  when  we  consider 
the  nature'  of  man,  621  ;  the 
goal  of  human  history  a  perfect 
union  between  Go<l  and  man’s 
soul,  622  ;  the  soul  gradually  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  ever-expand¬ 
ing  proofs  of  God,  623 ;  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  powers 
of  the  divine  self-revelation  and 
the  growth  of  the  human  capacity  j 
for  the  reception  of  the  revelation, 
624 ;  the  idea  of  God  in  its  un¬ 
folding  shows  certain  permanent 
elements,  625;  the  growth  of  the 
elements  of  this  divine  self-reve¬ 
lation  not  confined  to  the  growth 
of  religion,  626 ;  the  two  sets  of 
elements  have  not  always  grown 
together,  629  ;  the  present  a  great 
era  in  the  divine  self-revelation, 
630 ;  the  concept  of  God  confirmed 
by  the  sciences  of  nature,  631 ; 
atheistic  science  demonstrating  its 
own  defects,  632 ;  science  furnishes 
hints  to  speculative  theology,  634 ; 
Schopenhaur,  637  ;  Hartman,  638. 
scientific  studv  of  organism,  634  ; 

Godet’s,  Prof.  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
noticed,  790. 

Gould,  Prof.  E.  P.,  article  by,  221. 

Gray’s  Prof.  Asa,  Natural  Science 
and  Religion,  noticed,  390. 

Hartmann’s  Philosophy  of  the  Un¬ 
conscious,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  327  ;  Hart¬ 
mann  attempts  to  found  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  absolute,  328  ;  possible 
to  have  ideas  and  not  be  conscious 
of  them,  328 ;  causal  connection 
between  a  volition  and  any  bodily 
movement,  329  ;  instinct  furnishes 
an  instance  of  the  action  of  the 
unconscious,  330;  instances  of  it 
given  in  the  healing  force  of  na¬ 
ture,  331 ;  in  the  phenomena  of 
reflex  action,  331 ;  in  the  act  of 
thinking,  332 ;  in  aesthetic  judg¬ 
ment  and  art  production,  332 ; 
in  the  formation  and  growth  of 
language,  334 ;  the  unconscious 
has  many  excellences  not  found 
in  the  conscious,  335  ;  conscious- 
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ness  how  caused,  336 ;  pessimism 
the  capstone  of  Hartmann’s  phi¬ 
losophy,  336. 

Herrick,  Dr.  George  F.,  article  by, 
209. 

J. 

Jjicobs,  Prof.  H.  E.,  article  by,  338. 

Janet’s  Prof.  Paul,  Final  Causes, 
noticed,  393. 

L. 

Ladd,  Prof.  Geo.  T.,  article  by,  593. 

Laidlaw’s,  John,  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Man,  noticed,  789. 

Lange’s,  Frederic  A.,  History  of 
Materialism,  noticed,  583. 

Lewes’s,  George  Henry,  Problem  of 
Life  and  Mind,  noticed,  586. 

Lobestein,  Tbeol.  P.,  article,  1. 

Love,  Rev.  W.  D.  L.,  articles  by, 
153,  355,  419,  661. 

M. 

McCosh’s,  Pres.  J.,  Works,  noticed, 
205  ;  Work  on  the  Emotions,  no¬ 
ticed,  396. 

McCurdy,  Prof.  F.,  articles  by,  528, 
752. 

Mead’s,  Prof.  C.  M.,  Soul  Here  and 
Hereafter,  noticed,  202. 

Means,  Prof.  D.  McG.,  article  by,471. 

Merriam’s,  Aug.  C.,  Phaeacian  Epi¬ 
sode  of  the  Odyssey,  noticed,  589. 

Method  of  the  Theological  Use  of 
the  Bible,  especially  of  the  Old 
Testament,  The,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  A.  Duff,  Jr.,  Ph  D.,  77  ;  use 
of  the  word  science  in  this  essay, 
77  ;  theology  the  systematized 
knowledge  of  religion,  77;  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  religion  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  79 ;  the  theologic  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  use  of  it  to 
find  out  the  religion  preached  by 
Jesus,  81 ;  the  relation  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  God  is  that  of  one  loved 
by  God,  82  ;  rational  action  God’s 
delight  and  men’s  duty,  83  ; 
rule  of  action  towards  sacred  doc¬ 
uments  laid  down, 8  7;  statements  as 
to  the  feeling  and  opinion  of  those 
who  hesitate  to  follow  the  rule 
laid  down,  87 ;  importance  of  the«r 
opinion  that  the  Bible  is  inspired, 
87 ;  shown  that  this  opinion  de¬ 
mands  the  rule,  87  ;  the  statement 
of  many  persons  that  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  were  inspired  inexact. 


88;  statement  of  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  the  Gospels  illustrative 
of  this  rule,  91  ;  the  metho<l  and 
use  of  the  Old  Testament  books, 
92  ;  what  method  of  use  of  these 
books  will  give  correctly  the  re¬ 
ligious  history  of  the  people,  93 ; 
sermons  written  by  preachers  at 
the  time,  93;  the  Hagiographa,  95. 

Music,  a  Languasre,  article  on,  by 
Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  249 ;  music 
always  included  in  the  popular 
representations  of  heaven,  249 ; 
music  a  perfect  language  of  the 
heart,  249  ;  the  cause  of  the  men¬ 
tal  effect  of  given  melodies  not 
discovered,  250 ;  all  visible,  tan¬ 
gible,  audible  phenomena  modes 
of  motion,  251  ;  the  primary 
properties  of  matter  have  an  em¬ 
phatic  relation  to  space ;  the 
secondary,  to  time,  252 ;  space 
more  thoroughly  objective  than 
time,  252 ;  human  life,  the  control 
of  a  healthy  organization  into 
obe<Uence  to  the  divine  plan,  253 ; 
certain  ultimate  facts  of  music, 
254 ;  a  piece  of  music  properly 
performed  a  true  exponent  of  its 
compioser’s  state  of  mind,  255  ; 
objected  that  by  this  theory  mu¬ 
sic  is  undervalued,  260 ;  music 
should  be  recc^nized  as  a  language 
for  emotion  by  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils,  261  ;  kind  of  music  to  which 
a  given  hymn  is  to  be  adapted, 
262 ;  church  music  should  not 
express  emotions  unfit  for  the 
sanctuary,  265  ;  an  improper  ren¬ 
dering  may  reverse  the  meaning 
of  a  melody,  266 ;  all  the  expres¬ 
siveness  of  music  does  not  he  in 
an  association  of  ideas,  268 ;  an 
actual  universal  order,  269;  the 
sense  of  beauty,  unconscious  intel¬ 
lection,  always  the  highest  form, 
271. 

N. 

Nephesh,  meaning  of  OB3,  a  Contri¬ 
bution  to  Biblical  Psycholc^’, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Henry 
Cobb,  134;  language  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  understoi^  by  the  per¬ 
sons  addresseil,  134;  importance 
of  a  careful  collection  and  com¬ 
parison  of  specimens  of  words, 
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135;  the  word  nephesh  one  of  a 
number  of  words  denoting  breath¬ 
ing,  136;  it  denotes  the  breather, 
136;  passages  in  which  nephesh 
means  creature,  139  ;  meaning 
person,  140;  meaning  body,  142; 
meaning  life,  143;  meaning  vital 
principle,145  ;  meaning  mind. 146; 
meaning  feeling,  148 ;  list  of  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
151. 

New  Testament  Vocabulary,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  Lemuel  S.  Potwin, 
503 ;  native  words  not  found  in 
classical  authors,  503  ;  aim  of  the 
article,  503;  lists  of  words,  nouns, 
506 ;  adjectives  and  adverbs,  521  ; 
verbs,  640 ;  the  surprising  number 
of  words  in  these  lists,  652  ;  their 
etymological  character,  653  ;  their 
rhetorical  value,  654 ;  their  doc¬ 
trinal  and  practical  value,  655 ; 
a  large  number  of  them  in  the 
Septuagint,  655 :  a  comparison  of 
the  different  books  of  the  New 
Testament  as  to  the  use  of  late 
words,  656  ;  five  wonls  not  native 
Greek,  657;  words  found  in  Hip¬ 
pocrates  but  not  found  before 
Aristotle,  658. 

O. 

O’Brien’s,  Rev.  John,  History  of  the 
Mass,  noticed,  202. 

Old  Testament  Historical  Books, 
the  History  of  Research  concern¬ 
ing  the  Structure  of,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Archibald  Duff,  729 ; 
prevalent  ignorance  on  this  suVi- 
ject,  729  ;  account  of  the  Graf- 
Hypothesis,  729 ;  history  of  the 
method  of  studying  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
731 ;  Graf’s  proposition  briefly 
stated,  732;  a  full  exposition  of 
Graf’s  essay,  733  ;  some  of  the 
details  of  Graf’s  argument,  736  ; 
variations  noticeable  in  different 

Earts  of  the  Pentateuch,  737 ; 

►euteronomy,  xxi-xxv.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Exodus  Book  of 
Covenant,  741 ;  an  objection  to 
Grafs  view,  742  ;  relation  of  the 
regulations  of  Leviticus  and  similar 
passages  to  the  Exodus  Book  of 
Co\’enant,  and  to  Deuteronomy, 
744 ;  the  law  of  the  passover,  744 ; 


the  new  practices  spoken  of  in 
Ijeviticus,  such  as  would  arise  dur¬ 
ing  the  exile,  747  ;  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  748  ;  the  ordinances 
in  Leviticus  more  minute  and 
ritualistic  than  those  in  Exodus 
and  Deuteronomy,  748, 

P.  * 

Pascal,  the  Tliinker,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  Jacob  Cooper,  272  ;  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  abiiling  influence  upon 
thinkers  the  lot  of  but  few,  272; 
general  characteristics  of  Pascal 
as  a  thinker,  273 ;  his  skill  in  ne¬ 
glecting  what  was  unnecessary 
and  seizing  the  essential,  275; 
history  of  his  great  work,  275; 
character  of  Pascid’s  Thoughts, 
280  ;  their  two  subjects,  280 ;  two 
leading  ideas  implied,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  God  and  the  misery  of  the 
sinner,  282;  evidences  of  Go<l’s 
beinsr,  always  attainable,  284  ;  all 
disconls  in  the  universe  harmonized 
in  Christ,  286  ;  thoughts  of  Pascal 
in  reganl  to  human  nature,  288  ; 
Pascal  as  a  satirist,  289  ;  Pascal’s 
earnestness,  290 ;  Pascal  not  un¬ 
duly  affected  by  particular  traits 
of  character,  291 ;  importance  of 
ascertaining  his  true  opinion  on 
the  subjects  of  his  attention,  294 ; 
his  view  of  man’s  helplessness  has 
given  rise  to  many  foolish  vagaries, 
295 ;  the  mixture  of  truth  with 
error  a  testimony  to  total  deprav¬ 
ity,  298 ;  objected  that  Pascal 
jeoparded  the  truth  by  subjecting 
it  to  a  game  of  chance,  299  ;  error 
must  be  met  on  its  own  ground, 
300 ;  originality  of  Pascal,  301 ; 
the  elements  of  thought  few,'  but 
may  satisfy  an  endless  variety  of 
minds,  303 ;  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  children,  304. 

Philological  Germ  an  Works,  noticed, 
189. 

Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  Hart¬ 
mann’s,  article  on,  305. 

Potwin,  Prof.  Lemuel  S.,  articles  by, 
603,  640. 

Punishment,  Future,  its  Duration, 
article  on,  221. 

R. 

R^mond’s,  Dr.  Miner,  Systematic 
Theology,  noticed,  194. 
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Religion,  its  Relation  to  Science, 
article  on,  48. 

Rich,  A.  B.,  D.D.,  articles  by,  99, 
305,  401. 

S. 

Sabbath  in  the  Old  Dispensation 
and  in  the  Change  of  Oteervance 
from  the  Seventh  to  the  Lord’s 
Day,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Delx>ss  Ijove,  153;  certain 
objections  to  the  writer’s  views 
answered  at  greater  length,  153; 
the  Sabbath  under  the  old  dis¬ 
pensation  ranked  with  things  moral 
and  permanent,  168;  moral  laws  as 
distinguished  from  positive  laws, 
170;  the  ten  commandments  in 
force  before  Moses,  171;  change  of 
observance  from  the  seventh  to 
the  Lord’s  day,  173;  the  Lonl’s 
day  has  the  right  of  possession, 
173;  the  change  of  institutions 
from  the  old  to  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion  gradual,!  74;  a  change  of  time 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
both  possible  and  probable,  176. 
The  Lord’s  day  the  chief  of  days 
with  the  apostles  and  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  355  ;  Christ  gave  great 
prominence  to  his  resurrection  day, 
355  ;  Christ  appeared  on  the  next 
first  day,  356 ;  objected  that  Christ 
did  not  keep  the  resurrection  day 
as  the  Sabbath,  357 ;  the  day  of 
pentecost  was  our  Sunday,  359  ; 
objected  that  the  day  of  pentecost 
was  our  Saturday,  361  ;  the  day 
of  pentecost  regarded  as  our  Sun¬ 
day  by  the  early  Christians,  362  ; 
certain  fixed  data  as  to  this  point, 
363;  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  that 
they  might  eat  the  passover,”  364 ; 
in  the  year  of  his  crucifixion  the 
15th  of  Nisan  fell  on  Friday,  365  ; 
some  period  of  Jewish  history 
in  which  all  ceremonial  feasts 
were  omitted,  371  ;  the  day 
of  pentecost  in  the  year  of 
Christ’s  death  was  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  373;  indications  of 
change  of  day  in  the  earliest  apos¬ 
tolic  writings,  374  ;  the  disciples 
wont  to  ol>serve  the  Lord’s  supper 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  375  ; 
objected  that  Paul  set  out  on  a 
journey  on  that  day,  376 ;  that 


the  Jews  brought  their  sick  to 
Christ  on  the  Sabbath,  377  ;  a 
mixed  chronology  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  377;  Roman 
chronology  used  by  Luke  in  his 
account  of  Paul’s  visit  to  Troas, 
378;  objection  from  a  supposed 
use  of  the  word  6i{/£a<:  in  Matt, 
xiv.  15,  380;  the  meeting  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  at  Jerusalem  as 
related  to  the  meeting  at  Troas, 
381;  Paul’s  direction  to  the  church 
at  Corinth  to  lay  by  alms  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  381  ;  allu¬ 
sions  to  collections  for  the  poor  in 
other  churches  to  be  expected, 
383  ;  objections,  384  ;  the  early 
Christians  had  separate  meetings 
on  Sunday,  388.  The  Lord’s  day 
the  title  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
419 ;  may  not  Easter  have  been 
meant  by  the  Lord’s  day?  419; 
the  Sabbath  may  have  been  meant, 
419;  the  day  of  judgment  may 
have  been  meant,  420  ;  Paul  jus¬ 
tifies  the  not  observing  one  day 
more  than  another,  422;  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  precepts  of  the  apostles 
as  to  the  seventh  day,  424 ;  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  seventh  day  had 
lost  its  hold  on  the  Christian 
mind,  424  ;  Christ  and  his  apostles 
gave  authority  for  the  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  429  ; 
does  the  non-observance  of  the 
seventh  day  imply  the  annulling 
of  the  fourth  commandment  ?  430 ; 
evidence  from  Paul  that  it  does 
not,  431 ;  the  moral  law  in  no 
part  abrogated,  442  ;  objected 
that  the  abrogation  of  the  com¬ 
mand  to  observe  the  seventh  day 
implies  the  absence  of  a  command 
to  observe  any  Sabbath,  437 ; 
a  moral  principle  underl^’ing  all 
religious  institutions, 438.  The  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Lord’s  day  during 
the  four  centuries  next  after  the 
apostles,  662 ;  testimony  of  the 
Fathers,  662  ;  testimony  of  various 
councils,  676  ;  objected  that  the 
martyrs  were  not  asked  whether 
they  kept  the  Lord’s  day,  678; 
manner  in  which  the  seventh  day 
was  regarded  by  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  679  ;  testimony  of  Ignatius, 
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680 ;  of  Tertullian,  681 ;  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  seventh  day  have 
no  ba.'^is  for  this  arj^ument,  684  ; 
inferences  from  this  discussion, 685. 

Science  and  Reliffion :  Re.entWorks 
bearing  on  the  R«dation  of  Science 
to  Religion,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
George  Frederick  Wright,  48; 
some  analogies  between  Calvinism 
and  Darwinism,  48 ;  introductory 
cautions,49;  these  theories  brought 
together  for  contrast  as  well  as 
comnarison,  49 ;  salient  features 
of  Calvinism,  51  ;  the  ground 
of  opposition  to  Calvinism,  52 ; 
Darwinism  not  a  theory  of  univer¬ 
sal  progression,  54  ;  the  moral  ele¬ 
ment  in  man  a  hinderance  as  well 
as  a  help  in  the  career  of  progress, 
55 ;  organic  connection  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  57  ;  the  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  spread  of  sin  from 
Adam  analogous  to  the  Darwinian 
doctrine  of  heredity,  57  ;  God,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Calvin,  not  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sin,  57 ;  evolution, 
correlation,  design,  fore-ordina¬ 
tion,  and  freewill,  61;  God’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  existence  of 
sin,  61 ;  the  principle  of  correla¬ 
tion  familiar  to  the  scientific  world, 
63 ;  limitation  as  a  necessary  in¬ 
cident  of  creation  apparent  both 
in  the  organic  world  and  in  the 
moral,  64 ;  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  both  an  end  and  a  means,  65; 
Calvinists  do  not  unduly  exalt 
Go<l  above  every  individual  being, 
67;  limits  of  the  speculative  reason 
as  ayiparent  both  in  Darwinism 
and  Calvinism,  69 ;  the  nature  of 
proof  as  indicated  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  scientific  naturalism,  69 ; 
dependence  on  a  positive  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  asserted  by  the  evan¬ 
gelical  theologians,  71;  Darwin¬ 
ism,  a  powerful  protest  against 
unrestricted  a  priori  methods,  73  ; 
the  reign  of  law,  74 ;  means  by 
which  the  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Scriptures  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  75. 

Scriptures,  as  prohibiting  Alcoholic 
Beverages,  99. 

Semitic  and  Aryan  Languages,  their 
Relations,  articles  on,  752. 


Simon,  Dr.  D.  W.,  article  by,  179. 

Speaker’s  Commentary,  noticed, 
400. 

Steinmeyer’s,  Dr.  F.  L.,  History  of 
the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  noticed,  400. 

T. 

Taylor’s,  Bayard,  Critical  Essays 
and  Literary  Notes,  noticed,  788. 

Temptations  of  AmericanChristians, 
The  Age,  noticed,  590. 

Theological  Education,  article  on, 
566 ;  diversities  in  the  curriculum 
of  our  theological  schools,  566 ; 
ideas  suggested  by  the  preceding 
articles,  566 ;  an  elective  system, 
and  special  courses  of  study,  567 ; 
the  importance  of  developing  our 
methods  of  theological  study,  567; 
a  want  of  individual  spontaneity, 
568 ;  various  phases  of  the  minis¬ 
try  now  demanded,  570 ;  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  not  designed  to 
make  specialists  in  the  ministry, 
570;  nor  specialists  in  Christian 
work,  571 ;  new  provisions  needed 
for  preparing  Christian  workers, 
572 :  the  American  stock  chang¬ 
ing  itself  into  various  types  of 
character,  573  ;  the  diversity 
pleaded  for  already  to  be  found 
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